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GOVERNMENT FINANCE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


Distinguished 
Budget Presentation 
Award 


PRESENTED TO 
City of Boston, 


Massachusetts 


For the Fiscal Year Beginning 


July 1, 1996 


President Executive Director 


The Government Finance Officers Association of the United States and Canada 
(GFOA) presented an award for Distinguished Presentation to the City of Boston 
for its annual budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1996. 


In order to receive this award, a governmental unit must publish a budget docu- 
ment that meets program criteria as a policy document, as an operations guide, 
as a financial plan and as a communication device. 


This award is valid for a period of one year only. We believe our current budget 
continues to conform to program requirements, and we are submitting it to GFOA 
to determine its eligibility for another award. 


Technical Note 


The City of Boston Fiscal Year 1998 Operating Budget was electronically published using 
Xerox Ventura Publisher 3.0, a professional page layout and document composition system, 
and Hyperion Pillar Version 2.51, a custom, PC-based database application designed by the 
Office of Budget Management with consulting assistance from L:inda Carvalho of Hyperion 
Software. Graphics were produced using Lotus Freelance Graphics. 


All production was done within the Office of Budget Management (Jerry Rufo, Sytems Admin- 
istrator and Publisher; Enrique Balaguer, Budget Production Manager; Jennifer Latchford, Mi- 
chael Prus, and Sonya Harris). Document production assistance was provided by Planners 
Collaborative Inc. and the City’s Printing Department. Technical development and support 
was provided by Paul Parisi of MicroData Corp., and hardware support from the City of Bos- 
ton, Management and Information Services Division. Special thanks to Mike Hernon and 
Todd Simms of M&IS. 
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CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 
Dear Councilors: 


| transmit herewith my Recommended Operating Budget for Fiscal Year 1998 for the City of Boston and 
County of Suffolk. This Budget, in the amount of $1.42 billion, is soundly balanced. 


Two things have remained constant throughout my four budget submissions. The first has been my focus 
on three main priorities: investing in our schools, investing in public safety to help our residents feel safer 
and investing in economic opportunity in our neighborhoods. 


The second is the soundness of the City’s financial position. I have proposed extraordinary funding 
increases for my top priorities, but I have also required financial restraint in other areas of spending. I have 
placed a high premium on initiatives to help reduce costs or increase the City’s overall funding availability. 
The combination of accountability for the use of resources and tight spending controls has earned Boston 
the highest credit rating in its history for the latest bond issue, an accomplishment which, by itself, reduces 
interest costs so funds may be put to more productive use. 


But stability does not mean stagnation. Boston’s innovations and resulting accomplishments are being 
noticed around the country, particularly by other major urban areas tackling the same issues. From 
neighborhood policing to Read Boston, the Boston HealthNet to Main Streets, Boston’s extraordinary 
efforts show how a commitment to clear goals pays off for the residents of Boston. 


You know the record. With your support, funding of Public Schools has increased faster than the budget as 
a whole. As a result, enrollment is up, pilot schools are a successful in-district model of innovation, 
technology is taking hold, and we have enjoyed school openings free of labor disputes. We have added 
400 new police officers to achieve the highest uniformed strength since the 1970’s, while also introducing 
equipment and staffing innovations. As a result, our officers spend more time out on the street and prevent 
more incidents, leading to the lowest crime rates in decades. We have increased library hours and 
community center hours, added parks programs and extracurricular activities to provide constructive 
activities for kids. As a result, we have fewer young people involved in violent crime. And last year, we 
took on the tough issue of securing a public health mission that fits the realities of our times, creating a new 
Boston Medical Center through a consolidation of a private, non-profit hospital and the City’s venerable 
hospitals. As a result, we have ensured health care for all, regardless of ability to pay, while improving the 
long-term viability of the hospital, to provide quality health care to the residents of Boston without 
sacrificing the fiscal stability of the City. 
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I am glad to say, therefore, that the budget request before you will sound familiar. The priority I have 
placed on education -- indeed, staking my reputation on it -- is met with a $19.7 million increase to fund 
ongoing improvements in the curriculum standards and materials, continued projected growth in 
enrollment, and professional development components to the technology plan. The funding for public 
safety also covers the full costs of neighborhood policing, with 90 new officers on board by June 30th of 
this year. Fire Department staffing and equipment upgrades are also fully funded, with planned 
replacement classes to keep pace with attrition during the year. Total public safety funding accounts for 
$7.3 million of this year’s recurring revenue growth, plus $3.3 million of non-recurring revenues applied 
toward the cost of opening the new Boston Police Headquarters. The appropriation request for the new 
Boston Public Health Commission adds funding for AIDS programs, breast cancer awareness, and the 
tobacco control initiative I recently approved after your unanimous vote. 


I am also recommending an appropriation to a collective bargaining reserve, to prudently plan for the 
anticipated settlement of major outstanding collective bargaining agreements, including the Boston 
Teachers Union of the School Department. A reserve of $23.7 million will ensure that funding is available 
so that City operations will not be adversely affected. Supplemental appropriation requests will be 
submitted to the City Council to apply this reserve, as needed, to operating budgets. 


Among the many projects we have pursued, the new Boston Police Headquarters marks a real turning point 
in the use of capital investments to improve the effectiveness of City services. The new Headquarters, 
coming on-line this fall, signifies a change in the way policing is done. With state-of-the art crime labs and 
integrated communications systems, it prepares the City’s Police Department for the next century. 


After allocating resources to continue these initiatives and covering fixed costs, there is actually less 
discretionary funding available for other department appropriations. My Administration has thoroughly 
scoured every program’s objectives and funding requests, and required justifications for every vacancy. 
Many departments have a lower appropriation, excluding the anticipated collective bargaining transfer, but 
all cabinets have ensured the maximum achievement of ongoing objectives as well as new program 
initiatives. For example, a consumer advocacy function has been restored to the Office of Consumer 
Affairs and Licensing, a Children and Family Services Program is being created in the Office of 
Community Partnerships to oversee a new early childhood program in partnership with community-based 
organizations, and a small investment in a new Health and Safety Program, as well as an improved 
Employee Assistance Program will lead to greater productivity of the City’s workforce and ultimately 
better use of the City’s limited resources. 


As you scrutinize this Recommended Budget, I request that you examine the results: our new models of 
service that are being replicated in other cities and the incremental measures of success that are steadily 
increasing our investments in our communities. Our record is clear: investing in stable goals within 
revenue-driven fiscal constraints. I welcome your review and comments. 


Sin 


Thomas M. Menino 
Mayor of Boston 
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Introduction 


The Recommended Operating Budget for 
Fiscal Year 1998 is the thirteenth consecu- 
tive balanced budget for the City of Bos- 
ton, the fourth budget submission by 
Mayor Menino. The goals of City govern- 
ment have remained constant through- 
out Mayor Menino’s first term: 
innovations to improve education; allevi- 
ating the fear of crime in neighborhoods; 
and enhancing economic opportunity. 
The FY98 Recommended Budget is the 
fifth Operating Budget to reflect a stable 
level of growth, most often in the four to 
five percent range. However, below the 
overall stability of the City’s goals and fi- 
nances there is a burgeoning of new mod- 
els of service and a concomitant 
redirection of resources. 


The most compelling shift is in the fund- 
ing of education for Boston’s youth. The 
City’s funding of the Boston Public 
Schools (BPS) has grown by $83.4 million 
in the last four years, a 20.4% increase in 
BPS funding, versus a 16.3% increase for 
all other department appropriations in 

’ this time. BPS funding now commands 
43.3% of departmental appropriations, an 
increase from 42.6% of four years ago. In 
addition, the state's institution of charter 
schools in 1994 now requires a City reve- 
nue offset; five charter schools are 
funded at $14.8 million in FY98, the equiv- 
alent of another 1% of the City’s budget. 
A full review of the goals, accomplish- 
ments, and finances of the Boston Public 
Schools is provided in the Education 
chapter of Volume I. 


Another major priority of Mayor Menino 
when he took office was to ensure a 
strong public health program for Boston 
by securing a fiscally viable, financially 
stable alternative for Boston City Hospi- 
tal and Boston Specialty and Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital that would continue to 
serve all individuals regardless of ability 
to pay, particularly given the volatile 
health care environment. At this time 

last year, the Mayor was putting the fin- 
ishing touches on an agreement with Bos- 
ton University Medical Center Hospital to 
consolidate its operations with city- 
funded hospital operations, creating the 
new Boston Medical Center. Last year’s 
Operating Budget and Capital Plan autho- 
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rizations funded the new terms of the 
City's commitment to the public mission 
of this new private hospital, and to a new 
Public Health Commission (PHC), the 
successor agency to operate the public 
health programs, emergency medical ser- 
vices, properties, and Trustees’ opera- 
tions of the former Department of Health 
and Hospitals. The new Boston Medical 
Center became a reality on July 1, 1996. 


One year later, the Recommended Budget 
for FY98 meets the obligations of the 
merger agreement and public health com- 
mitments for current service levels, as 
provided under a long-range financial 
plan, and provides some funding for re- 
prioritized or newly delineated PHC obli- 
gations. The appropriation for the PHC 
funds program costs as well as the fixed 
costs associated with the former Depart- 
ment of Health and Hospitals such as 
pensions and debt service, a net subsidy 
for the operations of Emergency Medical 
Services (EMS), and the City’s grant to 
the Boston Medical Center. A section on 
the first year of the new Public Health 
Commission and initiatives for FY98 fol- 
lows later in this chapter. 


The extraordinary accomplishments in 
these two major policy areas reflect heav- 
ily on the resources allocated in the Rec- 
ommended Budget for FY98. Over the 
last four years, five major funding priori- 
ties have claimed $156.5 million of budg- 
etary increases: schools, public safety, 
public health, basic services, and commu- 
nity centers. (Figure 1.) The balance of 
City department appropriations has in- 
creased just $16.4 million over this same 
time period. Furthermore, unsettled col- 
lective bargaining agreements require a 
budget reserve in anticipation of exe- 
cuted agreements taking effect for FY98, 
over and above these figures. 


Within the parameters of the Mayor's 
goals and the limitations on available re- 
sources to make progress towards their 
accomplishment, there are many areas of 
City services that have been undergoing 
significant redirection and refocus as part 
of a continuous review of priorities and 
processes. 


Growth in Department Appropriations 
FY94 - FY98 

FY94 FY98 Cumulative Cumulative 

Actual Expense Recommended _ Increase ($) Increase (%) 

Boston Public Schools 408,079,309 491,500,000 83,420,691 20.44% 
Police 139,489,987 173,825,136 34,335,149 24.61% 
Fire 87,958,538 100,463,194 12,504,656 14.22% 
Basic Services 118,069,395 132,237,405 14,168,010 12.00% 
DH&H/Public Health 30,715,324 41,769,707 11,054,383 35.99% 
Community Centers 8,288,940 11,221,147 2,932,207 35.37% 
Total Priority Increase 801,203,798 954,266,589 153,062,791 19.10% 
All Other Appropriations 155,659,025 175,436,011 19,776,986 1O7 107 


Notes: 


claims costs. 


FUNDING PRIORITIES 
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DH&H/Public Health figures adjust for FY94 revenue and FY98 debt service and pension. 
All figures exclude collective bargaining increases effective for FY98, and transfer of previously centralized 


Basic Service figures exclude Snow Removal appropriation. 


Figure 1 


New Models of Service 


The Mayor's State of the City theme in his 
January, 1997 address focused on "extraor- 
dinary times for ordinary people.” Each 
and every day, ordinary citizens — con- 
ducting their businesses, raising their 
families, securing their futures — be- 
come engaged in extraordinary opportuni- 
ties with and within their communities, in 
the broadest sense. Often these opportu- 
nities are proffered through their interac- 
tion with local government, usually 
invisibly. Particularly in an urban setting, 
most residents and visitors can easily 
identify "problems" that drive them away, 
but it is a much more subtle process 
when the city’s vitality pulls people in, 
communities improve, and residents not 
only stay but invest in their communities. 
The community indicators of confidence 
are growing in Boston: property values 
and building permit activity are positive; 
a net in-migration to the City is evident; 
jobs are increasing and there are more 


commercial store-fronts; public school 
enrollment has risen four years in a row; 
and crime rates have dropped to the low- 
est levels in decades. 


All City program improvements are fo- 
cused on helping ordinary citizens 
achieve the extraordinary that is within 
their potential. While the basic mission 
of most City departments has not 
changed significantly, many services have 
been restructured, updated, upgraded, or 
enhanced, not only to become more effec- 
tive or efficient, but to exert some posi- 
tive influence on community confidence, 
sometimes boldly, as in a new Early Edu- 
cation Center, library, or police class, 
sometimes less visibly, through improved 
street signs, cultural programs, or graffiti 
removal in the parks. New models of ser- 
vice have been unveiled, cutting across 
all cabinets and operations of city govern- 
ment. The innovative programs in the 
Boston Public Schools and the new, 
three-pronged public health service 
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Basic Services 


* Building a new type of library in Allston 

© Library card applications sent to all school-age 
children 

© Regional access to circulation 

© Access to information through technology 

© Consumer advocacy in partnership with state At- 

torney General 

Private Operation of Frog Pond maintaining 

public access 

Schoolyard Initiative public/private coordination 

for renovation and upkeep 

© Animal Control Program fee revenues used to ex- 

pand enforcement 

Municipal Police Commitment to BHA/Com- 

munity Policing 

Longer term for bidding of refuse collection/dis- 

posal contracts 

Street light replacement & standardization policy 

Improved street signage for better parking regu- 

lation enforcement 

© Graphic Arts technical advancements 


Economic Development 
© Convention Center 


© Boston 400 long-range planning 

© Empowerment Zone 

© Promotion of Boston: “It's All Right Here" 

© Abutter lots auctions: “Yard Sales” 

© Up to Five new Main Street districts 

® Neighborhood Housing - loans and counseling 
services 

© Rental Assistance Fund - assistance for elderly 
and disabled 


Neighborhood zoning reviews 


Education 


© Seven in-district pilot schools 


© Technology implementation with private start-up 
hardware donations 


Read Boston 

New Early Education Centers 
Center for Leadership Development 
Accreditation standards plan 
Exam school preparation 


Environmental Services 
© Sustainable Boston 
© Open space planning 
© "Clean or Lien It" private property code enforce- 
ment 
® Price Equity Program 


Human Services 
© Welfare Reform Task Force 


model involving the Public Health Com- 
mission, the Boston Medical Center, and 
the community health center initiative, 
Boston HealthNet are summarized in 
later sections. The table above lists a 
broad sampling of other City services 
being delivered in different ways. 
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"New Models of Service" 


Community Centers staffing plan based on 
sites’ range of services 

Extended Day/Before School Programs 
Collaborating with housing developments 

Long Island Farm Project, job training opportu- 
nities 

Boston HealthNet/Community Health Centers 
School-based health centers 

Drug abuse education and awareness program 


Public Safety 


© Boston Comprehensive Emergency Manage- 
ment Plan 

© Improved First Responder Training 

© Upgraded dispatch technology, state-of-the-art 

lifesaving equipment 

Fire Prevention awareness program - commu- 

nity groups, schools, media 

Effective use of federal and state grants to accel- 

erate achievement of highest level of uniformed 

strength in nearly two decades 

New Police Headquarters 

Staffing analysis and plans for reorganization 

and civilianization 


Use of technology to get more officers out on the 
street for more hours/day 


Second city-wide citizen survey 
Conversion of drug dens into affordable housing 


Chief Financial Officer 

© Preparation of Bond Issuance and Official State- 
ment in-house 
Upgrade of Financial Information Systems 
Direct deposit for vendors, payroll 


More efficient deployment of assessors for Trien- 
nial Revaluation 

External Funds monitoring to maximize applica- 
tion of balances 


New distributed, City-wide budget management 
system 


Risk financing policy 
Taxpayer Service Center 


Workers’ Compensation Preferred Provider ar- 
rangement 


Health & Safety incentive fund 


Chief Operating Officer 


© Management Development Initiative 

© Employee Assistance Program expansion 
through partnerships 

Collective bargaining negotiations for all unions 
within fiscal constraints 

® "Year 2000" planning process 

© CyberHall 


© Public information dissemination through high- 
tech media 


© PC "business analysts” for each cabinet 


Major efforts include: 
Linc Boston Project 


Technology is having dramatic impacts 
on information access and dissemina- 
tion. Not surprisingly, the Boston Public 
Library is a linchpin to many City efforts 
to connect the community via technol- 


ogy. At the same time, high school ac- 
creditation standards are dictating that 
school libraries be electronically re- 
vamped with automated card catalogs. 
Also, with the educational and career op- 
portunities afforded through technology, 
the City’s community centers offer ideal 
sites for new hubs of on-line programs. 
When Mayor Menino promised to have 
one computer accessible for every four 
school students by the year 2001, he set 
the stage for rapid program development 
throughout the City. City departments 
were directed to coordinate their technol- 
ogy efforts to ensure maximum benefit to- 
wards this goal. 


First, the Boston Public Library success- 
fully completed the Gateway Project, link- 
ing Boston Public Schools to the 
resources of the BPL, and providing 
schools with a gateway to the Internet. 
The branch libraries in each neighbor- 
hood were also tied into the children’s 
areas of the central library, effectively of- 
fering parallel resources throughout the 
entire library system. 


The Boston Public Schools has been un- 
dergoing a systematic review of curricu- 
lum applications and professional 
development opportunities in prepara- 
tion for a system-wide networking and 
computerization of classrooms. Each 
school has a technology task force, and 
two Net Days have resulted in quantum 
gains in school technology readiness 
while also rewarding individual schools 
as technology champions. 


The Boston Community Centers provide 
a community-based forum to make com- 
puter technology available and accessible 
to all Boston residents and to develop 
connected communities. In collaboration 
with Microsoft Corporation, 20 commu- 
nity centers will be linked to the branch li- 
braries, extending the availability of 
on-line resources. These tools will be 
used to provide full Internet hook-up, 
after-school tutorial on-line instruction, 
computer literacy training for adults, and 
access to on-line municipal information 
and job postings. 


The culmination of these efforts is 
illustrated by the complete networking of 
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the Dudley Branch Library, Burke High 
School, and Shelburne Community Cen- 
ter. This model project was completed in 
January, 1997. Uniformed hardware and 
high-speed linkage create an entirely new 
model of service for all three areas of City 
government, and exponentially improve 
an ordinary citizen’s chances of experienc- 
ing an extraordinary opportunity. 


Boston Main Streets 


The Main Streets initiative, now in its sec- 
ond year as an innovative City-wide down- 
town revitalization program, has 
delivered tangible results founded on a 
simple concept: urban neighborhoods 
thrive when their commercial centers are 
clean, safe, and inviting. Pulling in re- 
sources from the National Institute for 
Historic Preservation, other development 
grants, store chains, and business associ- 
ations, the City has leveraged a small 
amount of direct City funding, along with 
a structured management plan and in- 
tense coordination of City basic services, 
to turn around the abandonment of Main 
Streets for suburban malls. 


Currently, eleven Main Street programs 
have been designated across the City; 
nine more have applied for up to five ad- 
ditional designations to be decided this 
spring. Once a neighborhood commer- 
cial area generates the planning and sup- 
port required for designation, the Main 
Streets program establishes a network of 
coordinated initiatives to address the spe- 
cific needs of the area. The initiative ad- 
dresses public safety concerns through 
neighborhood policing and crime watch 
programs, and involves City departments 
in "clean sweeps" to combat appearance 
issues such as graffitti removal, street 
lighting, and clean open space and eye- 
sores. Business assistance consists of 
permitting, licensing, and other technical 
assistance and counseling coordinated 
by the Mayor's Office of Business Services 
working with the relevant regulatory agen- 
cies. The influence of the Mayor's Office 
may be used to connect a particular 
neighborhood need — a drug store or su- 
permarket, a restaurant or laundry busi- 
ness — with potential developers or 
entrepreneurs. Finally, the Main Streets 
program markets the areas’ unique char- 
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acteristics in direct comparison to the dis- 
tant, less convenient malls, and contin- 
ues to work with the neighborhood 
groups as issues arise. 


Back to the results: in the 11 Main 
Streets underway for over a year, 20 new 
storefronts have had facades improved, 
and an estimated 435 new jobs have 
been created in Main Streets districts. 
Neighborhood residents report that they 
feel safer in their commercial center, and 
are clamoring for additional parking and 
amenities like trees and benches. For 
City residents with new jobs, new ac- 
quaintances, or new shopping routines, 
the once ordinary avoidance-of these 
Main Streets has been gradually replaced 
by an extraordinary sense of stability and 
community. 


HomeWorks 


The intrinsic value of the size and scale of 
a city like Boston rests not in the cosmo- 
politan bustle of its downtown commuter 
population, but in the importance of 
each neighborhood square or block to 
the fabric of the entire City, as residents 
go to work and school, and come home. 
Homeownership, particularly for the large 
sector of Boston's middle class, and its 
ripple effect in terms of quality affordable 
rental units in the many two- and three- 
family homes, has been an essential 
focus of the City’s economic development 
efforts. 


The phasing out of rent control as a guid- 
ing policy in the pricing of rental units 
has left some of the City’s most vulnera- 
ble — the elderly, disabled, and lower in- 
come working poor — in need of a new 
safety net model. The City’s first proac- 
tive program shift has been the revamp- 
ing of its Rent Equity Board which was 
originally charged with adjudicating rent 
control issues, to a new Rental Housing 
Resource Center, providing a clearing- 
house of information for landlords and 
tenants throughout the transition period. 
The second proactive role taken by the 
City was to work with both the landlord 
and tenant associations to prevent any 
immediate crises and to collaborate on 
possible solutions, in order to avoid seri- 
ous unintended consequences. The third 
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action by the City is now underway: the 
funding of a Rental Assistance Fund ear- 
marked for qualifying elderly and dis- 
abled residents, to help them secure 
their homes by funding any rental in- 
creases that would jeopardize their abil- 
ity to remain in their neighborhoods. 


The City has continued a strong tradition 
of encouraging homeownership, provid- 
ing first-time buyer assistance through fi- 
nancing endeavors with the area lending 
institutions, and financial planning and 
counseling services to interested buyers. 
Home investment has created a boomlet 
in values in many pockets of the City. Re- 
alizing the positive influence of home- 
owners sprucing up their properties — 
not only on re-sale value but also on the 
desirability of a community as a place to 
live and grow — Mayor Menino high- 
lighted residential investment in his 
State of the City address, announcing the 
designation of some seed money to fund 
small home improvement matching loans 
to qualifying homeowners undertaking a 
fix-up or renovation project. 


On any neighborhood street, the re- 
painted porches, renewed landscaping, or 
bedroom addition may have become an 
ordinary occurrence, but the extraordi- 
nary pride and security for the family in- 
side has probaby caught the eye of the 
next door neighbors and the potential 
home buyer passing by. 


Public Safety, Preparedness and Re- 
sponse 


In the City of Boston, the priority given to 
public safety is very visible: there are 400 
more police officers than four years ago, 
achieving the highest level of uniformed 
strength in nearly two decades; police sta- 
tions and fire houses, cruisers, pumpers, 
and ambulances have been fitted with 
state-of-the art equipment; and police, 
fire, and EMS personnel have been 
trained and equipped with the best prepa- 
ration and prevention tools and tech- 
niques available. 


The impact on life in the City is also very 
visible: a 19.5% drop in the Part | crime 
rate over the last four years, particularly 
in violent crime categories; improvement 
in the results of lifesaving efforts due to 
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emergency personnel arriving on-scene 
more quickly, and a 13% decline in fire in- 
cidents with dramatic reductions in the 
loss of life and property. 


The new models of service in public 
safety cannot be summed up by "neigh- 
borhood policing," although this is a 
major priority in the City’s strategy to alle- 
viate the fear of crime and increase stabil- 
ity in the neighborhoods. The primary 
shift in preparedness and response is oc- 
curring behind the scenes. Major techno- 
logical upgrades have been completed 

for public safety purposes. The City is 
now implementing a new computer-aided 
dispatch system, and an invisible switch- 
over to Enhanced 911 service took place 
in June, 1996. A totally renovated emer- 
gency back-up operations center is under- 
way, another invisible improvement in 
public safety that puts the City in a state 
of preparedness under any emergency sit- 
uation. An overarching initiative for 
these new service improvements is a com- 
prehensive emergency management plan 
that is being rewritten to account for the 
changes in preparedness and response 
capabilities, as well as the changes in the 
nature of urban emergencies. Further- 
more, these initiatives are being pursued 
through collaboration of all public safety 
agencies in the City, most notably the Po- 
lice, Fire, and EMS Departments. 


To the ordinary citizen who may never 
make a call for emergency assistance, 
these new public safety models will, 
thankfully, remain invisible. In the un- 
likely instance that an emergency occurs, 
the heightened state of preparedness and 
improved response will undoubtedly re- 
sult in an extraordinary opportunity to 
make the difference between health or in- 
jury, or between life or death. 


Following Through on 
Continuous Review 


In the current environment of govern- 
ment needing to do more with less, the 
overriding context for service delivery by 
Boston City government is a continuous 
review of programs and operations. In 
the last year, many new models of service 
kicked in or took off, while many other 
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service initiatives are in various stages of 
multi-year planning and implementation. 
The shift in the allocation of resources re- 
quires that many innovations occur 
within or below existing funding levels for 
a specific program area. An Action Plan 
to provide a City-wide guideline for ensur- 
ing the success of new, improved ways of 
organizing services was spelled out in the 
Recommended Budget of FY97. The nine 
point Action Plan has met with the follow- 
ing results, to date. 


1. Continuous review of operations and 
business practices. This year’s budget 
process provided more advance time for 
review of current program initiatives and 
service levels, to give the City’s cabinet 
an opportunity to realign budget re- 
quests to meet the shifting needs of pro- 
grams. 


2. Managed Reduction. A task force 
headed by the Chief Operating Officer 
and Chief Financial Officer focused on 
the Early Retirement Incentive program 
to require-a justification for filling each 
position vacated. This management ef- 
fort resulted in limiting new position ap- 
provals to about 54%, well below the goal 
of 75%. 


3. External Funds. This initiative is cur- 
rently working on two fronts. First, the 
Auditing Department strengthened its 
monitoring of the financial position of 
grants coming to the City. This helps to 
optimize the effective use of grant dollars 
by making sure all available funds are 
tapped before funding terms expire, and 
by applying relevant administrative costs 
to be covered by grants. Second, an inter- 
agency task force is initiating proactive 
position papers on legislative issues at 
all levels of government, and coordinat- 
ing various efforts to canvass and apply 
for new external funding opportunities. 


4. Early Retirement Incentive Program. 
With the Managed Reduction Task Force 
ensuring control of backfilling of posi- 
tions, this program will result in a net sav- 
ings to the City. A total of 219 
retirements took effect by December 31, 
1996. Every vacancy created by these re- 
tirements was wiped out of the Budgeted 
Position Control on that date. Only 118 
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positions were approved in exchange for 
these 219 vacancies. At an average retire- 
ment salary of $40,000 plus pension 
costs, and an average hiring salary of 
$35,000 plus benefits, the net savings to 
the City would be an estimated $2 mil- 
lion. 


5. Initiatives. To ensure follow through 
on planning and implementation of initia- 
tives, it was envisioned that the Mayor's 
Office would enforce a new "milestone 
and progress report" to continuously 
track and manage all initiatives. In the 
end, the ongoing monthly management 
information reports, the Mayor's Manage- 
ment Report summarizing every 
program’s service levels for the past fiscal 
year, and a continuous review of initia- 
tives at the cabinet level rendered a sepa- 
rate reporting framework unnecessary. 
The "FY98 Budget and Performance Goals 
Process” chapter explains the City’s for- 
mal systems for managing for results 
throughout City government. 


6. Performance unit costing. The im- 
plementation of a new unit costing meth- 
odology to better understand the costs of 
services did not occur in the past year. In- 
stead, tighter accountability in reporting 
through the monthly management infor- 
mation reports has provided a stronger, 
more meaningful base of service indica- 
tors and outcome measures. The im- 
plementation of a formal financial 
accounting methodology is on hold, 
pending the procurement of a new finan- 
cial information system. 


7. Productivity Investment Fund. The City 
Council did not approve the Mayor's 
home rule petition for a revolving fund to 
allow departments to submit innovative 
investment ideas for this loan repayment 
funding mechanism. 


8. The cabinet structure. Some realign- 
ment between cabinet functions contin- 
ues to occur. This year, the Boston 
Housing Authority director became a cab- 
inet level position, due to the importance 
of affordable housing policy and program 
innovations. 


9. Two-year budget. The two-year budget 
horizon presented last year has been up- 
dated with this budget. The largest vari- 
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ance between the FY98 forecast and this 
Recommended Budget was an increase in 
state aid revenue to meet education re- 
form aid obligations significantly above 
conservative estimates. The two-year 
planning context is continued in the Sum- 
mary Budget chapter. 


City Resources 


Complementing the management of City 
service delivery through continuous re- 
view and cabinet coordination for ac- 
countability, the management of the 
City’s resources remains the foundation 
for all that is possible for City govern- 
ment, since, in the end, the City is re- 
quired to have a balanced budget. 
Although the fundamental financial struc- 
ture for the City has not changed much re- 
cently, particularly given the recent 
experience with stable, moderate growth 
in general fund revenues, a few key areas 
of budgetary policy are undergoing sub- 
stantial review and innovation them- 
selves. 


Coordinated Approaches to Capital 
and Operating Budget Funding 


Prior to Mayor Menino’s decision to 
merge the former capital planning office 
and former budget office into a single Of- 
fice of Budget Management, the only reg- 
ular contact between the two was when 
the budget requirement for debt service 
was provided. With the consolidation of 
these two finance functions, and the coor- 
dination under the Finance Cabinet that 
has enabled in-house production of Offi- 
cial Statements, the complexities of fund- 
ing options and their impacts are much 
clearer. Current initiatives include a long- 
term forecast to track debt service and 
capital expenditures in relation to pro- 
gram budgeting options; analysis of 
school capital projects and reimburse- 
ment impacts on borrowing and reve- 
nues; project management tracking for 
capital improvements to better prepare 
for program and funding impacts; and a 
joint design of a budget development 
database for capital and operating bud- 
get requests and variance tracking. See 
the chapter entitled, "Capital Planning” 


for a more complete review of these initia- 
tives. 


All Funds Program Budgeting 


In addition to the use of debt to accom- 
plish long-term objectives, other financial 
instruments and resources have compli- 
cated the clean lines between resource al- 
location and service level decisions. 
Major shifts in federal and state funding 
over the last few years in the areas of edu- 
cation, housing, economic development, 
infrastructure, and entitlements, and the 
devolution of responsibilities to local gov- 
emment as a general trend have encour- 
aged municipalities to try to leverage 
their own funds to attract foundation 
funds, private sponsorship or operation 
of programs, and volunteer or in-kind do- 
nations. Many such arrangements re- 
quire long-term financial commitments 
that may alter the level of future city dol- 
lars available for discretionary funding. 
The departmental budget requests con- 
tained in Volume II present external and 
capital funding levels for a more com- 
prehensive “all-funds" picture of re- 
sources and services. The Summary 
Budget section also presents a City-wide 
budgetary overview of these external or 
non-general fund resources for the first 
time. 


Risk Financing 


The City of Boston has historically funded 
risks such as property damage, liabilities, 
workers compensation, and the employer 
share of health insurance coverage for 
City employees on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Only long-term pension obligations have 
been placed on a schedule to eliminate 
the unfunded liability on an actuarial 
basis as opposed to pay-as-you-go. The 
City’s Finance Cabinet, coordinated 
through the Risk Management Office, is 
undergoing a comprehensive review of 
this financing policy. A major area of the 
review involves a cost-benefit analysis of 
commercial insurance options that are 
often undertaken by municipal govern- 
ments as one part of an overall risk fi- 
nancing plan. An appropriation request 
to begin funding a Risk Retention Re- 
serve is included in the Mayor's Recom- 
mended Budget for FY98. Another risk 


financing strategy that is being tested in 


this Recommended Budget transfers the 
once centralized legal liability and disabil- 
ity costs back into departments’ operat- 
ing budgets in the form of a premium, to 
provide incentives for departments to par- 
ticipate in managing risk in a manner 

that lets them realize the benefits of any 
cost reductions in their own budgets. 


Personnel Costs 


In a service industry such as municipal 
government, the total costs of operations 
are inevitably driven by personnel costs, 
primarily salary and benefits. Personnel 
expansion in the City’s major priorities of 
education and public safety over the last 
four years are fully accounted for in this 
Recommended Budget. Direct City- 
funded salaries account for more than 
half of departmental expenditures; cost 
of living increases projected for FY98 will 
account for half of the growth in the City’s 
Operating Budget from FY97 to FY98. 


A major focus of any budgetary control ef- 
fort is to carefully plan for, monitor and 
evaluate the funding of personnel posi- 
tions. The effectiveness of the Early Re- 
tirement Incentive due to the scrutiny of 
the Managed Reduction Task Force is in- 
tended to be replicated for any changes 
to budgeted personnel positions during 
the next fiscal year. The collective bar- 
gaining negotiations underway for nearly 
every unionized group of City employees 
are tied to the overall financial parame- 
ters of the budgeted collective bargaining 
impact, and each offer is costed out 
against these parameters. It is expected 
that any significant deviation from the 
projected financial impact will be ab- 
sorbed by operating contingencies within 
each department. 


The FY98 Operating Budget 


The chapter entitled, "Summary Budget 
FY98 - FY99" walks through the revenues 
and expenditure trends and fully de- 
scribes the allocation of resources in the 
Recommended Budget for FY98. Other 
chapters in this Volume | Overview detail 
the City’s financial structure and manage- 
ment policies. The major policy priorities 
of Mayor Menino, particularly education, 
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public safety, and programs for youth, 
command an overwhelming proportion of 
this allocation, as illustrated in the pro- 
gram and department budgets detailed in 
Volume II. 


The Recommended Budget for FY98 is 
built on a 4.9% increase in recurring Gen- 
eral Fund revenues, representing the fifth 
straight year of modest growth. (Figure 
2.) The City’s property tax levy accounts 
for 39% of the total increase from last 
year, or $27.2 million. Another $25.6 mil- 
lion or 36% of the increase stems from 
state aid. The $13 million in growth from 
various departmental income sources 
contributes 18% in new revenues. An- 
other $4.3 million in additional revenues 
comes one-time from non-recurring reve- 
nue to fund one-time costs. These cate- 
gories and trends are explained in detail 
in the sections that follow. (See "Sum- 
mary Budget FY98 - FY99" and "Revenue 
Estimates and Analysis.") 
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Figure 2 


Program Highlights in the 
FY98 Recommended 
Operating Budget 

The spending plan outlined in the depart- 


mental budget requests that follow re- 
flects Mayor Menino’s priorities and the 
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positive results gained to date in the 
areas of education and public safety, the 
services to youth throughout the City, 
and healthy and vibrant neighborhoods. 
The allocation of the $70.45 million 
growth in revenues over the FY97 Budget 
clearly illustrates how City dollars are di- 
rected to these priorities. (Figure 3.) 
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FY98 Allocation 
of Increased Revenue 


Does not Include $4.3 million of non-recurring revenue 


Figure 3 


Limited new program funding is ear- 
marked for: 

¢ Schools — The BPS appropriation is increas- 
ing 4.2% to fully fund projected enrollment, 
updating curriculum standards and assess- 
ments, seven pilot schools, and the LINC 
Boston school technology plan. Refer to the 
Education chapter for a thorough review of 
BPS program funding. 

¢ Police Department — The Police Depart- 
ment appropniation is increasing over 4% to 
fund 90 new officers hired in FY97, achiev- 
ing the highest level of uniformed staffing 
since 1979. Continued technology upgrades 
are funded across many functions, and an 
additional $3.3 million will fund the costs of 
equipping and transitioning to a new Police 
Headquarters early in the fiscal year. 

¢ Fire Department — The Fire Department's 
increase of just under 4% will cover the costs 
of the full complement of suppression staffing 
as determined by the Commissioner, a car- 


ryover of the 99 firefighters added in the 
FY97 Budget. Computerization of many ad- 
ministrative functions within the Fire Depart- 
ment will also continue. 

Public Health — Within the Public Health 
Commission budget which is slated fora $4 
million or 6.4% increase, Mayor Menino has 
requested additional funding for AIDS pro- 
grams, Breast Cancer awareness and To- 
bacco Control. Also, the Mayor has added a 
drug abuse policy position or “drug czar’ to 
his staff, and a mobile health van to reach 
residents that are isolated from appropriate 
health care venues is about to be instituted 
through the Human Services Cabinet. More 
detail on the new programs provided by the 
Public Health Commission is provided below. 
Youth — the many initiatives planned for by 
various Boston Community Centers are 
about to explode onto the scene. In addition 
to the increased Saturday hours and two 
newly renovated centers that have opened re- 
cently, two completely rehabbed pools will 
open for business this summer. The success- 
ful Girls’ Centers program will be expanded 
to additional sites. In the libraries, children’s 
librarians have been added at two branches, 
and library card applications have been 
mailed to every school-aged child in the City. 
The Mayor has also committed to funding a 
new Office of Children and Family Services, 
leveraging $500,000 in City funding with 
$3.5 million in new state dollars to support 
community-based early childhood programs. 
Neighborhood Services — in addition to 
maintaining a high standard for basic city 
service delivery to keep streets, properties, and 
parks safe, clean, and attractive, special pro- 
grams are being funded to build neighbor- 
hood pride and vitality. The new Frog Pond 
refrigerated skating rink and reflecting pool 
on Boston Common, which opened this win- 
ter with resounding accolades, is the subject 
of an innovative bidding process to procure 
private management expertise but also guar- 
antee public access. Code enforcement 
around animal control and licensing has 
been expanded through a transfer of staffing 
to make sure animals are an asset rather 
than a hindrance to the quality of life in an 
urban setting. A new consumer advocacy 
initiative will assist Boston residents, in part- 
nership with the state Attorney General's of- 
fice. 
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The Boston Public Health 
Commission 


On July 1, 1996, the City of Boston en- 
tered a new era in public health care with 
the establishment of the Boston Public 
Health Commission. At its inauguration, 
Mayor Thomas Menino’s stated his vision 
of the new health entity, saying "This com- 
mission represents my commitment to a 
strong and independent public health 
care system in the City of Boston. This 
commission will be the public mouth- 
piece for health care in Boston, and its 
members will be the agenda-setters as 
we move into the future. The Public 
Health Commission will work with the 
new hospital and our community health 
centers to ensure that Boston has the 
best urban medical center possible." 


The commission was created by the trans- 
fer of all assets, liabilities, rights, and 
powers of the City’s Department of 

Health and Hospitals (DHH) and the sep- 
arately chartered Trustees of Health and 
Hospitals (THH) to the commission. Sub- 
stantially all employees of DHH and THH 
whose work was primarily related to the 
provision of non-hospital, public health, 
or emergency ambulance programs and 
services became employees of the Public 
Health Commission. 


The establishment of the Public Health 
Commission was accompanied by the 
consolidation of the City’s two hospitals, 
the 348-bed Boston City Hospital and the 
151-bed Boston Specialty and Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital, with the Boston University 
Medical Center Hospital. The merged 
hospitals now operate under the Boston 
Medical Center Corporation, with the for- 
mer Boston City Hospital and Boston Uni- 
versity Medical Center Hospital chartered 
as the Boston Medical Center. 


As a result of the merger, the Public 
Health Commission provides for the gov- 
ernance and functioning of the public 
health system of Boston, and develops 
public policy for public health initiatives. 
Working with Boston Medical Center and 
eight affiliated Community Health Cen- 
ters, the Commission provides a full con- 
tinuum of health services through a 
comprehensive network of providers. 
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The Commission also gives financial sup- 
port for several neighborhood outpatient 
clinics. Moreover, the Commission offers 
a variety of specialized services such as 
public health nursing, AIDS treatment 
and prevention, communicable disease 
control, injury prevention, the operation 
of the City’s homeless shelter program, 
substance abuse treatment, health ser- 
vices for children, and full ambulance ser- 
vice within the City of Boston. 


This arrangement, unique in its combina- 
tion of public and non-profit entities, 
maximizes the ability of two venerable 
hospitals to serve the health needs of 
anyone in Boston, regardless of ability to 
pay. Already closely affiliated by mission 
as well as location, the formerly separate 
hospitals combine with the merger medi- 
cal and administrative resources to 
strengthen health care services, medical 
instruction and training, and grants man- 
agement. 


In financial terms, this new structure elim- 
inates the stream of revenues from hospi- 
tal reimbursements and removes the 
operating expenditures of BCH and 
BSRH, leaving behind only the expendi- 
ture obligation defined for the PHC. 
Without this change in structure, the net 
cost for these operations was projected 
to result in a $10 million higher expendi- 
ture in FY98 due to lower reimburse- 
ments, declining volume and higher 
expenditure levels. (See "Summary Bud- 
get FY98 — FY99"). 


Continuing Commitment 


Mayor Menino has made public health 
services a top priority, reflected in consis- 
tently increasing financial commitments 
in each budget. From FY94 to FY98, the 
subsidy for public health services in- 
creased 35% in nominal dollars, more 
than any other program operation in the 
City budget. During this time service ex- 
pansion and improvements for Emer- 
gency Medical Services were almost 
completely covered by increased reve- 
nues from patient transports. 


The new hospital entity, Boston Medical 
Center, will receive City support even 
though the hospital is not a legal entity 
of the City of Boston. In FY97 the Boston 
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Medical Center received $6 million for as- 
sistance grants, and $1 million for merger- 
related costs. Boston Medical Center has 
access to City debt service for up to $8 
million in capital projects. This amount 
grows to more than $9 million in FY98 
and past $15 million in fiscal 2001. 


In terms of service delivery, the Public 
Health Commission cements the City of 
Boston's commitment to the delivery of 
preventive public health and primary 
care. The hospital merger, meanwhile, 
provides the strongest foundation for the 
continued provision of more tertiary and 
trauma care. 


Community-Based Services 


At the core of the Public Health 
Commission’s activity is the emphasis on 
community based services. The commis- 
sion provides more than $5.1 million in fi- 
nancial support to eight community 
health centers in Boston in FY97. 
Through the health centers, Boston’s 
neighborhoods benefit from a myriad of 
health services, ranging from primary 
care to infant mortality prevention. The 
success of this approach is evident in spe- 
cific community health outcomes. For ex- 
ample, the number of tuberculosis cases 
in Boston is at its lowest level ever, and 
the number of childhood immunizations 
is highest among U.S. urban areas. 


By focusing resources in diverse commu- 
nities, the health centers are able to em- 
ploy a preventive rather than reactive 
approach to health care delivery. This 
strategy helps ensure that the health care 
needs of Boston are met most effectively 
and in a fashion most conducive to each 
individual neighborhood. Services pro- 
vided at the health centers include: 

© primary care 

¢ infant mortality prevention 

¢ maternal and child health 

© substance abuse treatment, prevention, and 

counseling 
° youth programs 
¢ violence prevention 


Key to the success of the centers is infor- 
mation on the health of the communities 
that the centers serve. The commission 

has designed a model data and informa- 


tion system based on Health Status Re- 
ports. These reports provide information 
on health indicators in each neighbor- 
hood. This information is disseminated 
in communities so that residents and ser- 
vice providers can assess the health 
needs within each neighborhood and 
dedicate resources and outreach efforts 
in those areas. 


Prevention 


Besides the community health centers, 
the Public Health Commission funds a va- 
riety of initiatives in preventive care. 
These include communicable immuniza- 
tion, disease control, environmental 
health enhancement, smoking preven- 
tion, infant and child health, injury pre- 
vention, and school health. 


Child Immunization 


The Boston Communicable Disease Con- 
trol Program is a national leader in im- 
munization rates, protecting the city’s 
youngest residents. Boston has the high- 
est immunization rate for children age 2 
and under in the country. The Boston 
rate of 86% compares favorably with the 
national median, 72%. 


One component of the Public Health 
department's effort to maintain such 
noteworthy immunization rates is the de- 
velopment of a computerized tracking 
database, known as the Boston Im- 
munization Information System (BIIS). 
This system was developed in 1993 with 
input from more than 40 local community 
groups and health providers. Boston was 
at the forefront with this technology and 
today many other health departments 
around the country are adopting similar 
tracking systems to boost immunization 
rates. Today, there are 28 sites in Boston 
that use the BIIS, including health cen- 
ters, hospitals and private physician of- 
fices. With the system's ability to 
monitor children immunization records, 
participating providers have seen a 27% 
increase in immunization rates for their 
patients. 


Injury Prevention 


Knowing that injury is preventable, the 
Childhood Injury Prevention Program has 
been working since 1986 to reduce the un- 


necessary toll of childhood injury through 
behavioral and environmental changes. 
In 1996, over 2,000 discount bicycle hel- 
mets were distributed or sold to parents 
at Boston Medical Center, the Boston 
Public Schools and at community events. 
This year, Mayor Menino announced 
Buckle Up Boston!, an initiative that will 
distribute over 3,000 car safety seats to 
families through health centers, hospitals 
and housing developments. The Kids 
Can't Fly campaign prevents children 
from falling from windows by using hard- 
ware and education. Window guards, 
pamphlets and presentations have 
helped this national model achieve a 67% 
decrease in the number of window falls 
over the past three years. 


Infant Mortality 


In recent years, Boston has made signifi- 
cant progress in reducing infant mortal- 
ity. The infant mortality rate (IMR) in 
Boston has decreased to 6.8 per 1,000 
births. This represents a decline of 24.5% 
from 1994 and the lowest infant mortality 
rate in Boston since 1980. Just nine years 
ago, the overall IMR in Boston was 24 
deaths per 1,000 births. 


To reduce infant mortality, the City of Bos- 

ton has made substantial investments in 

preventive care, outreach, and education. 

These efforts include: 

© Investing city dollars in pre-natal, infant, 

and women's health through such programs 
as Healthy Baby/Healthy Child, Childhood 
Injury Prevention Program, Domestic Vio- 
lence Prevention Initiative, Healthy Start, 
and the Mom's Project. 


Recognizing the need for primary care for 
teenagers, especially adolescent girls, by 
ensuring there are on-site health centers 
in most high schools in Boston. Cur- 
rently, 12 high schools have health cen- 
ters, of which eight are supported by City 
dollars through the School-based Health 
Program. 

Specifically targeting communities of 
color, where birth weights are lower and 
infant deaths are higher. 


Substantial investments in research have 
also contributed to this improvement. 
The City of Boston has committed to col- 
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lecting and studying data on infant mor- 
tality with three goals in mind: 


1. To deepen the understanding of the 
full context in which infant deaths occur, 
particularly those in communities of color. 


2. To develop a process in which deaths 
for infants ages 0-12 months can be re- 
viewed for contributing factors, from 
which changes to programs and policies 
can be made. 


3. To bring together key health and social 
service professionals and community 
leaders to translate these findings into ac- 
tion-oriented recommendations. 


Tuberculosis 


The highest population at risk of contract- 
ing tuberculosis include persons who are 
HIV-infected, injecting drug users, home- 
less, and foreign-born individuals. In Bos- 
ton, the Tuberculosis Control Program 
continues to provide clinical services, pre- 
ventive measures, surveillance, contain- 
ment and control of tuberculosis through 
education and treatment. These initia- 
tives have seen tuberculosis cases stead- 
ily decline since 1990, and during the 
decade TB cases have dropped 42%. (Fig- 
ure 4.) 


The outreach efforts of public health 
nurses, outreach staff and pulmonary phy- 
sicians have broken down barriers that in- 
fected patients might face by ensuring 
coverage and treatment for all, regardless 
of ability to pay, and by providing cultur- 
ally sensitive and language-specific care, 
with 16 languages spoken. 


EMS 


Three years ago, Mayor Menino funded 
an expansion of Boston EMS to improve 
the response to those facing medical 
emergencies. Boston now has 261 Emer- 
gency Medical Technicians and paramed- 
ics on the streets, an increase from 190 in 
FY95. In addition, the FY97 budget in- 
cluded the purchase of 14 new ambu- 
lances. The growth in EMS personnel 
and vehicles has resulted in a 40% in- 
crease in pre-hospital coverage for the 
city. Also with the Mayor's expansion, 
EMS has surpassed its goal of a median 
response rate of seven minutes for Prior- 
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ity One calls, answering such calls in an 
average of 5.9 minutes. Priority One calls 
include trauma, cardiac arrest and other 
life threatening emergencies. 


In addition to these enhancements of ser- 
vice, EMS has embarked on a com- 
prehensive training and prevention 
campaign, the Sudden Cardiac Death Pre- 
vention program. This initiative provides 
training and equipment to as many peo- 
ple in the community as possible to re- 
spond to a cardiac arrest. Through the 
program, all Boston and Massport fire- 
fighters are given CPR and defibrillation 
training. Semi-Automatic External Defi- 
brillators (SAED) are standard equipment 
on all Boston Fire Engine Companies and 
EMS ambulances. In FY98, EMS looks for- 
ward to training selected Boston Police 
staff and to start pilot programs in the 
Boston Public Schools to increase aware- 
ness on CPR. 


The combined impact of these enhance- 
ments has been remarkable. The survival 
rate from sudden cardiac arrest is 50% 
higher than it was just three years ago. In 
the last year alone, 45 people whose 
heart had stopped beating were resusci- 
tated and discharged from the hospital. 
Boston now boasts the second-best car- 


diac arrest save rate in the United States, 
and Boston compares favorably with 
other dense urban areas. Boston’s rate is 
six times higher than that of New York 
and five times higher than in Chicago. 
(Figure 5.) 
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New Initiatives 
Increased AIDS funding 


This year's budget includes $250,000 in 
additional funding for the prevention and 
treatment of AIDS that the Mayor com- 
mitted to in his January, 1997 State of the 
City speech. During the next year, Public 
Health AIDS Services will establish an 
HIV prevention planning group, which 
will work with the commission to develop 
epidemiologic profiles of the current and 
future population with AIDS, assess pre- 
vention needs, and establish a com- 
prehensive plan to prevent HIV. 


Boston has long been recognized as a 
leader in efforts to reduce the spread of 
AIDS. Public Health AIDS Services is 
often included in national and interna- 
tional symposia on AIDS and public 
health. The wide spectrum of services 
provided by Public Health AIDS reflects 
the complexity of the epidemic, and of 
the populations particularly impacted. 


Interventions encompass prevention, edu- 
cation, counseling, testing, needle ex- 
change, drug treatment, and contracted 
services with community-based organiza- 
tions. The City of Boston supports AIDS 
initiatives through administrative and 
agency contracts, which totaled nearly $2 
million in FY97. Also impressive has 
been Boston's success at attracting fed- 
eral grants through the Ryan White Care 
Act, which has grown from $2.2 million in 
FY91 to $8.5 million in FY97. The com- 
bined City and federal dollars have in- 
creased AIDS funding more than $1 
million annually since FY91. 


Tobacco Control 


To date, the Tobacco Control Program 
has been a state funded initiative de- 
signed to increase awareness about the 
public health effects of tobacco use. This 
year, the City with unanimous support of 
Mayor Menino and City Council, ap- 
proved an ordinance that will limit access 
to tobacco products for youth under the 
age of 18. The addition of City funding 
will provide resources to enforce the 
Youth Access to Tobacco Ordinance. 
Under the ordinance, cigarette vending 
machines and other devices and certain 
display materials promoting cigarettes 
will be prohibited in Boston. A stepped 
series of fines will be levied against viola- 
tors, with higher penalties for repeat of- 
fenders. 


Other Services 


Beyond public health and related ser- 
vices, the Public Health Commission also 
supports other initiatives at locations op- 
erated by the commission. The former 
BSRH campus contains several buildings 
that house programs that serve popula- 
tions affected by physical and mental 
abuse, substance abuse, AIDS, and stress- 
related conditions. The open space of 
the campus is conducive for many experi- 
encing complicating life circumstances 
that would otherwise be debilitating. On 
the former Long Island hospital site the 
City provides shelter and employment 
services for homeless residents. Notable 
among the many initiatives on Long Is- 
land is the farm, which allows workers to 
gain skills in agriculture and culinary arts. 
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Men and women participating on the 
farm receive wages, health services, edu- 
cational instruction, and mental health 
and substance abuse recovery services. 


The Future 


The Public Health Commission is fortu- 
nate to have within its ranks leading prac- 
titioners implementing imaginative 
solutions to problems faced by economi- 
cally and culturally diverse populations. 
With the establishment of the indepen- 
dent commission, the emphasis on pre- 
ventive public health will continue, 
benefiting the population it serves. At 
the same time, the City’s support of Bos- 
ton Medical Center will ensure the contin- 
uum of care that is so vital. 
Contemporary pressures on health care 
have called for answers beyond tradi- 
tional resolutions, but the steps taken by 
the City of Boston ensure that the tradi- 
tion of outstanding medical care for all, 
regardless of ability to pay, will not 
change. 


How to Read the Budget 


The Recommended Operating Budget for 
FY98 is presented in two volumes. Vol- 
ume | provides an overview of the City’s 
overall policy direction and financial posi- 
tion. The summaries of revenue and ex- 
penditure trends and issues, 
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administrative priorities, and manage- 
ment strategies provide the foundation 
for the policy decisions and resulting allo- 
cation of resources detailed in the depart- 
mental funding requests. 


Volume II presents the detail in support 
of each department's funding request. 
Each department's mission, key objec- 
tives, and past performance, promised 
performance and planned expenditures 
by line item explains the purpose of the 
requested operating budget. 


Tables of all General Fund, grants and 
other external funds, and capital projects 
to be completed by the end of FY98 are 
included by department. By program, key 
performance outcomes reflect how re- 
sources will be applied to improve ser- 
vices, or the effects of trade-offs in 

service levels. Several years of past per- 
formance and personnel and funding lev- 
els are provided for historical comparison. 


Departmental personnel tables list the ac- 
tual funding for specific titles and num- 
bers of positions. Program line item 
detail is not shown, except for the split 
between personnel and non-personnel 
funding; however, the departmental line 
item request is the result of the roll-up of 
all program budgets as the basis of bud- 
get planning. Program budget detail may 
be provided upon request. 
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OVERVIEW 


The proposed FY98 budget of $1.415 bil- 
lion in recurring revenue and recurring ex- 
penditures represents a 4.9% increase 
over the FY97 recurring revenues and ex- 
penditures. Also included in the overall 
budget is $4.3 million in non-recurring 
revenue and expenditures which brings 
the total budget increase to 5.2%. Three- 
quarters of the City’s revenue increase 
comes from its two largest revenue 
sources, the property tax levy and state 
aid. The property tax levy is expected to 
increase by $27.2 million, and state aid 
by $25.6 million. In addition, there is 
small growth in several other major recur- 
ring revenue categories. On the spending 
side of the budget, total departmental ap- 
propriations, (including the $4.3 million 
in non-recurring expenditures) increase 
by 5.2% and fixed costs increase by 5.5%. 


The City recorded its eleventh straight 
surplus in FY96. During FY97, the City’s 
bond rating was upgraded to an historical 
high. The City is currently well-positioned 
to maintain a balanced budget for FY97. 
FY97 is the first fiscal year subsequent to 
the merger of Boston City Hospital and 
Boston University Medical Center Hospi- 
tal. The transition from subsidizing the 
former Department of Health & Hospitals 
to appropriating a direct subsidy to the 
successor Public Health Commission pro- 
vides the City with long-term protection 
from increasing hospital costs. (Figure 1.) 


This Summary Budget section reviews the 
overall FY97 budget and the proposed 
FY98 budget, and the trends in each cate- 
gory in the summary budget table. A 
more detailed look at personnel trends 
and a projection of FY99 budget catego- 
ries follows this discussion. 


Overview Fiscal Year 1997 


Total planned FY97 expenditures in- 
creased by $26.0 million or 2.0%. This rel- 
atively small increase is somewhat 
misrepresentative since one-time costs 
related to the hospital merger were 
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booked in FY96 and thereby diminished 
the difference between FY97 planned and 
FY96 actual expenditures. On the reve- 
nue side, large increases in the property 
tax levy and state aid are offset by signifi- 
cant decreases in interest income, mis- 
cellaneous departmental income, and 
excises. The growth in planned FY97 de- 
partmental appropriations is 1.5%. Fixed 
costs, however, are budgeted at 3.9% 
higher than FY96. The FY97 budget cov- 
ers all the costs for pay raises negotiated 
with the unions to date. 


Millions of Dollars 
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Surpluses And Deficits 
FY85 - FY96 


Figure 1 


Overview Fiscal Year 1998 


Total planned FY98 revenues will increase 
by $70.5 million or 5.2% due largely to 
the property tax levy growth and state aid 
growth. This revenue growth provides 
the basis for planning FY98 appropria- 
tions and fixed costs to maintain a bal- 
anced budget. Overall, the proposed 
FY98 budget includes $1.42 billion in ex- 
pected revenues and planned expendi- 
tures. Following is a brief description of 
each category in the summary budget. 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
BUDGET SUMMARY 
(Dollars in Millions) 
FY95 FY96 FY97 FY98 
Actual Actual Budget Budget 
REVENUES 

Property Tax Levy 689.95 719.45 748.95 776.17 
Overlay Reserve (43.90) (36.76) (38.03) (36.96) 

Excises VAS i 57.34 53.66 58.46 

Fines 50.40 47.24 45.65 48.34 

Interest on Investments 13.96 22.86 10.00 16.00 

Payments In Lieu Of Taxes 12.56 17.36 18.44 18.30 

Urban Redevelopment Chapter 121A Boalt 32.18 30.56 30.51 

Miscellaneous Department Revenue Zoe 34.85 28.74 26.49 

Licenses and Permits ToALo 19.96 jp 17.28 

Penalties & Interest 9.22 8.62 7.65 8.75 

Available Funds 4.10 - 7.50 9.20 9.20 

Hospital Revenue 179.69 206.82 0.00 0.00 

State Aid 346.32 359.92 382.14 407.76 

Teachers Pension Reimbursement 33.15 34.82 35.00 35.00 

Total Recurring Revenue 1,425.05 1,532.16 1,349.16 1,415.31 

Non-Recurring Revenue 0.00 0.00 0.00 4.30 

Total Revenues 1,425.05 1,532.16 1,349.16 1,419.61 

EXPENDITURES 

City Departments 518.02 546.68 563.17 572.83 

DH&H / Public Health Commission 218.45 282.30 60.89 64.77 

County Departments 15.03 10.03 9.27 9.34 

School Department 424.94 456.15 471.77 491.50 

Reserve for Collective Bargaining 0.00 0.00 0.00 — 23.75 

Total Appropriations 1,176.44 1,295.16 1,105.10 1,162.18 

Pensions 101.65 94.10 98.71 102.28 

Debt Service 84.88 78.33 82.40 90.62 

State Assessments 60.08 61.60 62.95 64.52 

Reserve 0.00 0.75 0.00 0.00 

Total Fixed Costs 246.62 234.79 244.06 257.43 

Total Expenditures 1,423.06 1,529.95 1,349.16 1,419.61 

Surplus (Deficit) 2.00 221 0.00 0.00 
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REVENUE 


Property Tax Levy 


Detailed discussion of the property tax 
levy is provided in the "Revenue Esti- 
mates and Analysis" section of this vol- 
ume. Below is a brief summary. 


The property tax levy has been the City’s 
most dependable source of major reve- 
nue growth during the past thirteen 
years. The increases were steady and con- 
sistent from FY85 to FY97, ranging from 
$28 million to $41 million. However, be- 
cause of the increasing property tax levy 
base, the $29.9 million incréase in FY85 
represented an 8.9% increase, while the 
$27.2 million increase in FY98 represents 
a 3.6% growth rate. Property tax levy 
growth is fundamental for the financial 
health of the City since it provides over 
half of all City revenue in FY98. (Figure 
Phe 


— TEACHERS 
/ PENSIONS 
2.6% 
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FY98 Estimated Revenue 


Numbers may not add to 100% due to rounding 


Figure 2 


Proposition 2 1/2 has been the over- 
whelming factor affecting the City's prop- 
erty tax levy since being passed in 1980. 
Proposition 2 1/2 limits the property tax 
levy in a city or town to no more than 
2.5% of the total fair cash value of all tax- 
able real and personal property. Due to 
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this requirement, Boston's property tax 
levy was reduced over three years from 
$518.6 million in FY81 to $333.2 million 
in FY84. It also limits the total property 
tax levy to no more than a 2.5% increase 
over the prior year’s total levy with cer- 
tain provisions for new growth and con- 
struction. Finally, Proposition 2 1/2 
provides for local overrides of the levy 
limit and a local option to exclude certain 
debt from the limit. The City of Boston, 
however, has not voted to either override 
the levy limitations or exclude any debt 
from the limit. 


In each year since FY85, the City has in- 
creased its levy by the allowable 2.5%. 
During these same years, the levy has 
also been positively impacted by taxable 
new value, especially from new construc- 
tion in the 1980’s and additional personal 
property in recent years. The combined 
effect of the allowable 2.5% increase and 
the taxable new value is an average an- 
nual levy increase from FY93 through 
FY97 of 5.1%, and a projected increase in 
FY98 of 3.6%. 


During the final stretch of the 1980's up- 
swing in real estate values, between Janu- 
ary, 1986 and January, 1990, the City’s 
total taxable value went from $24.2 bil- 
lion to $36.4 billion. Subsequently, the 
New England region experienced a deep 
recession, and activity in both the com- 
mercial and residential markets slowed 
dramatically. Office vacancy rates in- 
creased and downtown development 
came to a near standstill. All of this was 
reflected in the fourth City-wide revalua- 
tion, establishing values as of January 1, 
1991 at $29.8 billion, an 18.1% decline 
from the prior year. This was followed by 
decreases in taxable value of 8.4% and 
1.9% in the following two years. This 
slide in values was reversed according to 
the fifth city-wide revaluation, which 
showed a 5.0% increase to $28.1 billion 
as of January |, 1994, followed by in- 
creases of 4.5% and 5.5% in the following 
two years. The City’s current taxable 
value (for the FY97 tax billing) is $31.0 bil- 
lion. 


As values decreased in the early 1990s, 
the City continued each year to maximize 
the allowable levy increase under Proposi- 
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tion 2 1/2. Between FY90 and FY94, the 
levy increased each year by an annual av- 
erage of 6.4%. The dramatic decrease in 
values brought the effective tax rate (levy 
/ taxable value) from its healthy low point 
of 1.4% in FY89 to 2.47% in FY94, danger- 
ously close to the Proposition 2 1/2 tax 
rate ceiling of 2.50%. However, subse- 
quent to the three years of total taxable 
value increases described above, the City 
now has a little bit of space between its 
FY97 net effective tax rate of 2.42% and 
the tax rate ceiling. (Figure 3.) 
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Excises 


The Commonwealth imposes an excise 

on the registration of motor vehicles, the 
proceeds of which are received by the mu- 
nicipality of residence of the registered 
owner of each vehicle. The excise is a uni- 
form rate of $25 per $1,000 of vehicle valu- 
ation. Valuations are determined by a 
statutory depreciation schedule based on 
manufacturers list price and year of man- 
ufacture. As employment growth and 
consumer confidence have revisited New 
England over the past few years, more 
people returned to the market for new 
cars. This increased motor vehicle excise 
revenue from $21.7 million in FY94 to 


$24.5 million in FY95 to $27.6 million in 
FY96. The City expects motor vehicle ex- 
cise revenue to easily exceed the midyear 
budget estimate of $25.0 million in FY97 
and to climb to $28.6 million in FY98. 


The local room occupancy excise 
amounts to 4% of the total amount of 
rent for each hotel or motel room occu- 
pancy (in addition to the existing state ex- 
cise of 5.7%). The growth of this revenue 
source tends to mirror the economy. As 
the economy has grown stronger over the 
last few years, room occupancy excise re- 
ceipts have increased steadily. Boston's 
occupancy and room rates are among the 
highest in the country and the most re- 
cent data on tourism continues to show 
an increasing number of visitors coming 
to Boston. Room occupancy excise reve- 
nue totaled $16.7 million in FY95 and 
$17.6 million in FY96. The City’s room-oc- 
cupancy excise tax receipts are expected 
to exceed the midyear budget estimate of 
$16.5 million in FY97 and are projected at 
$17.7 million in FY98. 


The excise on the sale of jet fuel is 5% of 
the average sales price, but not less than 
5 cents per gallon. The City actually col- 
lected the greatest amount from this new 
excise in its first full year, FY87. One rea- 
son that the jet fuel excise has tended 
not to increase is that with jet fuel selling 
consistently below $1.00 per gallon, the 5 
cents per gallon minimum tax has gener- 
ally been the operative rate. Another un- 
derlying factor which limits jet fuel excise 
growth is the increased fuel efficiency of 
commercial aircraft which use Logan air- 
port. Because fuel is such a major por- 
tion of their expenditures, airlines have 
steadily improved the fuel efficiency of 
their fleet. Jet-fuel excise revenue totaled 
$11.5 million in FY95 and $12.0 million in 
FY96. The City now expects this revenue 
source to come in close to its $12.0 mil- 
lion midyear projection for FY97 and has 
also budgeted $12.0 million for FY98. 
(Figure 4.) 


Fines 


Over the last three years, the City has is- 
sued on average approximately 1.66 mil- 
lion parking tickets per year and has for 
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Figure 4 


several years maintained a high rate of 
collection on these tickets. The major fac- 
tors figuring in the City’s successful col- 
lection rate include non-renewal of 
violators’ registrations and licenses by 
the Registry of Motor Vehicles until penal- 
ties are paid, booting and towing of vehi- 
cles, increased ability to get fine 
payments from rental agencies, and sys- 
tematic collection of fines for company 
cars. 


From FY94 through FY96, parking fine re- 
ceipts averaged $45.9 million annually. 
The $43.7 million collected in FY96 was 
$6.2 million less than the peak in FY91. 
The decrease since FY91 has been driven 
by a lower ticketing level which initially 
occurred as the economic downturn re- 
duced the number of commuters, busi- 
ness travelers, and tourists coming into 
Boston which, in turn, reduced the num- 
ber of violations. As the Boston economy 
and job market has strengthened, in- 
creased traffic through the City has re- 
quired more vigilant on-street parking 
enforcement. As a result, FY97 March 
ticketing levels are 4% greater than at the 
same point in FY96. Due to this rebound 
in ticket issuance, FY97 parking fine reve- 
nue is expected to exceed the midyear 
budget estimate of $43.0 million. The 
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FY98 projection of $45.0 million assumes 
a leveling off of issuance. 


Interest On Investments 


In general, the City’s level of investment 


eamings is a function of the level of pre- 


vailing short-term interest rates and daily 
cash balances. During 1994 and 1995, 
the Federal Reserve raised short term in- 
terest rates seven times to 6% to ensure 
that the growing economy and the weak- 
ening dollar did not rekindle inflation. 
Due in part to the higher interest rates, 
the City received $14.0 million in interest 
income in FY95 and $22.9 million in 
FY96. This increase over the $10.6 million 
received in FY94 had a significant impact 
on the FY95 and FY96 budgets. 


The Federal Reserve's strategy worked 
well, but almost too well, as the economy 
lost momentum, and inflation stayed low 
for the year ended February 1996 at 2.7%. 
The Fed then lowered the federal funds 
rate three times to 5.25% in an effort to 
keep the economy from falling into reces- 
sion. The lower level of short-term inter- 
est rates and lower cash balances 
resulting from hospital revenues and ex- 
penditures no longer being a part of the 
City budget is resulting in a significant de- 
crease in FY97 interest income. Interest 
income is budgeted at $10.0 million in 
FY97, but will exceed this conservative es- 
timate by a reasonable margin. Making 
the assumption that interest rates will in- 
crease modestly, the City projects inter- 
est income to come in at $16.0 million in 
FY98. 


Payments In Lieu of Taxes 


Payments in lieu of taxes are payments 
made by tax-exempt institutions located 
in the City such as hospitals, universities 
and cultural institutions as a voluntary 
contribution for the municipal services 
that the City provides to them such as po- 
lice, fire and snow removal. Approxi- 
mately 56% of this revenue comes from 
the Massachusetts Port Authority. 
Growth in payments in lieu of taxes 
comes from the following sources: new 
payments in lieu of tax agreements; for- 
mulas agreed upon by contract which ad- 
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just the payment for inflation; and re-ne- 
gotiation of a current contract. The Mas- 
sachusetts Port Authority re-negotiated 
its contract with the City for FY96, result- 
ing in a $3.8 million increase. Most re- 
cently, the following non-profit entities 
have entered into new payments-in-lieu- 
of-taxes agreements with the City: Suf- 
folk University, Boston Medical Center, 
Children’s Hospital, and Mental Health 
Programs. Payments in lieu of taxes to- 
taled $12.6 million in FY95 and $17.4 mil- 
lion in FY96. The City now expects this 
revenue source to come in close to its 
$18.4 million midyear projection for FY97 
and has budgeted $18.3 million for FY98. 


Urban Redevelopment 
Chapter 121A 


The Chapter 121A legislation allows local 
governments to suspend the imposition 
of property taxes at their normal levels in 
order to encourage redevelopment. In re- 
cent years the City used this mechanism 
to encourage development of the 
FleetCenter and a new Genzyme manufac- 
turing plant in Allston. 


Section 10. The Urban Redevelopment 
Corporation excise is a municipal excise 
in-lieu-of-tax for which the Common- 
wealth acts as the collector and distribu- 
tor. In FY95 and FY96, the City collected 
Chapter 121A, section 10 distributions of 
$26.1 million and $23.9 million. In FY97 
and FY98, Chapter 121A revenues are 
budgeted at $22.4 million and $22.5 mil- 
lion. A general trend of decline in this 
revenue source is somewhat misleading 
because several 121A corporations have, 
or are in the process of, terminating their 
121A special tax status and returning to 
regular Chapter 59 property taxation. 
Thus, the downward trend in 121A reve- 
nue is compensated for by related in- 
creases in the property tax levy. 


In most cases, the formula for the 121A, 
Section 10 excise in-lieu-of-tax is $10 per 
$1,000 of the current fair cash value plus 
5% of current gross income. During FY92, 
the Commonwealth removed 121A excise 
tax receipts from the cherry sheet, the 
state’s annual listing of specific state aid 
program amounts for each city and town. 


The state thereby distinguished between 
local aid and state collection of a local 
revenue source. 


Section 6A. In addition to the Section 10 
payments collected by the Common- 
wealth described above, most 121A cor- 
porations have individual "Section 6A" 
agreements with the City that result in ad- 
ditional payments directly to the City. 
These Section 6A agreements are com- 
plex with actual amounts owed depen- 
dent on a formula that varies widely 
among the 121As. The City has begun a 
program to more thoroughly and system- 
atically compare Chapter 121A payments 
and liabilities and to improve the collec- 
tion rate. The City collected $9.1 million 
and $8.3 million in FY95 and FY96 Sec- 
tion 6A payments. The FY97 and FY98 
budgets estimate $8.2 million and $8.0 
million respectively. 


Miscellaneous Department 
Revenue 


This catch-all category contains twenty- 
two larger accounts and fifty-seven 
smaller accounts. Its largest revenue 
source is municipal medicaid reimburse- 
ments for school health services. This 
federal reimbursement (administered by 
the state) is relatively new. In its startup 
year, FY94, the City was reimbursed $1.8 
million, followed by $4.4 million in FY95. 
In FY96, the reimbursement cycle caught 
up after an initial lag, resulting in nearly 
two years’ worth of payments totaling 
$10.9 million in FY96. The City expects to 
receive $5.5 million in FY97 and $6.5 mil- 
lion in FY98 from municipal medicaid re- 
imbursements. This adjustment 
downward is the single biggest factor 
causing the decrease in miscellaneous 
departmental revenue from $34.9 million 
in FY96 to $26.5 million by FY98. The 
only other accounts in this revenue cate- 
gory which are projected to exceed $2 mil- 
lion in FY98 are fire service fees (which 
are increasing based upon a new set of 
fee increases), projected at $2.1 million; 
street repair permit fees, projected at 
$2.1 million; and pension and annuity re- 
imbursements, projected at $2.4 million. 
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Licenses and Permits 


The level of economic activity largely de- 
termines the level of many types of per- 
mitting and licensing done by City 
agencies. This category of revenue is dom- 
inated by building permit fees, from — 
which the City received $7.6 million and 
$11.8 million in FY95 and FY96. The City 
expects to receive $9.4 million and $9.0 
million in building permit fees in FY97 
and FY98. The next highest license and 
permit revenue is from alcoholic bever- 
age licenses from which the City received | 
$2.2 million in both FY95 and FY96, and 
is projecting the same for FY97 and FY98. 
The cable television franchise fee and 
street and curb permit fees are the only 
other two accounts in this category which 
exceed a million in annual revenue. The 
street and curb permit fees will remain in 
the $1.0 million to $1.2 million range be- 
tween FY95 through FY98. The cable tele- 
vision franchise fee has tended toward 
modest annual growth, going from $1.5 
million in FY95 to a projected $1.8 mil- 
lion in FY98. The FY98 amount will be im- 
pacted by a new contract currently being 
negotiated between the City and the 

local cable service company. 


Penalties and Interest 


Taxpayers are assessed both a penalty 
and interest for late payments of property 
tax bills and motor vehicle excise bills. 
The City collected $9.2 million and $8.6 
million in such penalties and interest for 
FY95 and FY96. Actual penalty and inter- 
est payments for FY97 are likely to exceed: 
the FY97 current budget projection of 
$7.7 million. These payments are pro- 
jected to come in at $8.8 million for FY98. 


Available Funds 


Available Funds are linked to a separate 
category of expenditure appropriation, 
that is, appropriations which are sup- 
ported by immediately available special 
fund transfers. Most of the City's general 
fund budget is "raised and appropriated 
from the tax levy" which means it is sup- 
ported by the revenues which are esti- 
mated to come in during the course of 
the fiscal year. This includes the tax levy, 
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excises, state aid and the various other 
categories of revenues described above. 
The only two significant available funds 
that the City budgets each year are park- 
ing meter revenues to support the Trans- 
portation Department, and cemetery 
trust monies which are used to support 
the City’s maintenance of its public ceme- 
teries. The amounts transferred from 
these two sources for FY95 and FY96 were 
$4.1 million and $7.5 million. In both 
FY97 and FY98 the City’s transfer from 
these two funds totals $9.2 million, with 
the split in each year being $8.5 million 
from the parking meter fund, and 
$700,000 from the cemetery trust fund. 
These monies were in FY97 and will be in 
FY98 “available” at the beginning of the 
fiscal year. Both of these special funds 
have fees collected during the course of 
the year. By transferring lesser amounts 
in FY95 and FY96, the City was able to 
build up these special fund / trust fund 
balances. 


State Aid 


Detailed discussion of state aid is pro- 
vided in the "Revenue Estimates and 
Analysis" section of this volume. Below 
is a brief summary. 


Over the last six years, the Common- 
wealth has been successful in balancing 
its own budget. This now gives the Com- 
monwealth the capacity to support and 
diversify the local revenue base, thereby 
reducing over-reliance by municipalities 
on the property tax. The primary forms of 
local aid distributions from the state to 
municipal general revenues are Chapter 
70 (education aid), additional assistance 
and lottery. The amount of these funds 
to be distributed each year to an individ- 
ual community is described on the cherry 
sheet along with other relatively smaller 
Commonwealth programs such as library 
aid, school construction and transporta- 
tion reimbursements, and highway funds. 


Since FY82, there have been three dis- 
tinct phases in state local aid funding pol- 
icy. From FY82 through FY89, local aid 
policy was essentially a revenue sharing 
response to Proposition 2 1/2, the state- 
wide cap on local property tax rates and 
levies. A reasonable annual increase in 
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local aid became an essential component 
in the financial planning for municipali- 
ties. This phase was followed by draco- 
nian state aid reductions implemented 
during the FY90, FY91 and FY92 budgets. 
During this period, the Governor and the 
Legislature significantly reduced state 
revenue sharing with cities, towns, and re- 
gional schools. Between FY89 and FY92, 
state-wide cherry sheet aid declined $602 
million or 20% while all other state spend- 
ing increased by $1.5 billion or 15%. 


In the most recent phase, which began 
with passage of the FY93 state budget, 
the Commonwealth embarked upon a 
multi-year commitment to increase and 
equalize funding for local education. In 
general, education aid during the FY93- 
FY97 period has been less favorable for 
Boston than the revenue sharing / needs 
based distribution arrangement during 
the FY82-FY89 period. To illustrate: the 
City's total state aid between FY93 and 
FY97 increased by $59 million or 18%, 
while its total state aid between FY83 
and FY87 increased by $123 million or 
52%. 


Furthermore, the current educational aid 
is delivered in tandem with state-man- 
dated costs, particularly charter schools. 
Charter schools are publicly: funded 
schools administered independently 
from local school committee and teacher 
union rules and regulations. Five charter 
schools have been organized in Boston. 
Charter school tuition is drawn directly 
from the City’s Chapter 70 aid. This draw 
on the City’s education aid totaled $6 mil- 
lion in FY96, and is budgeted to be $9. | 
million in FY97and $14.8 million in FY98. 
As enrollment in charter schools ex- 
pands, so will the costs. In addition, the 
Governor's proposed FY98 budget recom- 
mends increasing the number of charter 
schools which can be opened statewide 
from twenty-five to seventy-five. 


The recent significant increases in the 
City's Chapter 70 aid, $23.4 million in 
FY97 and $29.1 million proposed for FY98, 
is similar in size with Boston’s average in- 
creases under the needs based formula 
during the 1980's, and almost keeps pace 
with the City’s educational service needs, 
unlike the Chapter 70 funding levels dur- 
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ing the first few years of education re- 
form. A vital component in the City’s de- 
livery of quality public education in the 
near-term is continued solid support 
from the state. 


Even though Boston's education reform 
aid has been climbing since FY93, the 
City’s FY97 aid distribution from the Com- 
monwealth is still less than the City’s 
FY89 peak state aid amount, and has not 
kept pace with Boston Public Schools’ 
funding. (This comparison does not take 
into account the significant increase in 
state funding supporting Suffolk County 
corrections’ costs). 


Lottery aid for the City, as for most munic- 
ipalities, has grown steadily the last few 
years as a result of a state decision to lift 
the lottery cap imposed during the state’s 
budget crisis in the early 1990’s. The 
City’s lottery aid was $33.0 million in 
FY95, $37.5 million in FY96, $41.1 million 
in FY97, and $45.7 million in FY98. The 
lottery formula distributes lottery aid 
based upon each municipality's relative 
per capita property wealth. The City re- 
ceives a smaller percentage in lottery aid 
than its share of the state population, 
and dramatically less than the share of 
lottery proceeds derived from sales in 
Boston. Nevertheless, lottery has been 
an important source of revenue growth 
the last several years, aiding the City 's ef- 
forts to sustain adequate municipal ser- 
vices. 


Teachers’ Pension 
Reimbursement 


Boston's cherry sheet includes an item 
unique to the City, the teachers’ pension 
reimbursement for pension charges to 
the City. The pensions paid to retired 
teachers from all other cities and towns 
in Massachusetts come directly from the 
Commonwealth via the State-Teachers 
Retirement System. In a singular arrange- 
ment mandated by general law, pensions 
paid to retired Boston teachers are paid 
by the State-Boston Retirement System, 
which charges the City of Boston for this 
cost as part of its annual pension fund- 
ing. The City, in turn, is reimbursed on 
the cherry sheet by the Commonwealth. 
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In short, the Boston teachers’ pension 
payroll is administered locally, but, as 
with all other teacher pensions in Massa- 
chusetts, is the financial responsibility of 
the Commonwealth. Due to the early re- 
tirement incentive program for 250 teach- 
ers in 1993, the teachers’ pension 
reimbursement jumped to $33.7 million 
in FY95, $34.8 million in FY96, and has 
come in at $34.9 million in FY97 (slightly 
under the amount budgeted). The 
teachers’ pension reimbursement is esti- 
mated at $35.0 million in FY98. 


Non-recurring Revenue 


Included in the FY98 budget is $4.3 mil- 
lion in non-recurring revenue to be trans- 
ferred from the surplus property 
disposition fund. The original source of 
these funds is the proceeds from the sale 
of central artery land to the state for the 
central artery project. In maintaining its 
policy of not supporting recurring operat- 
ing costs with non-recurring revenue, the 
City is limiting this transfer to an amount 
not greater than the $3.3 million in non- 
recurring costs identified by the City for 
the Police Department's move into its 
new headquarters building during FY98, 
and to the funding of $1 million for a new 
reserve appropriation, a Risk Retention 
Reserve. 


EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures are broken down into two 
primary groups: appropriations directly 
related to departmental services and 
fixed and mandated costs. FY98 appropri- 
ations are further subdivided into five cat- 
egories: 
© City Departments, which includes all operat- 
ing department appropriations as well as a 
set-aside for tax title and annual audit ex- 
penses; 
© Boston Public Health Commission, the City 
appropriation for the new quasi-independent 
authority and successor to the Department of 
Health and Hospitals; 
© County Departments, including the depart- 
mental appropriations for the two county 
functions that are supported by the City of 
Boston, the Registry of Deeds and the Suffolk 
County Sheriff. It also includes a prorated 
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share of the appropriations for Pensions and 
Annuities, Medicare Payments, Workers’ 
Compensation, and employee benefits admin- 
istrative expenses. 

¢ School Department, the City appropriation 
for the Boston Public Schools. 

¢ Collective Bargaining Reserve, an appropria- 
tion for the projected impact of collective bar- 
gaining settlements. 


City Departments 


The appropriation for City Departments 
in FY98 has increased 1.7% over the FY97 
appropriation. The Mayor's commitment 
to public safety issues and economic de- 
velopment, as well as the impact of set- 
tled collective bargaining agreements 
have contributed to the increase. Approx- 
imately 70% of the Summary Budget’s 
"City Department" expenditures come 
from four areas: Police, Fire, Public Works 
and Health Benefits. The Police 
Department's appropriation will increase 
by $9.6 million, or 5.7%; the Fire Depart- 
ment will increase by $4.4 million, or 
4.5%. However, $3.1 million of the in- 
crease in Police or Fire appropriations is 
due to a budget transfer from a pre- 
viously centralized appropriation. Public 
Works will see an increase of $4.2 million, 
or 7.9%. Health Benefits will remain fairly 
stable when compared to the FY97 appro- 
priation. 


Appropriations can also be divided by 
cabinet, to better reflect the overall pol- 
icy priorities and trends by service area. 
(Figure 5.) 


Some of the highlights of FY97 - FY98 
changes by cabinet are as follows: 


Mayor's Office - The cabinet will see a 
net decrease of 3.7% after some struc- 
tural changes in departments. The new 
Office of Public Information is a combina- 
tion of the Press Office and the 24 
Hour/Constituents’ Services program for- 
merly contained in the Office of Neighbor- 
hood Services (ONS). (During FY97 ONS 
was added to the Mayor's Cabinet.) 


Chief Operating Officer - The elimina- 
tion of vacant positions, reorganization 
within departments and better use of 
technology will result in a decrease of ap- 
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Figure 5 


proximately $807,000. Holding the line 
on acceptable health insurance increases 
has played a major role in this cabinet’s 
control over the FY98 appropriation. 


Chief Financial Officer - Shifts in expen- 
ditures from the finance cabinet to other 
areas, as well as substantial decreases in 
all but one of the departments, will result 
in a $6.8 million decrease in the FY98 ap- 
propriation. Changes in the state pen- 
sion laws now require local retirement 
boards to be funded through pension in- 
vestment income. The City will no longer 
be required to appropriate funds for the 
operation of the Retirement Board - a re- 
duction of $1.4 million. The departmen- 
tal legal liabilities and public safety 
indemnification liabilities formerly in- 
cluded in the Execution of Courts appro- 
priation have now been included in the 
budgets of the respective departments, 
resulting in a finance transfer of $4.4 mil- 
lion. 


Public Safety - The FY98 budget contains 
funding for two classes of firefighters and 
one class of police officers, as well as the 
annualized net cost ($4 million) of 
classes added in the second half of FY97. 
(Forty of the fifty police officers added in 
March 1997 will be partially funded 
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through a federal grant.) The opening of 
the new police headquarters is scheduled 
for October, 1997. The FY98 Police bud- 
get contains $3.3 million to cover the 
costs of moving into the new building, in- 
cluding new equipment at an estimated 
cost of $2.1 million. 


Economic Development - The cabinet 
will remain fairly level overall. It will be 
increasing activity in the area of neighbor- 
hood development, including the Main 
Streets program. 


Basic Services - The request for this cabi- 
net contains a net increase of $3.6 mil- 
lion, driven mainly by increases expected 
in the Public Works trash collection and 
disposal contracts. Multi-year bids are in 
process; costs are driven by the state’s 
landfill closure policy. 


Environmental Services - The 2% in- 
crease in this cabinet is largely the result 
of collective bargaining. The Inspectional 
Services appropriation continues to sup- 
port the efforts of the department to en- 
hance its building inspection programs, 
expand its price equity program and pro- 
ceed with full implementation of the 
"Clean It or Lien It" program. The depart- 
ment is also planning two new pilot pro- 
grams. One would address the area of 
blighted, abandoned houses, the second 
would seek to improve living conditions 
for children and families living within the 
City. 


Human Services - The $4 million in- 
crease in the cabinet request for the most 
part reflects the $3.9 million increase in 
the appropriation to the Public Health 
Commission. The Office of Community 
Partnerships will see a substantial in- 
crease in its appropriation for FY98 to 
fund an early education and child care ini- 
tiative that will seek to address the educa- 
tion and service needs of Boston's 
children from birth to kindergarten over 
the next five years. The City’s commit- 
ment will leverage state funding from the 
Executive Office of Health & Human Ser- 
vices. Community Centers will continue 
the kindergarten program initiated this 
year as well as its before school programs 
for those attending elementary schools 
with late starting hours. Community Cen- 
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ters will also be providing new programs 

at the Mason and Draper Pools which will 
be re-opened after extensive renovations, 
and expanding the Girls’ Center program. 


Public Health Commission 


The Commission is responsible for pro- 
viding the public health operations for- 
merly provided by the Department of 
Health and Hospitals (DHH) and Trustees 
of Health and Hospitals (THH). Itis a 
principal component of the Boston Public 
Health Network consisting of the Public 
Health Commission, eight Community 
Health Centers, and the new Boston Med- 
ical Center. Through Boston Emergency 
Medical Services, the Commission also 
provides pre-hospital emergency care. 


The FY98 appropriation for the Public 
Health Commission maintains the City’s 
commitment to Boston's public health 
system. The appropriation reflects an in- 
crease of $3.88 million over the FY97 ap- 
propriation. Within the total $64.77 
million FY98 budget is a subsidy of $4 
million for Emergency Medical Services 
(EMS) and a provision of $20.4 million for 
public health programs. The budget also 
covers approximately $30.3 million in 
fixed costs such as pensions, debt ser- 
vice, benefits, and Boston Medical Center 
funding provided for in the hospital 
merger agreement. 


County Departments 


Prior to FY93, state support of county cor- 
rections for Suffolk County was by means 
of state aid into the City’s general fund. 

In FY93, the Commonwealth shifted its 
support of county corrections from the 
City’s general fund to directly funding the 
Sheriff's Department. In FY96, the City 
was responsible for funding 12.5% of the 
Sheriff's Department's budget with the 
Commonwealth funding the rest. Be- 
cause this is about double the percent- 
age of the FY96 statewide local 
contribution over statewide county cor- 
rections spending, the City received a re- 
duction for FY97 to 8.75% of the Sheriff's 
budget. The City is again requesting a re- 
duction in the percentage it is required to 
contribute. Because of this request, the 
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City has initially level funded the Sheriff's 
Department in the FY98 Recommended 
Budget. However, the actual cost to Bos- 
ton for county corrections in FY98 is still 
unknown. The City strongly favors a con- 
tinuation of the trend toward a fairer 
level of local contribution toward funding 
the Sheriffs Department. 


The City is also responsible for funding 
the Registry of Deeds for Suffolk County. 
A portion of the funding is derived from a 
designation of Deeds Excise revenue. 
The City’s annual “maintenance of effort” 
must increase 2.5% annually under cur- 
rent law. 


School Department 


The FY98 School Department budget con- 
tains a 4.2% increase. The School budget 
will increase between FY97 and FY98 by 
$19.7 million. All of the settled collective 
bargaining contracts are funded. In addi- 
tion, the FY98 budget request funds the 
cost of inflationary increases for such ex- 
penditures as insurance, heat, light and 
power, telephone, water and sewer, and 
health and life insurance; also, funded in 
this budget are educational initiatives 
such as pilot schools, full-day kindergar- 
ten, high school accreditation issues, the 
school to work program, and the develop- 
ment of curricula and assessments. (See 
the Education chapter for more details.) 


Pensions 


The City’s pension expense has remained 
relatively stable over the last several 
years. Meanwhile, the percentage by 
which the overall liability has been 
funded has improved from 45% in FY91 to 
62% in FY96. Over the longer term, the 
annual City pension funding requirement 
shows a slight downward trend. From 
FY89 - FY93 the City’s pension cost aver- 
aged $113.3 million. From FY94 - FY98 
the pension cost is estimated to average 
$112.8 million. (These numbers include 
pension costs allocated to the Sheriff's 
budget since FY95 and the Department of 
Health & Hospitals or Public Health Com- 
mission since FY96.) The reasons for this 
are several. First, pension reform laws of 
the 1980's increased the percent set aside 
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for pension funding out of new 
employees’ checks from 6% to 8% to 
greater than 8%. Consequently, as em- 
ployees who pay 6% or less as the em- 
ployee portion of pension funding are 
replaced by new employees paying 8% or 
more, the percentage which the City pays 
for covering each year's additional pen- 
sion liability decreases. Second, the aver- 
age annual rate of return on assets 
(11.6% for the period covering 1985 
through 1995) has significantly exceeded 
the 8% rate of return assumed in the pen- 
sion funding schedule. Third, several dif- 
ficult budget years in the early 1990's 
either reduced the City payroll or allowed 
it to grow slower than had been assumed 
in the pension funding schedule. 


These last two items, often called actuar- 
ial gains, are incorporated into the City’s 
pension funding schedule each time the 
pension system does a full valuation. 
State law calls for full valuations at least 
every three years. The most recent valua- 
tion was approved during FY95 and the 
pension system is therefore required to 
do another full valuation in time to ad- 
just the pension funding schedule for 
FY98 forward. 


Debt Service 


The level of expenditure for debt service 
from FY91 through the FY97 budget (in- 
cluding debt paid out of the Public 
Health Commission budget) remained 
stable, staying within an $85 million to 
$90 million range. The FY98 budget, with 
FY98 debt paid out of the Public Health 
Commission budget of $2.3 million, and 
remaining City and County debt service 
of $90.6 million, exceeds the FY91 - FY97 
range by approximately $3 million. How- 
ever, because of parallel growth in the 
budget, FY98 debt will remain under the 
7% range as a percentage of total expen- 
ditures, as has been the case since FY88. 
(For further detail see the Capital Plan- 
ning and Financial Management chap- 
ters.) 


The increase reflected in the debt service 
budget for FY98 reflects the higher bor- 
rowing amount in November, 1996 ($90 
million), and the higher borrowing 


amount planned for the fall, 1997 ($90 
million), as compared to $70 million and 
$75 million in the fall of 1994 and 1995. 
The higher borrowing level is a conse- 
quence of increased capital renovations 
and planned new construction for the 
Boston school system, which is partially 
reimbursed by the state, as well as the 
construction of a new police headquar- 
ters. 


State Assessments 


Accompanying the local aid distributions 
on the cherry sheet are several charges to 
the City from the Commonwealth. All but 
the state assessment for the Massachu- 
setts Bay Transit Authority (MBTA) are rel- 
atively small. In accordance with 
Proposition 2 1/2, these charges, on a 
statewide basis, cannot increase annually 
by more than 2.5%. Consequently, the 
City’s state assessment has grown slowly 
from $51.3 million in FY91 to an esti- 
mated $64.5 million in FY98. The MBTA 
costs have traditionally grown at a much 
faster pace than the allowable 2.5% in- 
crease in state assessments and conse- 
quently so has the Commonwealth's 
annual subsidy to the MBTA. 


Reserve 


The City is required by law to maintain a 
reserve on its balance sheet of 2.5% of 
the prior year appropriations (not includ- 
ing the School Department which has its 
own separate reserve). The current bal- 
ance of this reserve is $18.7 million. Due 
to the significant reduction in FY97 non- 
school departmental appropriations 
which was a result of the removal of hos- 
pital operations from the budget, this re- 
serve is already fully funded through the 
end of FY98. The reserve is allowed to be 
used to provide for extraordinary and un- 
foreseen expenditures and the Mayor 
may make drafts or transfers against this 
fund with City Council approval only in 
the month of June. Since the establish- 
ment of this reserve, the City has yet to 
make any drafts or transfers from the re- 
serve. 
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Appropriations by Cabinet FY96 Expend FY97 Approp FY98 Budget Variance 


Mayor's Office Consumer Affairs & Licensing. 016,081. 303,900 400,795 72,895 
Intergovernmental Relations 774,452 782,300 821,303 39,003 
Law Department 3,891,002 3,851,200 3,543,677 (307,523) 
Mayor's Office il Gish 1,572,800 1,604,088 31,288 
Neighborhood Services 1,110,413 1,200,300 698,727 (501,573) 
Office of Public Information 189,789 227,500 598,786 371,286 
Total 7,834,972 7,968,000 TOTS OU (294,623) 
Thief Operating Officer. Chief Operating Officer. ~~ ~~~ 451,558. 585,100 606,120. 301,020 
Graphic Arts Department 1,048, 284 1,414,500 1,223,259 (191,241) 
Health & Hospitals Department 282,702,213 0 0 0 
Human Resources 63,975,096 70,560,300 70,022,901 (537,399) 
Management & Information Svs 6,650,980 7,070,100 6,650,656 (419,444) 
Management Fund 209,925 210,000 210,000 0 
Office of Labor Relations 543,673 757,400 809,927 52,527 
Purchasing Division 1,006,759 1,067,500 1,054,938 (12,562) 
Unemployment Compensation 1,246 50,000 50,000 0 
Total 356,589,734 81,714,900 80,907,801 (807,099) 
hief Financial Officer Assessing Department 4,696 446 4,931,700 4,760,434 (171,266) 
Auditing Department 1,376,568 1,508,400 1,508,489 89 
Execution of Courts 9,954,328 8,500,000 4,111,647 (4,388,353) 
Medicare Payments 1,942,074 2,425,500 2,885,000 459,500 
Office of Budget Management 3,666,212 2,267,900 1,927,984 (339,916) 
Pensions & Annuities 6,587,961 7,000,000 6,300,000 (700,000) 
Retirement Board 1,361,000 1,376,100 0 (1,376,100) 
Treasury Department 3,559,347 2,826,000 2,593,685 (232,315) 
Workers' Compensation Division 509,907 518,900 470,933 (47,967) 
Workers' Compensation Fund 3,450,657 3,729,000 3,729,000 0 
Total 37,104,500 35,083,500 28,287,172 (6,796,328) 
Public Safety. Fire Department. ~~~ 94;110,126 96,760,200. 101,163,428 4,403,228" 
Police Department 155,831,910 166,980,400 176,549,834 9,569,434 
Total 249,942,036 263,740,600 PARTE TENS PAS 13,972,662 
ducation Boston Public Schools 455,940,894 471,768,163 491,500,000 19,731,837 
Total 455,940,894 471,768,163 491,500,000 19,731,837 
Economic Development Boston Residents Job Polcy 259,879 281,300 295,532 14,232 
Department of Neighborhood Dev 4,131,394 4,352,000 4,496,460 144,460 
Minority\Women Business 350,793 353,500 376,004 22,504 
Rental Housing Resource Center 1,065,884 875,900 809,087 (66,813) 
Special Events & Tourism 971,130 1,040,900 1,011,693 (29,207) 
Total 6,779,080 6,903,600 6,988,776 85,176 
Basic Services Cemetery Division 1,276,724 1,268,000 1,398,961 130,961 
Central Fleet Maintenance 1,161,486 2,652,000 2,588,111 (63,889) 
Election Department 3,074,324 3,063,700 2,850,900 (212,800) 
Library Department 23,413,963 21,523,500 21,545,183 21,683 
Parks & Recreation Department 9,072,604 9,440,500 9,238,536 (201,964) 
Property Management Dept 12,067,608 12,604,419 12,664,671 60,252 
Public Works Department 52,269,231 52,440,000 56,597,302 4,157,302 
Registry Division 708,512 744,600 741,012 (3,588) 
Snow Removal 9,404,479 3,250,000 3,250,000 0 
Transportation Department 22,367,016 21,583,000 21,253,007 (329,993) 
Youth Fund 4,987,635 4,252,000 4,254,220 2,220 
Total 139,803,582 132,821,719 136,381,903 3,560,184 
Environmental Services Environment Department 671,183 724,600 757,328 32,728 
Inspectional Services Dept 8,488,122 10,033,181 10,227,279 194,098 
Total 9,159,305 10,757,781 10,984,607 226,826 
Human Services Community Partnership 598,525 847,200 1,376,748 529 548 
Elderly Commission 1,896,690 2,252,000 2,166,338 (85,662) 
Emergency Shelter Commission 354,851 388,500 399,958 11,458 
Office of Civil Rights 389,484 603,000 354,451 (248,549) 
Office of Cultural Affairs 315,390 357,300 374,224 16,924 
PFD/Boston Community Centers 10,346,644 11,541,000 11,736,091 195,091 
Public Health Commission 0 60,890,000 64,769,821 3,879,821 
Veterans Services Department 2,387 648 2,489,200 2,373,234 (115,966) 
Women's Commission 111,045 125,300 130,106 4,806 
Total 16,400,277 79,493,500 83,680,972 4,187,472 
Non-Mayoral Departments City Clerk 625,198 674,500 HAL A223 42,723 
City Council 2,659,782 2,807,300 2,840,172 32,872 
Finance Commission 143,871 150,400 164,322 13,922 
Licensing Board 400,164 471,400 445,218 (26,182) 
Registry of Deeds 1,588,003 1,646,200 1,711,846 65,646 
Suffolk County Sheriffs Dept 8,000,000 5,875,000 5,875,000 0 


Total 13,417,018 11,624,800 11,753,781 128,981 
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Note: 


The City prepares its financial state- 
ments in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles (GAAP) and 
publishes them annually in its Com- 
prehensive Annual Financial Report 
(CAFR) and as an appendix in all bond 
prospectuses issued by the City. How- 
ever, the budgetary basis accounting prac- 
tices established by the Massachusetts 
Department of Revenue are used in con- 
structing each year’s proposed budget, in 
the budget approval process, and in mon- 
itoring the budget throughout the year. 
Therefore all numbers used in this bud- 
get document are on a budgetary basis. 
For this reason there are no descriptions 
or discussions of separate funds because 
one major way in which budgetary basis 
accounting differs from GAAP is that 
while certain activities and transactions 
(e.g. debt service) are presented in sepa- 
rate funds in GAAP, in budgetary basis 
they are components of the general fund. 
For a fuller understanding of the differ- 
ences, a “walk-through” table demonstrat- 
ing the City’s revenue and expenditure 
totals for FY96 year-end statements in 
Budgetary versus GAAP accounting is pre- 
sented at the end of the Financial Man- 
agement chapter. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


The following table shows a three year 
comparison of city funded full-time equiv- 
alent (FTE) positions. The total net de- 
crease of 1,835 positions from January I, 
1996 to January 1, 1997 is largely due to 
the merger of Boston City Hospital with 
the Boston University Medical Center 
Hospital resulting in the transfer of 2,061 
Department of Health & Hospitals 
(DH&H) employees to the new Boston 
Medical Center and the early retirement 
of another 207. The remaining 422 
DH&H employees, along with a number 
of former employees of the Trustees of 
Health & Hospitals, were transferred to 
the newly-formed Public Health Commis- 
sion. The City’s Early Retirement Incen- 
tive (ERI) program, which resulted in 219 
retirements as of December 31, 1996 in 
non-public safety, non-schools positions, 


has also contributed to the decrease. To 
date, approximately 54% of those ERI po- 
sitions have been approved to be refilled. 
The FY98 budget reflects the filling of 
those approved positions through new 
hiring as well as departmental reorganiza- 
tions. The basic service departments 
were the departments most affected by 
the ERI program. 


The departmental increases that occurred 
between January |, 1996 and January 1, 
1997 reflect the Mayor's priorities in the 
public safety departments, Community 
Centers and Inspectional Services. Public 
safety departments increased by 182 
FTEs between January I, 1996 and Janu- 
ary 1, 1997 and are projected to increase 
again in FY98. New police and fire 
classes added in the second half of FY97, 
as well as classes scheduled for FY98 to 
offset attrition will result in an estimated 
increase of 215. 


Increasing enrollment in both regular and 
special education in the Boston Public 
Schools has caused growth in the school 
personnel numbers. From January 1, 
1996 to January I, 1997 the number of 
personnel increased by 75. In FY98 the 
number is expected to increase by 69 po- 
sitions; - teachers and instructional sup- 
port positions (including guidance 
counselors, library aides and SPED and 
Bi-lingual aides) account for the majority 
of the projected increase. The budget 
also provides for 55 additional bus moni- 
tors (not full-time equivalent positions). 


The Mayor's Office cabinet will remain 
fairly level in FY98. Consumer Affairs and 
Licensing will add three positions for its 
new consumer affairs program which will 
be partially funded through a grant. The 
Law Department will be seeking to in- 
crease its staff and decrease its reliance 
on outside legal contracts. 


In the Chief Operating Officer's cabinet 
the major increase will be in the Manage- 
ment & Information Services Department. 
The department will be reorganizing and 
strengthening its technical support staff 
to better serve the expanding technologi- 
cal needs of other departments. 


The Finance Cabinet shows a substantial 
net decrease from January |, 1997 to pro- 
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Personnel Summary 1/1/96 1/1/97 FY98 

FTE rie Projected 

Office of the Mayor Consumer Affairs & Licensing 7.0 6.5 11.0 
Intergovernmental Relations 9.0 10.0 10.0 

Law Department 58.5 46.5 56.3 

Mayor's Office 28.0 26.0 25.0 

Neighborhood Services 30.5 31.0 21.0 

Public Information 4.0 5.0 15.8 

Total 137.0 125.0 139.1 

Chief Operating Officer Chief Operating Officer 11.0 10.0 12.0 
Graphic Arts 41.0 36.0 38.0 

Health and Hospitals 2685.0 0.0 0.0 

Human Resources 38.5 32.5 35.0 

Labor Relations 8.0 11.0 11.0 

Management Info Svcs 88.0 74.0 84.0 

Purchasing Division 23.0 20.0 22.0 

Total 2894.5 183.5 202.0 

Chief Financial Officer Assessing Department 101.0 91.0 99.0 
Auditing Department 34.0 hy Ite 36.0 

Budget Management 35.0 33:0 33:9 

Retirement Board 31.5 31.5 0.0 

Treasury Department 60.5 56.5 61.0 

Workers' Comp Service 11.0 10.5 11.0 

Total 273.0 254.5 240.5 

Public Safety Fire Department 1683.5 1720.0 1759.0 
Police Department 2822.5 2968.5 3144.0 

Total 4506.0 4638.5 4903.0 

Education School Department 7436.5 7541.9 7581.4 
Total 7436.5 7511.9 7581.4 

Economic Development Minority Women Business 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Neighborhood Development 122.0 132.5 148.0 

Office of Boston RJP 8.0 8.0 8.0 

Rental Housing Resource Center 27.0 Was 17.0 

Special Events & Tourism 9.0 10.0 10.0 

Total 174.0 176.0 191.0 

Basic City Services Central Fleet Maintenance 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Election 59.0 58.9 42.0 

Library Department 543.7 529.0 530.0 

Parks and Recreation 241.5 222.5 221.0 

Property Management 252.0 233.0 266.0 

Public Works Department 520:0 475.5 496.0 

Registry Division 23.5 Zito 23.0 

Transportation 411.5 393.0 435.0 

Youth Fund 1.0 1.0 1.0 

Total 2057.7 1934.4 2014.0 

Environmental Services Environment 13.0 14.5 14.7 
Inspectional Services 187.5 201.0 236.0 

Total 200.5 215.0 250.7 

Health & Human Services Civil Rights 10.0 tits 7.0 
Community Centers 340.0 363.5 389.0 

Community Partnerships 3.0 8.0 9.0 

Cultural Affairs 7.0 8.0 8.0 

Elderly Commission 63.5 61.0 66.0 

Emergency Shelter 5.0 5.0 5.0 

Public Health Commission 0.0 729.0 720.8 

Veterans Services iS 17.5 19.0 

Women's Commission 2.0 2.0 2.0 

Total 452.0 1201.5 1225.8 

Non-Mayoral City Clerk 14.0 15.0 15.0 
City Council 61.0 60.5 68.0 

Finance Commission 4.0 4.0 4.0 

Licensing Board 10.5 8.5 10.0 

Registry of Deeds 49.0 56.0 49.0 

Sheriffs Department 0.0 0.0 0.0 

Total 138.5 144.0 146.0 

Grand Total 18,270 16,435 16,894 
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jected FY98 due to the fact that Retire- 
ment Board employees will be externally 
funded in FY98. 


The increase in the projected personnel 
level in the Economic Development cabi- 
net is due to the Office of Neighborhood 
Development's increase in the capital 
construction program personnel. The in- 
creased activity in this program is a result 
of the Mayor's aggressive schools’ capital 
plan. 


The Basic Services cabinet was hit partic- 
ularly hard by the ERI program. The in- 
crease from January |, 1997 to projected 
FY98 includes the re-filling of some of 
those ERI positions. Property Manage- 
ment will see an increase in the number 
of municipal police officers in order to ful- 
fill a commitment to the Boston Housing 
Authority. The Transportation 
Department's increase relates to a reorga- 
nization plan, a new class of 10 parking 
meter supervisors and the refilling of ERI 
positions. (The department has been 
holding off on filling vacancies due to the 
reorganization). 


In the Environment Cabinet, the In- 
spectional Services Department has al- 
ready begun to fill some of its vacant 
inspector positions in order to improve 
its building inspection programs. In FY98 
the department will be expanding some 
of the current pilot programs as well as 
adding new ones. 


The Health & Human Services cabinet 
will remain fairly level. Increases in the 
Elderly Commission shuttle drivers and 
in Veterans’ Services will be offset by 
slight decreases in other departments. 


FY98 - FY99 BUDGET PLAN 


Introduction 


In the FY97 Recommended Budget Over- 
view, a two-year financial projection was 
presented for the first time. While statu- 
torily the City must maintain an annual 
budget process subject to the appropriat- 
ing authority of the City Council, the sec- 
ond year projection provides a useful 
context for these decisions. Last year, 
the financial scenario illustrated the pro- 


jected shortfall that would result if the 
Mayor's proposed merger agreement for 
the city's hospitals and the Boston Uni- 
versity Medical Center Hospital did not 
receive City Council approval. With the 
endorsement of this plan, the bottom 
line of the City improved due to the re- 
moval of hospital operations from the op- 
erating budget. 


In projecting the City’s operating budget 
for FY99, no such issue looms on the hori- 
zon. However, there are still major policy 
considerations that, taken together, could 
have a significant effect on the City’s fi- 
nancial position. 


FY99 Financial Outlook 


The Recommended Budget for FY98 has 
been based on the most current available 
revenue picture. The FY99 plan reflects 
the best estimate of revenues as well as 
projecting the major components of ex- 
penditures given current policy and cost 
trends. 


Major revenue trends for FY99: 


Property Tax Levy: the 2.5% increase and 
new growth will result in a projected 
$33.2 million in additional tax levy. 


Excises: the three local excises (motor ve- 
hicle, room occupancy, and jet fuel) will 
increase $3.0 million, capturing normal 
inflationary impacts. 


Fines: with no change expected in park- 
ing fines, fine revenue will be essentially 
unchanged. 


Interest on Investments: with interest 
rates expected to be slightly higher, inter- 
est income will increase $0.5 million. 


Payments in Lieu of Taxes: with no new 
agreements forecast, PILOT revenue 
should increase less than 1%. 


Chapter 121A: increases in payments will 
be nearly offset by expiring agreements 
resulting in a $0.2 million increase, less 
than 1%. 


Miscellaneous Department Income: pro- 
jected from historical trends and conser- 
vative economic assumptions, 
miscellaneous department income 
should increase about $0.4 million over 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
BUDGET SUMMARY 
(Dollars in Millions) 
FY98 
Budget 
REVENUES 

Property Tax Levy 776.17 
Overlay Reserve (36.96) 

Excises 58.46 

Fines 48.34 

Interest on Investments 16.00 

Payments In Lieu Of Taxes 18.30 

Urban Redevelopment Chapter 121A 30.51 

Misc. Department Revenue 26.49 

Licenses and Permits 17.28 

Penalties & Interest 8.75 

Available Funds 9.20 

State Aid 407.76 

Teachers Pension Reimbursement 35.00 

Total Recurring Revenue 1,415.31 

Non-Recurring Revenue 4.30 

Total Revenues 1,419.61 

EXPENDITURES 

City Departments 572.83 

Public Health Commission 64.77 

County Departments 9.34 

School Department 491.50 

Reserve for Collective Bargaining Paes A ee 

Total Appropriations 1,162.18 

Pensions 102.28 

Debt Service 90.62 

State Assessments 64.52 

Reserve 0.00 

Total Fixed Costs 257.43 

Total Expenditures 1,419.61 

Surplus (Deficit) 0.00 


Numbers may not add due to rounding 
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FY99 
Budget 


809.39 
(38.54) 
61.42 
48.35 
16.50 
18.39 
30.75 
26.93 
18.49 
8.57 
9.20 
435.11 
35.35 


1,479.91 
1.00 


1,480.91 


WLP ER: 
66.94 
10.00 

501.21 
55.78 


1,211.26 
110.21 
96.00 
66.13 
0.00 
272.34 
1,483.60 


(2.69) 
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the FY98 expected receipts, reflecting sta- 
ble 1.7% growth. 


Licenses and Permits: a $1.0 million in- 
crease in building permits from a conser- 
vative FY98 projection makes up nearly 
all of the expected $1.2 million increase. 


Penalties & Interest: projected to fall 
$0.2 million after 2 strong years of growth. 


State Aid: projected to increase $27.4 
million or 6.7% reflecting historical experi- 
ence, plus the maintenance of the pres- 
ent charter school and education reform 
funding policies. 


Teachers Pension Payments: 1% increase 
is based on the reimbursement arrange- 
ment with the state and is reasonably pre- 
dictable. 


Non-Recurring Revenues: for FY99, an ad- 
ditional $1 million would be applied to 
the new Risk Retention Reserve through a 
transfer from surplus property funds. 


Total revenues: FY99 total revenues are 
projected to increase by $60.3 million, or 
4.2% over FY98 budget projections. This 
increase is lower than that estimated in 
FY98, due mostly to relatively weak 
growth in revenues other than property 
taxes and state aid. 


Expenditure Trends 


Major expenditure trends for FY99 in- 
clude: 


City Departments: with few exceptions, 
continued vigilance to control personnel 
increases, and reprogramming within ex- 
isting funding levels will hold departmen- 
tal spending growth to a minimum. 
Public safety spending should also pla- 
teau, since staffing levels will peak going 
into FY98 and equipment payments have 
leveled off, based on scheduled replace- 
ments using lease-purchase financing. 
The new Police Headquarters should be 
up and running, with only minor new cost 
impacts. After factoring in inflationary 
cost increases, particularly for large con- 
tractual service items in basic city ser- 
vices, utilities costs, and employee 
benefits, the overall City Departments 
budget increase is just 1% projected into 
FY99. 
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Public Health Commission: with slight in- 
creases in the fixed cost schedules (BMC 
assistance grant, pensions, health insur- 
ance), and projecting the continuation of 
EMS and public health services at current 
levels, the City’s net subsidy to the PHC 

is projected to increase 3% over the FY98 
Recommended Budget. 


County Departments: again, the City’s po- 
sition regarding the proposed state take- 
over of county functions argues for 
equalizing the local effort to 5%, the 
same as the state-wide average for other 
counties. Pending resolution of this 
issue at the state level, the FY99 projec- 
tion assumes the continuation of a 2.5% 
increase for the Registry of Deeds, level 
funding for the Sheriffs Department, and 
minor cost reductions in employee bene- 
fits, leaving this category practically level 
with FY98. 


School Department: many new programs 
with multi-year planning horizons are in 
the works, and many of these are antici- 
pated for FY99 implementation. The pro- 
jected increase of almost $10 million or 
2% (excluding the impact of outstanding 
collective bargaining agreements) would 
be driven by an enrollment increase at 
the same pace as recent years; the open- 
ing of three new Early Education Centers, 
with the net cost minimized by removal 
of less ideal classroom space; cost con- 
trol measures maintained in Special Edu- 
cation areas; and continued funding of 
ongoing initiatives already included in 
the FY98 budget base, such as curricula 
improvements and pilot schools. This 
scenario also assumes that the growing 
impact of charter schools, which is taken 
as an offset to revenues, and that the dra- 
matic expansion currently being consid- 
ered at the state level will not 
detrimentally affect the City’s allocation 
for education in the Public Schools in the 
near term. 


Reserve for Collective Bargaining: fully re- 
serving for the compounding impact of 
outstanding collective bargaining agree- 
ments, the size of the reserve appropria- 
tion will more than double as reflected 

for FY99. The projection of $55.8 million 
for all pay raises not presently executed 
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reflects the third year impact of across- 
the-board cost of living increases. 


The total appropriations for departmen- 
tal services under these parameters 
would increase by $52.7 million over the 
Recommended Budget for FY98. 


Fixed Costs: given the known pension 
funding schedule for the current city pay- 
roll, the debt service policies followed in 
the City’s capital plan, and mandated 
state assessments, fixed costs can be pre- 
dicted fairly accurately. In FY99, these 
costs will increase by $14.9 million, led 
by a 7.8% increase in the pension funding 
obligation and a 5.9% increase in debt 
service due to larger borrowings to fund 
school construction and the new police 
headquarters. 


Figure 6 displays the projected allocation 
of expenditures projected for FY99. 


Bottom line: under these scenarios, ex- 
penditures would exceed revenues by 
$2.7 million in FY99. 


Planning a Balanced Budget 


The usefulness of preparing a two-year 
planning horizon comes in the lead time 
it provides to make adjustments to alter 
the cost pressures on certain services, to 
promote cost-saving or new program- 
ming alternatives to improve the finan- 
cial position projected in the second year, 
and to monitor changes in assumptions 
as new needs or innovations present 
themselves. 


For example, the projections of hospital 
expenditure deficits looming on the hori- 
zon provided the impetus for a two-year 
effort to implement the hospital merger 
that created the new Boston Medical Cen- 
ter. The new reality in the City’s budget 
projection for FY99 is that its obligation 
to the new hospital is known in advance, 
due to a long-range financial plan to im- 
prove the financial viability of the new en- 
tity and its public health mission, and to 
secure fiscal stability for the City. 


The relative size of the projected expendi- 
ture deficit is within the range of 0.2% of 
the City’s overall budget. While this is 
not significant enough to warrant large- 
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scale shifts in operations based on the 
scenarios presented, there are key initia- 


SCHOOL 


DEPT. fa COUNTY DEPTS. 
33.6% 0.7% 
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7.4% 
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4.5% 4.4% 
DEBT 
SERVICE RESERVE FOR 
6.5% COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 
4.1% 


FY99 Expenditures 


Numbers may not add to 100% due to rounding 


Figure 6 


tives in active development to help the 
City deal with this variance and continue 
to control overall finances, and to pro- 
vide more breathing room to allow for dis- 
cretionary program funding. 


Controlling headcount 


Through the Managed Reduction Task 
Force and a budget-based position con- 
trol process, controlling the growth in per- 
sonnel will save direct salary and benefits 
costs. With strategic approvals of person- 
nel increases tied to service priorities, 

the overall City workforce should grad- 
ually shift from functions or programs 
that are less effective or can be down- 
scaled, to increasing direct services in the 
areas with the greatest benefit. 


Applied Technology 


The promise of automation is not neces- 
sarily job replacement, but productivity 
enhancement. As technology applica- 
tions spring up in actual business prac- 
tices throughout city government, work 
processes move faster, redundancy in 
overlapping functions like data entry are 
streamlined, and customer service ulti- 
mately improves. Already, many pro- 
cesses of government have been forced 
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to change, such as electronic funds trans- 
fers and direct deposit, computer-aided 
dispatch of emergency operations, and 
on-line services. Others on the drawing 
boards or already through the pilot phase 
include networking of schools, libraries, 
and community centers, procuring a new 
City-wide financial system, and the emer- 
gency operations center. As we move to- 
ward the next century, many applications 
that have not even been thought of will 
aid in the reprogramming and reprioritiz- 
ing of resources. 


Economics 


Although there are many external factors 
the City cannot predict or control, such 
as major shifts in the regional economy, 
natural events, or intergovernmental ef- 
fects, there are policy areas undergoing 
major change in which the City is a key 
player and has a large stake in the out- 
comes. 


As highlighted last year, the City has 
begun a major initiative to pursue the 
City's options and opportunities under 
pending deregulation plans in the elec- 
tric, gas, and telecommunications indus- 
tries. More than just following events as 
utility deregulation unfolds, the City is en- 
gaged in policy discussions to guide the 
transition from regulated monopolies to 
free market. Deregulation, coupled with 
the fact that the City is a large electricity 
customer ($26 million/year), offers oppor- 
tunities to minimize purchase costs by ne- 
gotiating pricing agreements or 
contracting with multiple suppliers. 

More immediately, the City has posi- 
tioned itself to manage its options by in- 
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stituting a conservation and demand con- 
trol initiative, and is setting up new sys- 
tems to monitor usage and pricing of the 
City’s energy consumption. 


Another significant policy area that the 
City is driving the agenda on, is the plans 
to locate a new Convention Center down- 
town, by the waterfront, to ensure 
Boston's position as a major tourist and 
business travel destination. Now in the 
near-final stages of joint state-city fi- 
nance negotiations, the Convention Cen- 
ter would have a major positive impact 
on the economy of Greater Boston. The 
City has justified an equitable level of 
local financial support, balancing any pro- 
jected growth in revenues with an analy- 
sis of potential service impacts on the 
City, particularly public safety, basic ser- 
vices, and capital infrastructure mainte- 
nance. 


Conclusion 


This two-year overview is provided as a 
guide to understand the impacts of the 
decisions presented in the Recom- 
mended Budget, and to provide a frame- 
work for future initiatives and financing 
proposals. Although it is not statutorily 
required, it is a useful tool in long-range 
planning and policy analysis. 


From a budget planning and manage- 
ment standpoint, the parameters summa- 
rized here are being built upon through 
an interactive forecast model with key de- 
partments, to allow the development of 
multi-year scenarios for individual 
department's operations, set within the fi- 
nancial constraints affecting the City’s 
overall budget. 
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| CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


Appropriation and Tax Order for the fiscal year 
Commencing July 1, 1997 and ending June 30, 1998 


ORDERED: 

I. That to meet the current expenses of the City of Boston and the County of Suffolk, in the fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1997 and ending June 30, 1998, the respective sums of money specified in the 
schedules hereinafter set out, be, and the same hereby are, appropriated for expenditure under the direction 
of the respective boards and officers severally specified, for the several specific purposes hereinafter 
designated and, except for transfers lawfully made, for such purposes only - said appropriations, to the 
extent they are for the maintenance and operation of parking meters, and the regulation of parking and 
other activities incident thereto (which is hereby determined to be $8,500,000), being made out of the 
income from parking meters and, to the extent they are for other purposes, being made out of the proceeds 
from the sale of tax title possessions and receipts from tax title redemptions in addition to the total real and 
personal property taxes of prior years collected from July 1, 1996 up to and including March 31, 1997, as 
certified by the City Auditor under Section 23 of Chapter 59 of the General Laws and the proceeds from 
the sale of surplus property to be transferred in the amount of $4,300,000 pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 24 of Chapter 190 of the Acts of 1982 as amended by Section 4 of Chapter 701 of the Acts of 
1986, and out of available funds on hand July 1, 1997, as certified by the Director of Accounts under said 
Section 23, and the balance of said appropriations to be raised by taxation pursuant to said Section 23: 
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FURTHER ORDERED: 

Il. That to meet so much of the expenses of maintaining, improving and embellishing in the fiscal period 
commencing July 1, 1997 and ending June 30, 1998, cemeteries owned by the City of Boston, or in its 
charge, as is not met by the income of deposits for perpetual care on hand December 31, 1996, the 
respective sum of money specified in the subjoined schedule be, and the same hereby is, appropriated out 
of the fund set up under Chapter 13 of the Acts of 1961 - the same to be expended under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Parks and Recreation: 


015-400-3321 
Cemetery Division 


Parks and Recreation Department 
Personal Services $700,000 
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CITY OF BOSTON *« MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 
Dear Councilors: 


] transmit herewith an appropriation order in the amount of $491.5 million for the Boston Public Schools for 
FY98, submitted pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 224 of the Acts of 1936, as amended by Chapter 190 
of the Acts of 1982, as further amended by Chapter 701 of the Acts of 1986, Chapter 613 of the Acts of 1987 
and Chapter 108 of the Acts of 1991. 


The School Department projects an additional $68.7 million in external funds for FY98, for a total operating 
budget of $560.2 million. In addition, the City’s FY98-FY02 Capital Plan outlines $225 million worth of 
school projects, and a separate reserve for collective bargaining includes anticipated settlements for all 
outstanding agreements, including those related to the School Department. 


No other Mayor in recent memory has invested more political capital in improving education. | truly believe 
in public education and that the Boston Public Schools are improving and will continue to do so. | am 
committed to working with the Boston School Committee and Superintendent Payzant to improve education. 
During this past year, the Boston Public Schools made much progress, introducing frameworks for 
reading/language arts, mathematics, science and social studies, administering a new assessment instrument, 
upgrading five Boston high schools to full accreditation, wiring 18 schools to the Internet during October's 
Net Day, and 13 more on Net Day last week, totally upgrading the technology system at the Jeremiah E. 
Burke High School and opening two pilot schools, the Greater Egleston Pilot School and the Multicultural 
Middle Pilot School. 


The request forwarded to you today is $19.7 million over the current FY97 budget appropriation, a 4.2% 
increase. The Boston Public Schools is receiving more than two-thirds of all discretionary funding, after 
covering fixed costs and reserving for collective bargaining, available for all departmental appropriations. 
Overall, the FY98 budget supports the second year of the School Committee’s educational reform plan, A 
Focus on Children. 


Improving education in Boston requires a long-term commitment to improve teaching and learning for all 
students. I look forward to working with you to bring about improvement in education for all of Boston's 


children. I respectfully request your support of the FY98 appropriation for the Boston Public Schools. 


Sincer 


Thomas M. Menino 
Mayor of Boston 


BOSTON CITY HALL ¢ ONE CITY HALL PLAZA * BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 02201 © 617/635-4000 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: 

That pursuant to Chapter 224 of the Acts of 1936, as amended by Chapter 190 of the Acts of 1982, and as 
further amended by Chapter 701 of the Acts of 1986, Chapter 613 of the Acts of 1987, and Chapter 108 of 
the Acts of 1991, to meet the current operating expenses of the School Department in the fiscal period 
commencing July 1, 1997 and ending June 30, 1998, the sum of FOUR HUNDRED NINETY ONE 
MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS ($491,500,000) be, and the same hereby is, 
appropriated, said sum to be raised by taxation pursuant to Section 23 of Chapter 59 of the General Laws: 


School Department $49 1,500,000 
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CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


\ 


= 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order in the amount 
of $5,465,000 to be expended in aid of the Boston Housing Authority for the purpose 
of defraying costs in relation to the development, including infrastructure work, 
acquisition and operating costs of a clearance, urban renewal, community renewal, 
relocation, rehabilitation or low-rent housing project, all within the City of Boston. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Mayor of Boston 


BOSTON CITY HALL © ONE CITY HALL PLAZA * BOSTON * MASSACHUSETTS 02201 © 617/635-4000 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That the sum of Five Million Four Hundred Sixty Five Thousand Dollars 
($5,465,000) be, and hereby is, appropriated to be expended in aid of the Boston Housing 
Authority for the purpose of defraying costs in relation to the development, including 
infrastructure work, acquisition and operating costs of a clearance, urban renewal, 
community renewal, relocation, rehabilitation or low-rent housing project, all within 

the City of Boston, and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and 
hereby is, authorized under the provisions of Section 20 of Chapter 121B of the General 
Laws, to issue from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of 
indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 
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CITY OF BOSTON * MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an 
appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on May 8, 1996 and 
May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996, 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $13,097,000 
to $20,652,000 for the purpose of planning, designing, acquiring land for, constructing 
and originally equipping structures and facilities including original structures and 
facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, or making major alterations, additions 
and major repairs to existing facilities including original equipment and landscaping, 
including the planting of shade trees, paving and other site improvements incidental 
or directly related to such remodeling, reconstruction or repair for the use of various 
city departments including the Community Centers, Fire and Police Departments. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Smas M” Meni 
Mayor of Boston 


BOSTON CITY HALL ¢ ONE CITY HALL PLAZA ¢ BOSTON * MASSACHUSETTS 02201 © 617/635-4000 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996 in the 
amount of Thirteen Million Ninety Seven Thousand Dollars ($13,097,000), is amended 
by inserting in place thereof the sum of Twenty Million Six Hundred Fifty Two Thousand 
Dollars ($20,652,000), and hereby is further amended by modifying the purpose 
description to the following: 
“appropriated for the planning, designing, acquiring land for, constructing 
and originally equipping structures and facilities including original 
structures and facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, or making major 
alterations, additions and major repairs to existing facilities including 
original equipment and landscaping, including the planting of shade trees, 
paving and other site improvements incidental or directly related to such 
remodeling, reconstruction or repair" 
for various departments including the Community Centers Department, the Fire Department, 
and the Police Department; and is again amended to read as follows: 
"and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby 
is, authorized under the provisions of Chapter 642 of the Acts of 1966, as 
amended, or under the provisions of Clauses (3) and (3A) of Section 7 of 
Chapter 44 of the General Laws," 
to issue from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of 
indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 


yy 


BOSTONIA. § 


CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an 
appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on May 10, 1995 and 
May 24, 1995, and approved by the Mayor on June 2, 1995, | 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $13,945,000 
to $14,620,000 for the purpose of planning, designing, acquiring land for, constructing 
and originally equipping structures and facilities including original structures and 
facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, or making major alterations, additions 
and major repairs to existing facilities including original equipment and landscaping, 
including the planting of shade trees, paving and other site improvements incidental 
or directly related to such remodeling, reconstruction or repair for the use of various 
city departments including the Fire, Police, Property Management, and Parks and 
Recreation Departments. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Homas” emo 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 


IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
May 10, 1995 and May 24, 1995, and approved by the Mayor on June 2, 1995 in the 
amount of Thirteen Million Nine Hundred Forty Five Thousand Dollars ($13,945,000), is 
amended by inserting in place thereof the sum of Fourteen Million Six Hundred Twenty 
Thousand Dollars ($14,620,000), and hereby is further amended by modifying the purpose 
description to the following: 
"appropriated for the planning, designing, acquiring land for, constructing 
and originally equipping structures and facilities including original 
structures and facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, or making major 
alterations, additions and major repairs to existing facilities including 
original equipment and landscaping, including the planting of shade trees, 
paving and other site improvements incidental or directly related to such 
remodeling, reconstruction or repair” 
for various departments including the Fire Department, the Police Department, the Property 
Management Department and the Parks and Recreation Department; and is again amended 
to read as follows: 
"and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby 
is, authorized under the provisions of Chapter 642 of the Acts of 1966, as 
amended, or under the provisions of Clauses (3) and (3A) of Section 7 of 
Chapter 44 of the General Laws,” 
to issue from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of 
indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 


CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order in the amount 
of $2,415,000 for the purpose of planning, designing, acquisition and development of 
land, constructing and originally equipping structures and facilities and for remodeling, 
reconstructing or making major alterations, additions and major repairs to existing 
facilities including original equipment and landscaping, paving and other site 
improvements incidental or directly related to such remodeling, reconstruction or 
repair for the use of various city departments including the Parks and Recreation 
Department. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Omds M? 0 
Mayor of Boston 


BOSTON CITY HALL ¢ ONE CITY HALL PLAZA ¢ BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 02201 © 617/635-4000 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That the sum of Two Million Four Hundred Fifteen Thousand Dollars 
($2,415,000) be, and hereby is, appropriated for the planning, designing, acquisition 

and development of land, constructing and originally equipping structures and 

facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, or making major alterations, additions 

and major repairs to existing facilities including original equipment and landscaping, 
paving and other site improvements incidental or directly related to such remodeling, 
reconstruction or repair for various departments including the Parks and Recreation 
Department and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, 
authorized under the provisions of Chapter 642 of the Acts of 1966, as amended, or under 
the provisions of Clause (25) of Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to issue 
from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness 
of the City up to said amount. 
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CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order in the amount of 
$23,470,000 for the purpose of planning, designing, acquiring land for, constructing and 
originally equipping structures and facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, or making 
major alterations, additions and major repairs to existing facilities, including original 
equipment and landscaping, including the planting of shade trees, paving and other site 
improvements incidental or directly related to such remodeling, reconstruction or repair 
for the use of various city departments including the Property Management, Library, 
Community Centers, Parks and Recreation, Police and Public Facilities Departments. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


enl 
Mayor of Boston 


BOSTON CITY HALL * ONE CITY HALL PLAZA * BOSTON * MASSACHUSETTS 02201 ¢ 617/635-4000 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That the sum of Twenty Three Million Four Hundred Seventy Thousand Dollars 
($23,470,000) be, and hereby is, appropriated for the planning, designing, acquiring land for, 
constructing and originally equipping structures and facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, 
or making major alterations, additions and major repairs to existing facilities including original 
equipment and landscaping, including the planting of shade trees, paving and other site 
improvements incidental or directly related to such remodeling, reconstruction or repair for 
various departments including the Property Management, Library, Community Centers, Parks 
and Recreation, Police and Public Facilities Departments and that to meet said appropriation the 
Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized under the provisions of Chapter 642 of the 
Acts of 1966, as amended, or under the provisions of Clauses (3) and (3A) of Section 7 of Chapter 
44 of the General Laws, to issue from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes, or 
certificates of indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 


CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order in the amount of 
$1,090,000 for the purpose of planning, designing, acquiring land for, constructing and 
originally equipping structures and facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, or making 
major alterations, additions and major repairs to existing facilities, including original 
equipment and landscaping, including the planting of shade trees, paving and other site 
improvements incidental or directly related to such remodeling, reconstruction or repair 
for the use of various city departments including the Fire and Library Departments. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That the sum of One Million Ninety Thousand Dollars ($1,090,000) be, and 
hereby is, appropriated for the planning, designing, acquiring land for, constructing and 
originally equipping structures and facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, or making 
major alterations, additions and major repairs to existing facilities including original 
equipment and landscaping, including the planting of shade trees, paving and other site 
improvements incidental or directly related to such remodeling, reconstruction or repair for 
various city departments including the Fire and Library Departments, and that to meet said 
appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized under the provisions of 
Chapter 642 of the Acts of 1966, as amended, to issue from time to time, on request of the 
Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 


octet 31 


CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order in the amount of 
$5,145,000 for the. purpose of the construction of municipal outdoor recreational and 
athletic facilities, including the acquisition and development of land and the construction 
and reconstruction of such facilities. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Thomas M. Ment 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That the sum of Five Million One Hundred Forty Five Thousand Dollars 
($5,145,000) be, and hereby is, appropriated for the construction of municipal outdoor 
recreational and athletic facilities, including the acquisition and development of land 
and the construction and reconstruction of such facilities, for the purpose of the Parks 
and Recreation, Community Centers and Environment Departments and that to meet 
said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized under Clause 
(25) of Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to issue from time to time, on 
‘request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness of the City up to said 


amount. 
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CITY OF BOSTON ¢« MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropriation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996 and approved 
by the Mayor on June 4, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $31,530,000 to 
$37,185,000 for the planning, designing, acquiring land for, constructing and originally equipping 
structures and facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing, or making major alterations, additions 
and major repairs to existing facilities including original equipment and landscaping, including the 
planting of shade trees, paving and other site improvements incidental or directly related to such 
remodeling, reconstruction or repair for various city departments including the Property 
Management, Public Facilities, Parks and Recreation, Library and Public Works Departments. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996 in the 
amount of Thirty One Million Five Hundred Thirty Thousand Dollars ($31,530,000), is 
amended by inserting in place thereof the sum of Thirty Seven Million One Hundred 
Eighty Five Thousand Dollars ($37,185,000), appropriated for the planning, designing, 
acquiring land for, constructing and originally equipping structures and facilities and for 
remodeling, reconstructing, or making major alterations, additions and major repairs to 
existing facilities including original equipment and landscaping, including the planting of 
shade trees, paving and other site improvements incidental or directly related to such 
remodeling, reconstruction or repair for various city departments including the Property 
Management, Public Facilities, Parks and Recreation, Library and Public Works 
Departments and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, 
authorized under the provisions of Chapter 642 of the Acts of 1966, as amended, or under 
the provisions of Clauses (3) and (3A) of Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to 
issue from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes, or certificates of 
indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 


CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 
TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


] transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropniation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on April 13, 1994 and April 27, 1994, and 
approved by the Mayor on May 4, 1994, and again amended on May 10, 1995 and May 24, 1995 
and approved by the Mayor on June 2, 1995. | 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $6,000,000 to $9,335,000 
appropriated for the cost of departmental equipment to service city departments including the Fire 
Department, the Health and Hospitals Department and the Management Information Services 
(M.I.S.) Department. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
April 13, 1994 and April 27, 1994 and approved by the Mayor on May 4, 1994 in the amount 
of Four Million Four Hundred Ten Thousand Dollars ($4,410,000), and amended by your 
Honorable Body on May 10, 1995 and May 24, 1995, and approved by the Mayor on June 2, 
1995 to the amount of Six Million Dollars ($6,000,000), is further amended by inserting 

in place thereof the sum of Nine Million Three Hundred Thirty Five Thousand Dollars 
($9,335,000) appropriated for the cost of departmental equipment to service city departments 
including the Fire Department, the Health and Hospitals Department and the Management 
Information Services (M.I.S.) Department; and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/ 
Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized under the provisions of Clause (9) of Section 7 of 
Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to issue from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, 
notes or certificates of indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 


CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an 
appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on May 8, 1996 and 
May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 25, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $4,595 ,000 
to $15,760,000 to provide for the cost of departmental equipment to service various 
city departments including the Management and Information Systems, Parks and 
Recreation, Printing and Property Management Departments. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 25, 1996 in the amount 
of Four Million Five Hundred Ninety Five Thousand Dollars ($4,595,000), is amended by 
inserting in place thereof the sum of Fifteen Million Seven Hundred Sixty Thousand 
Dollars ($15,760,000), appropriated for the cost of departmental equipment to service 
various city departments including the Management and Information Systems, Parks 

and Recreation, Printing and Property Management Departments; and that to meet said 

_ appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized under the provisions 
of Clause (9) of Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to issue from time to time, 
on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness of the City up to 
said amount. 


CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an 
appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on March 11, 1992 and 
March 25, 1992, and approved by the Mayor on April 2, 1992, amended on April 13, 
1994 and April 27, 1994 and approved by the Mayor on May 4, 1994, further amended 
on May 10, 1995 and May 24, 1995 and approved by the Mayor on June 2, 1995, and 
again amended on May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996 and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 
1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $15,915,000 
to $18,605,000 for the purpose of the installation of traffic control signals and public 
lighting installations, fire alarm or police communication installations and for extending 
and improving such installations. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


ofas M. Menin 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on March 11, 
1992 and March 25, 1992, and approved by the Mayor on April 2, 1992 in the amount of Nine 
Hundred Seventy Thousand Dollars ($970,000), and amended by your Honorable Body on April 13, 
1994 and April 27, 1994, and approved by the Mayor on May 4, 1994 to the amount of Eight Million 
Two Hundred Forty Thousand Dollars ($8,240,000), and further amended by your Honorable Body 
May 10, 1995 and May 24, 1995, and approved by the Mayor on June 2, 1995 to the amount of 

Ten Million Three Hundred Five Thousand Dollars ($10,305,000), and again amended by your 
Honorable Body on May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996 

to the amount of Fifteen Million Nine Hundred Fifteen Thousand Dollars ($15,915,000), is yet 
further amended by inserting in place thereof the sum of Eighteen Million Six Hundred Five 
Thousand Dollars ($18,605,000) appropriated for the installation of traffic control signals and public 
lighting, fire alarm or police communication installations and for the purpose of extending and 
improving such installations; and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and 
hereby is, authorized under the provisions of Clause (14) Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws 
to issue from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness of 


the City up to said amount. 


RIE 
CITY OF BOSTON » MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 
TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropriation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on April 13, 1994 and April 27, 1994, and 
approved by the Mayor on May 4, 1994, amended on May 10, 1995 and May 24, 1995 and 
approved by the Mayor on June 2, 1995, and again amended on May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996 
and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $1,735,000 to $8,880,000 
for the purpose of closing out a landfill area, opening a new landfill area, or making improvements 


to an existing landfill area. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


omds 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on April 13, 
1994 and April 27, 1994, and approved by the Mayor on May 4, 1994 in the amount of Two Hundred 
Five Thousand Dollars ($205,000), and amended by your Honorable Body on May 10, 1995 and 
May 24, 1995, and approved by the Mayor on June 2, 1995 to the amount of One Million Twenty 
Thousand Dollars ($1,020,000), and further amended by your Honorable Body on May 8, 1996 

and May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996 to the amount of One Million 
Seven Hundred Thirty Five Thousand Dollars ($1,735,000), is yet further amended by inserting 

in place thereof the sum of Eight Million Eight Hundred Eighty Thousand Dollars ($8,880,000), 
appropriated for the purpose of closing out a landfill area, opening a new landfill area, or making 
improvements to an existing landfill area, provided, however, that no indebtedness shall be incurred 
hereunder until plans relating to the project shall have been submitted to the Department of 
Environmental Quality Engineering and the approval of said Department has been granted therefore; 
and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized under 
Clause (24) of Section 8 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to issue from time to time, on request 
of the Mayor, bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 
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CITY OF BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 
TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropriation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and 
approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $3,060,000 to $4,845,000 
for the purpose of the development, design, purchase and installation of computer hardware, other 
data processing equipment and computer assisted integrated financial management and accounting 
systems, for various city departments including the School Department. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Thomas M. Menino 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996 in the amount 
of Three Million Sixty Thousand Dollars ($3,060,000), is amended by inserting in place 
thereof the sum of Four Million Eight Hundred Forty Five Thousand Dollars ($4,845,000), 
appropriated for the development, design, purchase and installation of computer hardware, 
other data processing equipment and computer assisted integrated financial management 
and accounting systems, for various city departments including the School Department 

and that to meet said appropriation, the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized 
under Clause (28) of Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to issue from time to 
time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness of the City up 
to said amount. 


CITY OF BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 
TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropriation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on May 10, 1995 and May 24, 1995, and 
approved by the Mayor on June 2, 1995, and again amended on May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996 
and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $10,330,000 to 
$17,370,000 to be expended in aid of the Boston Redevelopment Authority for defraying such 
part of the costs of redevelopment, renovation, modernization, acquisition, purchase and 
operations relative to urban renewal projects located in various urban renewal areas throughout 


the City of Boston. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


. Menino 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation originally passed by your Honorable Body on May 10, 
1995 and May 24, 1995, and approved by the Mayor on June 2, 1995 in the amount of Two 
Million Forty Thousand Dollars ($2,040,000), and amended by your Honorable Body on 
May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996 to the amount 
of Ten Million Three Hundred Thirty Thousand Dollars ($10,330,000), is further amended 
by inserting in place thereof the sum of Seventeen Million Three Hundred Seventy Thousand 
Dollars ($17,370,000), appropriated to be expended in aid of the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority for defraying such part of the costs of redevelopment, renovation, modernization, 
acquisition, purchase and operations relative to Urban Renewal projects located in the 

the following urban renewal areas: Charlestown, West End, Government Center, South End, 
Fenway, Park Plaza, Kittredge Square, St. Botolph Street, School-Franklin, South Station, 
Brunswick-King, Boylston—Essex, South Cove, Washington Park, Campus High, Whitney 
Street, New York Streets, Central Business District, Bedford-West, North Harvard, Sumner 
Street NPD and Waterfront, as will not be met by loans (other than temporary loans) or by 
contributions or grants from the federal government or from any other source; and that to 
meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized under the 
provisions of Section 20 of Chapter 121B of the General Laws, as amended, to issue from 
time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness of the 
City up to said amount. 
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CITY OF BOSTON » MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 
TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropriation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on June 12, 1996 and June 26, 1996 and 
approved by the Mayor on July 9, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $57,140,000 to 
$137,975,000 for projects which may become approved school projects within the meaning of 
Chapter 645 of the Acts of 1948, as amended, including the acquiring land for, constructing and 
originally equipping and furnishing public schoolhouses and additions, and for the reconstruction, 
remodeling, rehabilitation and modernization of any schoolhouse or addition. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Thomas M. Menino 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
June 12, 1996 and June 26, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on July 9, 1996 in the 
amount of Fifty Seven Million One Hundred Forty Thousand Dollars ($57,140,000), is 
amended by inserting in place thereof the sum of One Hundred Thirty Seven Million 
Nine Hundred Seventy Five Thousand Dollars ($137,975 ,000), appropriated for projects 
which may become approved school projects within the meaning of Chapter 645 of the 
Acts of 1948, as amended, including the acquiring land for, constructing and originally 
equipping and furnishing public schoolhouses and additions, and for the reconstruction, 
remodeling, rehabilitation and modernization of any schoolhouse or addition; and that 

to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized under 
the provisions of Section 8 of Chapter 645 of the Acts of 1948, as amended, or under the 
provisions of Chapter 642 of the Acts of 1966, as amended, or under the provisions of 
Clauses (3) and (3A) of Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to issue from time 
to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness of the City 
up to said amount. 
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CITY OF BOSTON : MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 
TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropriation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on June 29, 1996 and July 31, 1996, and 
approved by the Mayor on August 5, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $6,473,000 to $9,633,000 
for the purpose of planning, designing, acquiring land for, constructing and originally equipping 
structures and facilities and for remodeling, reconstructing or making major alterations, additions 
and major repairs to existing facilities, including original equipment and landscaping, including the 
planting of shade tress, paving and other site improvements incidental or directly related to such 
remodeling, reconstruction or repair for the purpose of various departments including the Health 


and Hospitals Department. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Thomias M. Menino 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
June 29, 1996 and July 31, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on August 5, 1996 in the 
amount of Six Million Four Hundred Seventy Three Thousand Dollars ($6,473,000), is 
amended by inserting in place thereof the sum of Nine Million Six Hundred Thirty Three 
Thousand Dollars ($9,633,000), appropriated for the planning, designing, acquiring land 
for, constructing and originally equipping structures and facilities and for remodeling, 
reconstructing, or making major alterations, additions and major repairs to existing 
facilities including original equipment and landscaping, including the planting of shade 
trees, paving and other site improvements incidental or directly related to such remodeling, 
reconstruction or repair for various city departments including the Health and Hospitals 
Department and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, 
authorized under the provisions of Chapter 642 of the Acts of 1966, as amended, or under 
the provisions of Clauses (3) and (3A) of Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to 
issue from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes, or certificates of 
indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 


CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 
TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropriation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and 
approved by the Mayor on June 25, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $9,530,000 to 
$12,155,000 for the purpose of the construction of municipal outdoor recreational and athletic 
facilities, including the acquisition and development of land and the construction and 
reconstruction of such facilities, for the purpose of the Parks and Recreation and Environment 


Departments. 


] urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Thomas M. we 


Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 

May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 25, 1996 in the amount 

of Nine Million Five Hundred Thirty Thousand Dollars ($9,530,000), is amended by 

inserting in place thereof the sum of Twelve Million One Hundred Fifty Five Thousand 

Dollars ($12,155,000), appropriated for the construction of municipal outdoor recreational 

and athletic facilities, including the acquisition and development of land and the construction 
and reconstruction of such facilities, for the purpose of the Parks and Recreation and 
Environment Departments and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, 

and hereby is, authorized under Clause (25) of Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, 

to issue from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness 


of the City up to said amount. 


CITY OF BOSTON ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropriation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on June 5, 1996 and June 26, 1996 and approved 
by the Mayor on July 9, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $6,039,500 to $7,059,500 
for acquiring land, or interests in land, for any purpose for which the City is or may be authorized 
to acquire land or interests therein; and for the construction of buildings, or for additions to such 
buildings where such additions increase the floor space of said buildings, including the cost of 
original equipment and furnishings of said buildings, for various departments including the Police 
Department. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Thomas M. Menino 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
June 5, 1996 and June 26, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on July 9, 1996 in the amount 
of Six Million Thirty Nine Thousand Five Hundred Dollars ($6,039,500), is amended by 
inserting in place thereof the sum of Seven Million Fifty Nine Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollars ($7,059,500), appropriated for acquiring land, or interests in land, for any 

purpose for which the City is or may be authorized to acquire land or interests therein; 

and for the construction of buildings, or for additions to such buildings where such 
additions increase the floor space of said buildings, including the cost of original equipment 
and furnishings of said buildings, for various departments including the Police Department; 
and that to meet said appropriation the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized 
under the provisions of Clause (3) of Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to issue 
from time to time, on request of the Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness of 
the City up to said amount. 


CITY OF BOSTON « MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
THOMAS M. MENINO 


April 8, 1997 


TO THE CITY COUNCIL 


Dear City Councilors: 


I transmit herewith for your approval an appropriation order to amend an appropriation 
order originally passed by your Honorable Body on May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and 
approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996. 


The proposed appropriation order would raise the amount from $1,020,000 to $1,530,000 
for the purpose of the development, design, and purchase of computer software, incident to the 
purchase, installation and operation of computer hardware and other data processing equipment 
and computer assisted integrated financial management and accounting systems, for various city 
departments including the School Department. 


I urge your Honorable Body to pass this order. 


Thomas M. Menino 
Mayor of Boston 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
IN CITY COUNCIL 


ORDERED: That an appropriation order originally passed by your Honorable Body on 
May 8, 1996 and May 22, 1996, and approved by the Mayor on June 4, 1996 in the amount 
of One Million Twenty Thousand Dollars ($1,020,000), is amended by inserting in place 
thereof the sum of One Million Five Hundred Thirty Thousand Dollars ($1,530,000), 
appropriated for the development, design, and purchase of computer software, incident to 
the purchase, installation and operation of computer hardware and other data processing 
equipment and computer assisted integrated financial management and accounting systems, 
for various city departments including the School Department, and that to meet said 
appropriation, the Collector/Treasurer be, and hereby is, authorized under Clause (29) of 
Section 7 of Chapter 44 of the General Laws, to issue from time to time, on request of the 
Mayor, bonds, notes or certificates of indebtedness of the City up to said amount. 
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Overview 


The proposed FY98 budget is supported 
with $1.415 billion in recurring revenue 
(a 4.9% increase from FY97), and $4.3 mil- 
lion in non-recurring revenue. The pro- 
jected FY98 recurring revenue amount 
will represent the fifth straight year of re- 
curring revenue growth for the City. (Fig- 
ure 1.) The continuing trend of positive 
revenue growth for the City is linked di- 
rectly to stability in the Commonwealth's 
financial situation and the growing re- 
gionai and national economies. 
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Figure 1 


This chapter begins with a review of na- 
tional and state economic and political 
trends which will impact Boston in FY98 
and beyond. It is followed by an analysis 
of recent state budget trends and related 
implications for the City’s second largest 
revenue source, state local aid. Finally, a 
detailed discussion of the property tax 
levy, the City’s largest revenue source, is 
presented. With hospital revenues no 
longer a part of the City’s fiscal land- 
scape, property tax and state aid loom 
ever larger in determining the City’s abil- 
ity to deliver adequate services. (Figure 
2:) 
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Figure 2 


The Nation 


The United States is currently experienc- 
ing a period of stable economic growth. 
When the economy officially emerged 
from the last recession in the second 
quarter of 1991, economic growth was 
slow at first. In order to stimulate more 
growth, the Federal Reserve continued to 
lower the federal funds rate, reaching a 
low of 3% in September 1992, down from 
a cycle high of 9.75% in February 1989. 
Lower interest rates helped the economy 
expand as gross domestic product mea- 
sured in constant dollars grew 3.7% in 
1992, 3.1% in 1993, and 3.5% in 1994. 


During 1994 and early 1995, the Fed 
raised short term interest rates seven 
times to 6% in an effort to keep the econ- 
omy from growing too fast and causing 
higher inflation. This strategy worked 
well, but almost too well. Gross domes- 
tic product for the fourth quarter of 1995 
fell to 0.9% (2.0% for the year). Inflation 
for the year ended February 1996 was low 
at 2.7% and the seasonally adjusted un- 
employment rate for the United States for 
February 1996 was 5.5%, up from 5.4% a 
year earlier. 


During late 1995 and early 1996, the Fed 
then lowered the federal funds rate 3 
times to 5.25% in an effort to keep the 
economy from falling into recession. This 
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worked as intended as gross domestic 
product for the fourth quarter of 1996 
jumped to 3.8% (2.4% for the year) and 
unemployment fell to 5.4% in January 
1997 from 5.7% a year earlier. The Fed 
has kept the economy out of a recession 
and lowered the unemployment rate but 
stronger growth can bring slightly higher 
prices. Inflation for the year ended Febru- 
ary 1997 was 3.0%, up from 2.7% for the 
year ended February 1996. 


The Fed never wants too much prosperity 
to last too long because of its concern 
about rising inflation caused by strong 
economic activity and low unemploy- 
ment. Therefore, on March 25, 1997, the 
Fed raised the federal funds rate 25 basis 
points to 5.5%. This tighter monetary pol- 
icy is the Fed's way of preventing a stable 
economy from growing too fast, which 
could lead to labor shortages given the 
low unemployment rate, which could 
then lead to rising wages, which could 
then lead to higher inflation. 


When the economy is growing steadily 
with low unemployment, there is a risk of 
higher inflation. Higher interest rates 
slow the economy by making money 
more expensive to borrow for such things 
as home purchases. For example, rates 
on 30-year fixed-rate mortgages rose 
from a 25-year low of under 7% in Octo- 
ber 1993 to nearly 9% in early 1995 as the 
Fed raised interest rates seven times ina 
little over a year. The average conven-. 
tional 30-year fixed rate mortgage fell to 
around 7.8% in March 1996 as the Fed cut 
interest rates 3 times in late 1995 and 
early 1996. There were no Federal Re- 
serve policy changes on interest rates 
from March 1996 to March 1997 and mort- 
gage rates stayed relatively stable as the 
conventional 30-year fixed rate mortgage 
on March 27, 1997 was 7.97 %. Even 
though mortgage rates will slowly rise in 
the near term due to the Fed's recent in- 
terest rate hike, they are still historically 
low and the real estate market should 
stay healthy for a while longer. 


Currently, debate of national economic 

policy has focused upon the federal bud- 
get deficit. Congress and President Clin- 
ton have been unable to pass a plan that 
will balance the budget by 2002. The Re- 


publicans in Congress want a capital 
gains tax cut and deeper cuts in entitle-_ 
ment programs in a balanced budget 
plan while President Clinton wants 
smaller, targeted tax cuts aimed at the 
middle class and smaller cuts in entitle- 
ments. With or without a balanced bud- 
get agreement, there are likely to be 
severe cutbacks in federal programs as 
Congress devises ways to reduce the fed- 
eral budget deficit. Similarly, Congress 
is reviewing many specific plans to 
change the Federal government's role, in- 
cluding moving many programs to states 
in the form of block grants. Balancing the 
federal budget by 2002 will involve cut- 
ting hundreds of billions of dollars in fed- 
eral spending and will likely bring about 
an era of decreasing federal aid to states. 


The Commonwealth 


Economic growth in Massachusetts dur- 
ing 1996 was moderate. Employment in 
Massachusetts continued a mild trend of 
growth. The Massachusetts non-farm pay- 
roll showed a gain of 40,400 jobs in 1996, 
a gain of 1.3%. This was down from a 
gain of 57,700 jobs in 1995, a gain of 
2.0%. The Massachusetts seasonally ad- 
justed unemployment rate for January 
1997 was 4.0%, down from 4.9% a year 
earlier. (Figure 3.) 


The Massachusetts economy has been 
changing from an economy dependent on 
defense and other types of manufacturing 
to a service economy. Massachusetts has 
lost over a third of its manufacturing jobs 
since 1980. At that time, manufacturing 
industry employment accounted for 25% 
of total Massachusetts non-farm employ- 
ment. By December 1996, it accounted 
for only 14.5%, a 16 year loss of approxi- 
mately 230,000 manufacturing jobs. 
Meanwhile, in 1996, total non-farm em- 
ployment in the finance, insurance, real 
estate, and services industries accounted 
for 41.9%, up from 30% in 1980. 


At the cutting edge of the service econ- 
omy are some of Massachusetts’ strong- 
est growth sectors; high technology, 
biotech, health care, financial services, 
and education. Route 128 has become 
well known nationally as a leading high 
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Figure 3 


technology area while Boston and Cam- 
bridge have become home to several 
leading biotech companies. Massachu- 
setts has always been a leader in health 
care, from the first public demonstration 
of anesthesia at Massachusetts General 
Hospital in 1846 to the proliferation of 
managed care. Recently, several hospital 
expansions, alliances and mergers have 
occurred, ensuring a future leadership 
role in health care for Massachusetts. 


The Commonwealth is also home to 
many leading financial services institu- 
tions including John Hancock Financial 
Services, The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, and Fidelity Investments. Begin- 
ning with the first mutual fund in the 
United States, which was started in Bos- 
ton, the Commonwealth has attracted 
leading mutual fund and other financial 
services companies. 


The Massachusetts economy is helped 
immensely by the numerous public and 
private colleges and universities within 
its borders. The largest and best known 
of these institutions include Harvard Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston College, Boston 
University, Northeastern University, and 
the University of Massachusetts. With 
the national movement toward a service 
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economy, Massachusetts is well posi- 
tioned for the future. 


In 1995, the Commonwealth's interna- 
tional exports increased 15.3% to $15.1 
billion. The 1995 growth in the 
Commonwealth's exports exceeded the 
national increase in exports of 13.8%. 
Commonwealth exports increased 7.1% 
in 1994, an improvement over the 0.3% in- 
crease in 1993, but far below the U.S. in- 
crease of 10.2%. Continued strong 
growth in exports from Massachusetts in 
1997 will depend on a stable dollar and 
growing economies in Europe. 


In 1996, there was stable growth in the 
Massachusetts construction industry. 
The value of residential construction con- 
tracts in Massachusetts increased 10.2% 
in 1993, rose 8.7% in 1994, decreased 
7.8% in 1995, but rebounded with a 10.4% 
increase in 1996. Similarly, the value of 
nonresidential building construction con- 
tracts in Massachusetts increased 7.1% in 
1993, 25.9% in 1994, 6.8% in 1995 and 
5.2% in 1996. The level of construction is 
still well below the 1987-1988 peak, how- 
ever, and is more reflective of construc- 
tion activity of tax-exempt institutions 
and public works projects than of a resur- 
gence in commercial construction. 


The Commonwealth Budget 


Over the last six years, the Common- 
wealth has been successful in balancing 
its own budget. This now gives the Com- 
monwealth the capacity to support an ad- 
equate and diversified local revenue base 
which reduces over-reliance by municipal- 
ities on the property tax. The following 
summarizes the revenue and expenditure 
picture for the state budget with the pur- 
pose of reflecting upon the state’s capac- 
ity to continue its strong local aid 
program for the state's cities, towns and 
school districts. 


Commonwealth Revenues. The Com- 
monwealth has tended to build its bud- 
gets cautiously the last several years by 
being relatively conservative in its reve- 
nue estimates. This definitely has played 
a role in the improved financial outlook 
for the Commonwealth. Total FY97 reve- 
nues from all sources for the Common- 
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wealth are projected to be $17.853 bil- 
lion, a decrease of 2.8% from FY96. This 
"decrease" is a reflection of the surpris- 
ingly positive results for FY96, as well as 
conservative projections for FY97. In 
FY96, state tax revenues were 3.4% above 


- mid-year FY96 estimates. This falls in 


line with the trend over the last several 
years of exceeding by a good margin the 
apparently conservative estimates. Total 
FY96 revenues from all sources, including 
taxes, federal reimbursements, depart- 
mental and other revenue, and transfers, 
exceeded mid-year estimates by 6.3%. 


The Commonwealth's largest source of 
tax revenue is its income tax. Income 
taxes collected by the Commonwealth 
were $6.707 billion in FY96, an increase 
of 12.3% from FY95. Income taxes in 
FY97 are currently projected to remain rel- 
atively flat. Income taxes accounted for 
approximately 55.7% of total tax revenues 
in FY96. The Commonwealth's income 
tax rate has remained stable since FY92 
for earned income at 5.95%, and since 
FY90 for unearned income at 12%. 


The sales and use tax is the second larg- 
est source of state tax revenue, account- 
ing for 21.7% of total tax revenues in 
FY96. The Commonwealth imposes a 5% 
sales tax on retail sales of certain tangi- 
ble properties, including retail sales of 
meals transacted in the Commonwealth 
and a corresponding 5% use tax on the 
storage, use, or consumption of certain 
tangible properties brought into the Com- 
monwealth. However, food, clothing, pre- 
scribed medicine, materials and produce 
used in food production, machinery, ma- 
terials, tools and fuel used in certain in- 
dustries are exempt from sales taxation. 
Property subject to other excises (except 
cigarettes) is also exempt from sales taxa- 
tion. Sales and use tax revenues in- 
creased 5.2% to $2.610 billion in FY96 
and are expected to rise 7.1% to $2.795 
billion in FY97. 


The business corporations tax is the third 
largest source of state tax revenue, ac- 
counting for 7.3% of FY96 state tax reve- 
nues. Business corporations doing 
business in the Commonwealth, other 
than banks, trust companies, insurance 
companies, railroads, public utilities, and 


safe deposit companies, are subject to an 
excise tax that has a property measure 
and an income measure. The value of 
Massachusetts tangible property not 
taxed locally or net worth allocated to the 
Commonwealth is taxed at $2.60 per 
$1,000 of value. The net income allo- 
cated to Massachusetts, which is based 
on net income for federal taxes, is taxed 
at 9.5% with a minimum of $456. Both 
rates and the minimum tax include a 14% 
surtax. Tax revenues from corporations 
were $876.3 million in FY96, a 3.8% de- 
crease over FY95, with $895 million ex- 
pected in FY97. 


Recently, Governor Weld received ap- 
proval from the Legislature for a sliding 
scale for capital gains taxes from 12%, if 
an asset is held for one year or less, to 

0% for assets held more than six years. 
The capital gains tax reduction became ef- 
fective on January |, 1996 and therefore 
will affect FY97 tax revenues only slightly. 


Several other changes in the 
Commonwealth's tax code were enacted 
in the last several years. Two income tax 
increases, passed in 1989 and 1990, dra- 
matically increased state income tax reve- 
nues by raising the income tax rates for 
both earned and unearned income. 
These increases, along with budget cuts, 
were the major means by which the Com- 
monwealth addressed its huge deficits in 
FY89 and FY90. In addition, the sales tax 
was extended to certain utility costs in- 
cluding telecommunications, netting an 
estimated $100 million in FY92, and in- 
creasing up to $140 million by FY96. In 
1990, the motor fuel excise was increased 
from 11 cents per gallon to 17 cents, and 
further increased to 21 cents in 1991. 
These rate increases have resulted in 
total motor fuel excise receipts going 
from $301.9 million in FY90 to $562.6 mil- 
lion in FY94 with $596 million expected 
in FY97. A new excise tax of 1.25 cents 
per cigarette was enacted by petition in 
November 1992 and imposed beginning 
January 1, 1993. The additional excise 
has resulted in total cigarette excise re- 
ceipts increasing from $139.9 million in 
FY92 to $237.3 million in FY94. A further 
increase in this excise of 25 cents per cig- 
arette pack, plus increases in taxes on 
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other tobacco uses, is estimated to in- 
crease the excise in FY97 to a total of 
$304 million. 


There have also been several tax reduc- 
tions enacted recently, partially offsetting 
the income and other tax increases de- 
scribed above. For example, a major 
phased-in reduction in the estate tax was 
approved in 1992. The estate tax has 
been phased down by increasing the 
basic exemption by $100,000 per year 
from 1993 to 1996, resulting in a change 
in the exemption from $200,000 in 1992 
to its current level of $600,000. The esti- 
mated reduction in collections during 
FY96 and FY97 due to the reduction in 
the estate tax is $112 million and $139 
million, respectively. It is unclear at this 
point whether the reduction in the estate 
tax has had the desired impact of reduc- 
ing the migration of elderly Massachu- 
setts residents out of the 
Commonwealth. If this proves to be the 
case, the estate tax reduction may in the 
long run be more than offset by increases 
in sales and income taxes. 


Commonwealth Expenditures. From 
FY92 to FY97, total state expenditures 
have increased by a cumulative $4.249 bil- 
lion or 30.5%. During this period, some 
of the so-called “budget busters" such as 
Medicaid and debt service have contin- 
ued to increase in cost, but the Common- 
wealth has made substantial inroads at 
controlling these costs on a long-term 
basis. Funding reductions in the initial 
years of this decade pressured higher ed- 
ucation, regional transportation, and mu- 
nicipalities, all entities with revenue 
sources of their own, into increasing their 
own revenues. (Figure 4.) 


From FY92 to FY97, the Commonwealth's 
annual cost for debt service has in- 
creased 43.4% or $390.3 million to an ex- 
pected level of $1.289 billion in FY97. 
Part of this increase was due to the pre- 
cipitous rise in capital spending by the 
Commonwealth, increasing between 
FY87 and FY89 from $600 million to $971 
million. Subsequently, capital spending 
steadily decreased, reaching a low point 
in FY93 of $575.9 million. Since then, 
capital expenditures have been on the 
rise, increasing to $760.6 million in FY94, 
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Figure 4 


$902.2 million in FY95, and $908.5 mil- 
lion in FY96. The state projects $900 mil- 
lion in capital spending during FY97. 
With Central Artery costs rising, and costs 
of a new convention center looming on 
the horizon, controlling debt service may 
be one of the more difficult challenges for 
the Commonwealth over the next few 
years. Due to the lower interest rates and 
numerous refinancings the last few years, 
the Commonwealth has been able to miti- 
gate the impact of increased capital ex- 
penditures on its debt service. Debt 
service, as a percentage of total budgeted 
expenditures and other uses, is expected 
to increase from 6.6% in FY96 to 7.1% in 
FY97. 


Inasmuch as each year’s debt service rep- 
resents obligations for borrowings of the 
past two or more decades and is only 
slightly impacted by the current year’s 
borrowing, it takes several years of re- 
duced capital-spending levels to funda- 
mentally impact the debt service level. In 
the near-term, what has profoundly im- 
pacted the cost of debt service is the fi- 
nancing of the FY90 $1.252 billion deficit. 
Of the $5.992 billion paid out for debt ser- 
vice from FY93 through FY97, $1.389 bil- 
lion (23.2% of the total debt during this 
period) was related to Fiscal Recovery 
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Bonds which were used to finance the 
FY90 budget deficit. The remaining debt 
service on the Fiscal Recovery Bonds is 
$278 million in FY97 and $136 million in 
FY98, at which time the entire amount of 
the Fiscal Recovery Bonds will be paid. 


From FY92 through FY97, the 
Commonwealth's annual cost for Medic- 
aid has increased 20.2% or $569.7 mil- 
lion, offset by approximately 50% federal 
reimbursement. From FY92 to FY96, the 
average annual rate of growth in Medic- 
aid spending has been 5.0%, as compared 
to an average annual growth rate of ap- 
proximately 17% between FY87 and FY91, 
even though the Medicaid caseload has 
grown from approximately 523,000 in 
FY90 to an expected amount of 654,000 
in FY97. This is due to a number of sav- 
ings and cost control initiatives including 
managed care, utilization review, and 
third party liability. 


In addition, the health care reform bill, 
passed in 1996, expanded Medicaid cover- 
age to 170,000 low-income adults, chil- 
dren and teenagers. However, this was 
done with the ground rule being that the 
expansion be neutral in its impact on the 
state budget. The major vehicle used to 
accomplish this was dedication of the in- 
crease in the tobacco tax to help pay for 
these services. 


The Commonwealth's annual cost for 
higher education increased at an average 
annual rate of 9.0% from $534 million in 
FY92 to $743.9 million in FY96. In FY97, 
an estimated $812.6 million will be spent 
for higher education. Major increases in 
tuition and fees were put in place be- 
tween FY90 and FY94, including a 6% tu- 
ition increase for most campuses in FY92, 
a 4% tuition increase for all campuses in 
FY93, and a 2% tuition increase in FY94. 
There were no tuition increases In FY95. 
For FY97 the Board of Higher Education 
reversed its direction and reduced tuition 
by 10% at community colleges, and by 5% 
at state colleges and the University of 
Massachusetts. 


The Commonwealth's annual cost for the 
Massachusetts Bay Transit Authority and 
other regional transit authorities has 

grown 15.7% from $449.6 million in FY92 


to $520.1 million in FY97. This growth 
has been mitigated by fare increases, in- 
stituted partly in response to limits on 
Commonwealth funding for these authori- 
ties. 


In FY93, Commonwealth officials, driven 
by practical considerations and availabil- 
ity of resources, reinstated increases in 
local aid in the form of aid earmarked for 
education. This period of increases fol- 
lowed three years of significant local aid 
reductions which played a key role in the 
Commonwealth's return to a balanced 
budget. The Commonwealth's annual 
cost for direct local aid has increased 
from $2.359 billion in FY92 to $3.538 bil- 
lion in FY97. The following section looks 
at Boston’s experience with local aid in 
detail. 


State Local Aid 


Local aid refers primarily to distributions 
from the state to municipal general reve- 
nues for Chapter 70 (education aid), addi- 
tional assistance and lottery. The 
amount of these funds to be distributed 
is listed on each community's “cherry 
sheet” along with other relatively smaller 
Commonwealth programs such as library 
aid, school construction and transporta- 
tion reimbursements, and highway funds. 
The City received local aid from the state 
totaling $346.3 million in FY95, $359.9 
million in FY96, and has budgeted $382. 1 
million in FY97. According to the 
Governor's proposed budget, the City can 
expect $407.8 million in FY98. 


Since FY82 there have been three distinct 
phases in state local aid funding policy. 
From FY82 through FY839, local aid policy 
was essentially a revenue sharing re- 
sponse to Proposition 2 1/2, the state- 
wide cap on local property tax rates and 
levies. A reasonable annual increase in 
local aid became an essential component 
in the financial planning for municipali- 
ties. This phase was followed by draco- 
nian state aid reductions implemented 
during the FY90, FY91 and FY92 budgets. 
During this period, the Governor and the 
Legislature significantly reduced state 
revenue sharing with cities, towns, and re- 
gional schools. Between FY89 and FY92, 
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state-wide cherry sheet aid declined $602 
million or 20% while all other state spend- 
ing increased by $1.5 billion or 15%. 


In the most recent phase, which began 
with passage of the FY93 state budget, 
the Commonwealth embarked upon a 
multi-year commitment to increase and 
equalize funding for local education. In 
general, education aid during the FY93- 
FY97 period has been less favorable for 
Boston than the revenue sharing / needs 
based distribution arrangement during 
the FY82-FY89 period. To illustrate: the 
City’s total state aid between FY93 and 
FY97 increased by $59 million or 18%, 
while its total state aid between FY83 and 
FY87 increased by $123 million or 52%. 


State-mandated costs are delivered in 
tandem with the new aid. FY97 is a good 
example. The significant increase in the 
City's Chapter 70 aid from $92.1 million 
to $115.5 million was partly undercut by 
the 50% increase in the cost of charter 
schools (mandated in the Education Re- 
form bill) from $6 million to $9 million. 
Charter school tuition is drawn directly 
from the City's Chapter 70 aid. 


All this being said, the current proposed 
Chapter 70 distribution for FY98 of ap- 
proximately $144.7 million, an increase in 
education aid of about $29.1 million, less 
an estimated $5.7 million increase in 
charter school tuition, is more in line 
with Boston's distributions under the 
needs based formula during the 1980's, 
and almost keeps pace with the City’s ed- 
ucational service needs. 


Education reform aid to cities and towns 
statewide is expected to be $2.062 billion 
in FY97 and the Governor's proposed bud- 
get for FY98 includes $2.289 billion of ed- 
ucation reform aid, an increase of 11.0%. 
Boston's share of this aid is $115.5 mil- 
lion in FY97 and is expected to be $144.7 
million in FY98, an increase of 25.2%. 
Even though Boston's education reform 
aid is climbing, the City’s total state aid 
distribution from the Commonwealth in 
FY97 is still less than in FY89, prior to the 
state aid reductions made in FY90, FY91 
and FY92. (This comparison does not 
take into account the significant increase 
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in state funding supporting Suffolk 
County corrections’ costs). (Figure 5. ) 
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Figure 5 


The FY93 education reform funding in- 
crease was mandated to be spent entirely 
on educational services. Responding to 
litigation which raised issues of equal ac- 
cess given unequal municipal capacity to 
support local school systems, the educa- 
tion reform law modified the FY94 educa- 
tional aid distribution in two ways. First, 
a small amount of the aid was given as 
tax equity aid and allowed to be spent at 
the discretion of municipalities in which 
local spending on education was above a 
certain share of the local tax rate man- 
dated by the Commonwealth. Second, 
some municipalities were required to in- 
crease their school funding from local 
sources of revenue because these com- 
munities were spending below the mini- 
mum level mandated by the 
Commonwealth. 


Charter Schools. A key component of 
the Commonwealth's education reform ef- 
forts are the charter schools. Charter 
schools are public schools administered 
independently from local school commit- 
tee and teacher union rules and regula- 
tions. Tuition is paid via a transfer of 
Chapter 70 funds from the City's general 
fund to the charter school on a per pupil 
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basis. The Governor's proposed FY98 
budget recommends increasing the num- 
ber of charter schools which can be 
opened statewide from twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five. In September 1997, the num- 
ber of charter schools in Boston 
increased from four to five, with total en- 
rollment of approximately 1,800 and the 
draw down on the City’s Chapter 70 fund- 
ing increased from $6 million in FY96 to 
an estimated $9 million in FY97. In the 
longer term, it is assumed that the char- 
ter schools that thrive will increase over- 
all enrollment which in succeeding years 
will increase funding for the school dis- 
trict in the Chapter 70 formula and miti- 
gate the negative fiscal impact of charter 
schools on the City’s traditional public 
schools. 


Lottery Distributions. Statewide lottery 
aid has increased 9.4% to $484.2 million 
in FY97 and, according to the Governor's 
proposed budget, should increase 11.5% 
to $539.7 million in FY98. The FY97 and 
FY98 increases are part of a commitment 
by the Commonwealth to phase out over 
five years its use of lottery revenue for 
purposes other than local aid. Boston's 
state lottery aid has increased 9.6% to 
$41.1 million in FY97 and, according to 
the Governor's proposed budget, is ex- 
pected to rise 11.1% to $45.7 million in 
FY98. 


Property Tax Levy 


The property tax levy has been the City’s 
largest and most dependable source of 
revenue growth during the past thirteen 
years. In FY97, the property tax levy was 
$749.0 million, providing 55.5% of all City 
revenue, with an increase to $776.2 mil- 
lion expected in FY98. According to cur- 
rent estimates, the property tax levy will 
account for 54.7% of total revenue in 
FY98. 


The increases in the property tax levy 
were steady and consistent from FY85 to 
FY97, ranging from $28 million to $41 mil- 
lion. However, because of the increasing 
property tax levy base, the $29.9 million 
increase in FY85 represented an 8.9% in- 
crease, while the $29.5 million increase in 
FY97 represents a 4.1% growth rate. In 


FY98, the $27.2 million increase in the 
property tax levy would mark the smallest 
increase in the property tax levy since the 
property tax levy began growing again in 
FY85 after Proposition 2 /2 forced cuts in 
the levy. It is important for the financial 
health of the City that the property tax 
levy continue to grow but its future 
growth, as explained in more detail 
below, is not guaranteed. 


Proposition 2'/y has been the overwhelm- 
ing factor affecting the City’s property tax 
levy since being passed in 1980. Proposi- 
tion 2'/) limits the property tax levy ina 
city or town to no more than 2.5% of the 
total fair cash value of all taxable real and 
personal property. It also limits the total 
property tax levy to no more than a 2.5% 
increase over the prior year's total levy 
with certain provisions for new growth 
and construction. Finally, Proposition 
2!/y provides for local overrides of the 
levy limit and a local option to exclude 
certain debt from the limit. The City of 
Boston, however, has not voted to either 
override the levy limitations or exclude 
any debt from the limit. 


Proposition 2'/, as amended in 1991, al- 
lows growth in the levy beyond the 2.5% 
limit for any new properties and any in- 
creases in property valuations that are 
not related to municipal-wide revalua- 
tions. This limitation is more flexible 
than the original limitations on allowable 
new growth and has helped to offset the 
downward trend in the City’s taxable new 
growth, permiting crucial revenue growth 
to a budget that has operated along the 
margins in the 1990's. 


Due to the requirement of Proposition 
2'/2 that the total property tax levy equal 
no more than 2.5% of the fair cash value 
of the property, Boston's property tax levy 
was reduced over three years from $518.6 
million in FY81 to $333.2 million in FY84. 
In spite of thirteen years of steady 
growth, the FY97 property tax levy in con- 
stant dollars is $56.6 million less than 
the pre-Proposition 2'/2 level. (Figure 6.) 


In each year since FY85, the City has in- 
creased its levy by the allowable 2.5%. 
These increases have grown as the levy 
has grown, beginning in FY85 at $8.4 mil- 
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Figure 6 


lion and reaching $18.7 million in FY98. 
During these same years, the levy has 
also been positively impacted by taxable 
new value, especially from new construc- 
tion which has added to the tax base. 
The combined effect of the allowable 
2.5% increase and the taxable new value 
is an average annual levy increase from 
FY93 through FY97 of 5.1%, and a pro- 
jected increase in FY98 of 3.6%. 


From FY85 through FY89, assessed prop- 
erty values in Boston increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of about 22%, thus far 
outpacing the capped growth in the levy. 
Most of this increase was due to apprecia- 
tion in the value of existing properties. 
This disparity between value appreciation 
and levy growth caused a significant 
downward trend in the property tax rates. 
The City’s effective property tax rate in 
FY84 was 2.5%; by FY89 the effective prop- 
erty tax rate had fallen to 1.4%. When the 
disparity between value growth and levy 
growth flows in this direction, the City’s 
property tax base becomes more pro- 
tected (i.e., more distant from the 2.5% 
threshold tax rate that would result in the 
allowable 2.5% annual levy growth being 
reduced in a low value growth year) and 
growth in average tax bills, with all else 
held equal, remains at 2.5%, even though 
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the factors in the equation that deter- 
mine the bill (value multiplied by the tax 
rate) have each changed dramatically in 
opposite directions (values up, rates 
down). 


What occurred in the Boston real estate 
market beginning in 1988 significantly re- 
versed the FY85 through FY89 property 
tax trends described above (which reflect 
real estate activity in calendar years 1983 
through 1987). As economic activity 
slowed, Boston's real estate values lev- 
eled off. Then, as the New England re- 
gion experienced a deep recession, 
activity in both the commercial and resi- 
dential markets slowed more dramati- 
cally. Office vacancy rates increased and 
downtown development came to a near 
standstill. All of this was reflected in the 
fourth City-wide revaluation, establishing 
values as of January 1, 1991 at $29.8 bil- 
lion. This represented an 18.1% decline 
from the prior year’s total taxable value. 
This was followed by an 8.4% trending 
down for January |, 1992 values at $27.3 
billion and a 1.9% decline for January 1, 
1993 to $26.8 billion. The January 1, 1994 
values, established by the fifth city-wide 
revaluation, showed a 5.0% increase to 
$28.1 billion. This was followed increases 
in taxable value of 4.5% and 5.5% in the 
following two years. These last three 
measures of taxable City property values, 
as well as the latest data, have demon- 
strated modest recovery and stability in 
the City’s real estate market since the sig- 
nificant fall in values in the beginning of 
the decade. (Figure 7.) 


As values decreased in the early 1990s, 
the City continued each year to maximize 
the allowable levy increase under Proposi- 
tion 2 '/2, Between FY90 and FY94, the 
levy increased each year by an average of 
6.4%. The dramatic decrease in values 
brought the effective tax rate (levy / tax- 
able value) from its healthy low point of 
1.4% in FY89 to 2.47% in FY94, danger- 
ously close to the Proposition 2 "79 tax 
rate ceiling of 2.50%. However, subse- 
quent to the three years of total taxable 
value increases described above, the City 
now has a little bit of space between its 
FY97 net effective tax rate of 2.42% and 
the tax rate ceiling. 
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Figure 7 


There are continued signs of improve- 
ment in some of the variables which influ- 
ence decisions by investors to go forward 
with commercial and residential develop- 
ment. In many parts of Boston, single 
family home prices are rising, sales are in- 
creasing and apartment rents are moving 
higher. Commercial rental rates are also 
increasing and vacancy rates are falling. 


Demand for office space in Boston contin- 
ues to increase. As of the end of the 
third quarter of 1996, the overall Boston 
office vacancy rate dropped to 6.7%. At 
the end of the third quarter of 1996, office 
vacancy rates in Back Bay rose to 5.9% 
from 4.6% at the end of 1995. This was 
due to the offering of space for sublease. 
The direct space vacancy rate (a measure 
which includes subleases as occupancy) 
in Back Bay at the end of the third quar- 
ter of 1996 rose slightly to 4.2% from a 
very low level of 4.1% at the end of 1995. 
In the financial district, the vacancy rate 
fell to 6.7% at the end of the third quarter 
of 1996 from 8.6% at the end of 1995. 
Boston’s financial district has the lowest 
vacancy rate of any major U.S. city. Be- 
cause office vacancy rates are dropping, 
rents are rising. During the third quarter 
of 1996, the average asking rent per 
square foot in Back Bay had risen to 


$26.96 from $24.99 in the fourth quarter 
of 1995. In the financial district, the aver- 
age asking rent per square foot during 
the third quarter of 1996 was $29.80, es- 
sentially unchanged from a very high 
level of $29.86 in the fourth quarter of 
1995. (Figure 8.) 
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Figure 8 


Boston's housing market is currently char- 
acterized by rising rental costs and rising 
single family home prices. In Boston, 
apartment rents are rising due to a short 
supply of rental condominiums and apart- 
ments. The supply of rental units is down 
as the sale of previously rented condo- 
miniums removed them from the rental 
market. The trend in home prices is 
higher as the median single family home 
price in the Boston Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Area at the end of the third quarter of 
1996 was $195,300, up 6.6% from the 

third quarter of 1995. This compares with 
the median single family home price in 
the United States at the end of the third 
quarter of 1996 of $120,500, which was up 
4.4% from the third quarter of 1995. 


Should the real estate market, which is 
currently positive, suddenly depreciate 
again, the City’s proximity to the 2.5% tax 
rate threshold could impair the growth of 
the property tax levy for the first time 
since FY84. This would have serious im- 
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plications for the City’s future ability to erally turn down because of weaker eco- 
maintain the current level of services. nomic conditions and weaker economic 
Fortunately, however, the real estate mar- conditions usually hurt the 

ket has remained moderately healthy in Commonwealth's tax collections and 
1995 and 1996. force it to increase spending on social 


programs thus negatively impacting the 
Commonwealth's ability to balance its 
budget without cutting local aid. Cur- 
rently, the real estate market and the 
Commonwealth's financial position are 
strong. 


Unfortunately, the City receives over 80% 
of its revenue from property taxes and 
state aid. When the economy weakens, 
pushing real estate values lower and neg- 
atively affecting the property tax levy, it is 
possible that state local aid could be cut 
at the same time. Real estate prices gen- 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
REVENUE DETAIL 
FY95 FY96 FY97 FY9S 
Actual Actual Budget Budget 
PROPERTY TAX LEVY 689,951,482 719,450,006 748,950,514 776,174,277 
OVERLAY RESERVE 43,902,076 36,756,138 38,034,032 36,960,680 
Subtotal 646,049,406 682,693,868 710,916,482 739,213,597 
EXCISES 
Motor Vehicle Excise 24,476,520 27,640,945 25,000,000 28,600,000 
011-0129 Room Occupancy Excise 16,702,775 17,581,967 16,500,000 17,700,000 
011-0130 Jet Fuel Excise 11,497,193 12,011,087 12,000,000 12,000,000 
011-0140 Condo Excise 76,000 102,000 140,000 140,000 
Boat Excise 20,384 3,326 20,000 20,000 
Subtotal $2,712,812 AW RG RITE we) 53,660,000 58,460,000 
FINES 
Parking Fines 47,864,153 43,692,176 43,000,000 45,000,000 
District Court Fines 2,442,336 S37IiTt 2,512,250 3,201,000 
011-5104 Code Enforcement - Trash 92,368 167,117 135,000 140,000 
Subtotal 50,398,857 47,236,570 45,647,250 48,341,000 
011-7151 INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS 13,963,007 22,856,280 10,000,000 16,000,000 
PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 
011-0169  Massport 6,017,739 9,832,617 10,300,000 10,431,424 
Other Payments In Lieu of Taxes 6,538,879 7,524,514 8,141,803 7,871,070 
Subtotal 12,556,618 17,357,131 18,441,803 18,302,494 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT CHAPTER 121A 
Urban Redev. Chap. 121A Sec. 6A 9,051,969 8,306,429 8,184,604 7,969,195 
011-1013. Urban Redev. Chap. 121A Sec. 10 26,120,896 23,876,809 22,510 910 22,542,789 
Subtotal 35,172,866 32,183,238 30555570 30,511,984 
MISC. DEPARTMENT REVENUE 
011-3105 Registry - Vital Statistics 811,022 814,333 870,000 1,000,000 
011-3109 _—_—_ Liens 594,775 665,925 625,000 600,000 
011-3120 City Clerk - Fees 348,034 378,825 375,000 500,000 
011-3137 Municipal Medicaid Reimbursement 4,385,321 10,915,416 5,500,000 6,500,000 
011-3202 _— Police Services 834,674 910,071 900,000 925,000 
011-3211 Fire Services 1,797,302 1,727,871 1,700,000 2,100,000 
011-3301 Parking Facilities 1,882,989 1,902,617 910,150 716,100 
011-3311 Street, Sidewalk & Curb Repairs 2,243,850 2,112,318 2,000,000 2,100,000 
011-3321 Buildings - Rents 358,819 357,943 400,000 260,000 
011-4002 Tuition & Transportation - Schools 460,847 312,769 475,000 500,000 
011-4101 Library Fees 160,221 158,682 150,000 160,000 
011-4103 Library of Last Recourse 2,558,420 2551450 1,664,915 0 
011-5106 _—_— Registry of Deeds Fees 1,527,741 1,629,848 1,600,000 1,800,000 
011-7001 Telephone Commissions - City 128,535 125,887 120,000 130,000 
011-7117 Worker's Comp. Reimbursement 1,016,646 1,062,921 1,100,000 1,100,000 
011-7119 Settlements 617,032 894,306 1,300,000 1,400,000 
011-7131 Pensions & Annuities 1,709,958 2,013,993 2,000,000 2,400,000 
011-7132 Fringe Benefit & Indirect 299,750 629,822 500,000 500,000 
011-7155 Prior Years Reimbursements 884,093 1,862,475 350,000 500,000 
011-8000 _— Police Detail, 10% Admin. Fee 1,411,175 1,336,600 1,475,000 1,500,000 
011-8003 Fire Detail, 10% Admin. Fee 104,333 159,809 150,000 170,000 
Other Misc. Departmental Revenue 1,788,502 2,347,368 4,572,172 1,625,687 
Subtotal 25,924,037 34,851,338 28,737,237 26,486,787 
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011-0211 
011-0213 
011-0215 
011-0221 
011-0222 
011-0224 
011-0225 
011-0229 
011-0235 


011-0133 
011-0134 
011-0136 


011-2502 
011-2503 


011-3401 
011-3421 


011-1015 
011-1101 
011-1102 
011-1103 
011-1104 
011-1105 
011-1111 
011-1112 
011-1114 
011-1116 
011-1119 
011-1301 
011-1306 
011-1307 
011-1311 
011-1316 


011-1115 


011-2501 


FY95 FY96 FY97 FY98 
Actual Actual Budget Budget 
LICENSES & PERMITS 
Building Permits 7,629,395 11,777,653 9,350,000 9,000,000 
Weights & Measures 126,781 180,356 160,000 160,000 
Street and Curb Permits 1,077,763 1,204,420 1,000,000 1,100,000 
Health Inspections 774,090 1,033,856 850,000 900,000 
Alcoholic Beverage Licenses Zi iilee 2956375 2,200,000 2,210,000 
Entertainment Licenses 454,319 440,370 440,000 460,000 
Police & Protective Licenses and Permits 403,567 413,022 425,000 500,000 
Other Business Licenses and Permits 812,004 869,576 825,000 900,000 
Cable Television 1,545,707 1,629,008 1,700,000 1,750,000 
Other Licenses and Permits 151,345 217,052 260,000 300,000 
Subtotal 15,152,092 19,960,688 17,210,000 17,280,000 
PENALTIES & INTEREST 
Penalties & Interest - Property Tax 1,367,793 1,335,461 1,350,000 1,350,000 
Penalties & Interest - Motor Vehicle Excise 2,099,924 2,187,796 1,900,000 2,400,000 
Penalties & Interest - Tax Titles 5,755,399 5,097,184 4,400,000 5,000,000 
Other Penalties & Interest 657 pou 500 500 
Subtotal 9,223,773 8,620,998 7,650,500 8,750,500 
AVAILABLE FUNDS 
Cemetery Trustee 600,000 500,000 - 700,000 700,000 
Parking Meters 3,500,000 7,000,000 8,500,000 8,500,000 
Subtotal 4,100,000 7,500,000 9,200,000 9,200,000 
HOSPITAL REVENUE 
Boston City Hospital 167,347,350 199,841,147 0 0) 
Boston Specialty & Rehab. Hospital 12,346,789 6,978,267 0 0 
Subtotal 179,694,139 206,819,413 0 0 
STATE AID 
State Owned Land 240,990 144,203 164,257 164,257 
R.E. Abatements - Veterans 29,873 73,306 39,028 40,329 
R.E. Abatements - Widows & Others 264,150 264,150 264,338 273,149 
R.E. Abatements - Blind 27.120 54,600 27,145 28,050 
Elderly Exemptions 909,122 911,130 898,732 . 885,515 
Municipal Stabilization Aid 0 1,700,818 0 0 
State Lottery Local Aid 33,010,276 37,489,139 41,107,710 45,657,646 
Highways 836,476 836,476 836,476 836,476 
Veterans Services 800,731 1,454,713 1,211,304 1,022,435 
Additional Assistance 206,638,214 206,638,214 206,638,214 206,638,214 
Racing Taxes 286,154 412551 421,895 421,895 
School Construction 11,930,864 12,940,828 13,725,534 11,346,660 
Chapter 70 Education Aid 81,493,602 92,069,040 115,517,953 144,666,098 
Charter Schools Tuition 0 (5,801,808) (9,107,560) (14,817,288) 
Transportation of Pupils 9,849,323 10,140,742 9,669,715 9,875,728 
Tuition for State Wards 0 587,208 724,674 724,674 
Subtotal 346,316,900 Bao toss 382,139,415 407,763,838 
TEACHERS PENSION REIMBURSEMENT 33,729,548 34,822,212 35,000,000 35,000,000 
NON-RECURRING REVENUE 
Surplus Property Disposition Fund 0 0 0 4,300,000 
GRANDTOTAL  1,425,054,114 —1,532,156,378 —1,349,158,266 —_1,419,610,200 
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Introduction 


The FY98 budget for the Boston Public 
Schools brings Boston several steps 
closer toward the goals outlined over a 
year ago during the Mayor's State of the 
City Address at the Jeremiah E. Burke 
High School. The BPS is following 
through on these goals in its FY97 and 
FY98 initiatives. Improvements in teach- 
ing and learning are moving forward 
through a clear vision, established goals, 
and the commitment to implementing 
change. The FY97 educational initiatives 
have seen positive success. Many of the 
educational initiatives in FY97 will con- 
tinue into FY98 and the following years, 
in order to implement school-wide im- 
provements. Successes include: five high 
schools upgraded to or reaffirmed at full — 
accreditation; the Five Year Education Re- 
form Plan, A Focus on Children; the LINC 
Technology Plan; the Read Boston Cam- 
paign; the Exam School Task Force Rec- 
ommendations; seven pilot schools with 
1,103 students; and 50 additional ex- 
tended day kindergarten classes for five 
year olds, among others. 


Boston’s investment demonstrates its 
commitment to educational reform, 
spending $50 million in excess of the 
state required maintenance of effort for 
Boston Public Schools in FY97. Boston 
increased educational spending by $83.4 
million between FY94 and FY98 and 
spent $33 million in capital expenditures 
to upgrade school facilities in FY96 
alone. In the Mayor's FY98 Recom- 
mended Budget, after reserving for collec- 
tive bargaining and the increase in fixed 
costs, 72% of all new department appro- 
priation dollars for the City goes to the 
BPS. The FY98 city budget is increasing 
4.9% including a reserve for collective bar- 
gaining, while the BPS budget increases 
4.2%. In addition, Boston funds the char- 
ter school initiative with approximately 
$10 million in FY97and approximately 
$14.8 million in FY98. This is in addition 
to the funding for the Boston Public 
Schools. 


Education 


Resources 


The Boston Public Schools Budget repre- 
sents a significant portion of the FY98 
City Budget, reflecting Mayor Menino’s 
commitment to education. A Boston Pub- 
lic Schools Budget of $491.5 million, 
$19.73 million or 4.2% over the FY97 bud- 
get appropriation, is being filed with the 
City Council. The FY98 BPS budget repre- 
sents 43.2% of the total city department 
appropriations, an increase from 42.7% in 
FY97. The total of all funds for the FY98 
BPS budget is $560.2 million, and the 
FY98 capital authorization for schools is 
$81.2 million. The FY98 BPS budget 
meets all costs associated with increased 
student enrollment, including hiring addi- 
tional staff, purchasing additional instruc- 
tional materials, and implementing the 
second year of the plan to convert to full- 
day kindergarten for five year olds, exist- 
ing collective bargaining funding 
requirements, and increases in fixed 
costs, inflation and salary adjustments. 
The budget further directs resources to 
implement the School Committee's Five 
Year Education Reform Plan, A Focus on 
Children, as well as other priorities in- 
cluding funding for instructional materi- 
als and English/language arts and K-8 
mathematics textbooks, the school-to-ca- 
reer program, student assessments, pro- 
fessional development, exam school 
admissions task force recommendations, 
literacy, technology, two new pilot 
schools, and accreditation-related issues. 


Governance 


The seven-member Boston School Com- 
mittee is appointed by the Mayor to stag- 
gered terms and serves as the 
policy-making body of the Boston School 
Department. This structure was affirmed 
by the voters of the City of Boston in a ref- 
erendum held on November 5, 1996. The 
Committee appoints a superintendent 
who serves as the chief executive officer 
of the Boston School Department. The 
superintendent is responsible for man- 
agement and supervision of the public 
schools. The superintendent reports di- 
rectly to the School Committee and also 
serves as a member of the Mayor's Cabi- 
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net. At each school, school-site councils 
have been established comprised of the 
building administrator who chairs the 
council, parents, teachers, representa- 
tives of collaborating institutions and, at 
the high school level, a student. Their 
role is to assist the principal or headmas- 
ter in decision-making processes. 


The Goals 


‘The FY97 and FY98 budgets build upon 


the four goals that will lead to im- 
provements in education; expanding 
school-based services; upgrading the 
learning environment; expanding the use 
of technology; and strengthening curricu- 
lum and standards. These components 
represent a foundation for educational re- 
form. 


Goal I: 
Expanding School-Based Services 


Many Boston children are currently at- 
tending after-school programs and activi- 
ties, which provide tutoring, enrichment, 
and athletics in safe environments. This 
access enables schools to become both 
learning and stabilizing resources within 
the neighborhoods. Boston Community 
Centers (BCC), in partnership with the 
Boston Public Schools, serve 1,300 chil- 
dren and youth in tutorial programs at 19 
community centers, providing academic 
tutoring at the elementary and middle 
school levels. BCC continue to imple- 
ment the Safe Schools After-School Pro- 
gram at English High School/Community 
Center, serving in total over 500 youth, 
providing academic, social, recreational 
and cultural programs from the close of 
school until 6 p.m.. Youth Challenges, an 
inclusive after-school program for regular 
and special needs children, was estab- 
lished with a federal grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education. 


The Boston Public Library (BPL) reaches 
out to children, assisting more than 
43,000 elementary and secondary chil- 
dren with their school work, distributing 
applications for library cards to every Bos- 
ton student, offering over 3,000 programs 


to children and drawing a total atten- 
dance of more than 85,000. 


Boston Community Centers’ Saturday 
programs provide children with safe, se- 
cure environments to participate in week- 
end athletics, enrichment classes and 
educational services. Saturday morning 
programming was expanded to 3 more 
community centers - Orchard Park, Mur- 
phy School and West Roxbury Commu- 
nity Center, bringing the total to 18. 
Boston Community Centers created 104 
new slots for 4 year olds either by expand- 
ing existing pre-school child care or es- 
tablishing new programs. Seven new 
before school programs, serving 210 ele- 
mentary school children, have been initi- 
ated. 


At the same time across the city, athletic 
programs are more available to children 
and youth. The Draper Pool in West 
Roxbury, which was closed for a number 
of years is slated to reopen in FY97. The 
Mason Pool, previously open only sum- 
mers will now be open year-round. 
Charlestown, West Roxbury and Madison 
Park Community Centers will offer year 
round tennis programming in coopera- 
tion with the Boston Tennis Council. 
Charlestown Community Center's domed 
tennis facility is scheduled to open in the 
Spring, 1997. In addition, the City of Bos- 
ton, through its capital plan, is recon- 
structing tennis courts at English High 
School Community Center, followed by 
the Harborside Community Center in 
East Boston. It is projected that 2,000 
youth will participate in low-cost tennis 
instruction and competitive programs. 


Goal 2: 
Upgrading the Learning Environment 


Major improvements to Boston Public 
School facilities are underway, including 
improvements related to achieving high 
school accreditation, implementing the 
Blue Ribbon Commission Masterplan, up- 
grading and expanding the use of technol- 
ogy, and maintenance and general 

repairs. 


Construction will be underway by April 
30, 1997 on all three Early Education Cen- 
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ters: at Blue Hill Avenue and Quincy 
Street in Roxbury, at the currently closed 
Tileston School on Babson Street in 
Mattapan, and at the McKay School in 
East Boston. Since March, 1996, Boston 
High School, Brighton High School, Madi- 
son Park Technical Vocational High 
School, South Boston High School and 
Boston Latin Academy have had their ac- 
creditation status reaffirmed at, or up- 
graded to full accreditation. New 
state-of-the-art media centers, replacing 
old-style libraries, were built and dedi- 
cated at Madison Park Technical Voca- 
tional High School, Snowden 
International High School, Brighton High 
School, and Boston High School. 


In October, 1996, 18 schools participated 
in Net Day, wiring their schools to the 
Internet. Another Net Day is planned in 
April, 1997 will involve 13 more schools. 
Net Day activities are designed to com- 
plement the technology upgrades and ex- 
pansions envisioned. under the LINC 
Technology Plan. The October Net Day re- 
sulted in donations of more than $1.2 mil- 
lion dollars of equipment, in addition to 
maior contributions of volunteer time 

and expertise. The Jeremiah E. Burke 

High School has been entirely upgraded 
technologically, with data wiring to each 
classroom, its administrative offices, guid- 
ance offices, and health suites. 


This year, the BPS revamped the deploy- 
ment and responsibilities of its custodial 
force, to promote improved access to 
school buildings and provide cleaner fa- 
cilities. In addition, BPS facilities have re- 
ceived a wide range of general 
improvements, including repairs to the 
HVAC, exterior doors, windows , exterior 
waterproofing, elevator upgrades, interior 
painting, and roof replacements, to main- 
tain an environment conducive to teach- 
ing and learning. 


The Public Facilities Department's 
Schools Unit, the School Department's 
Capital Planning Office and Facilities 
Management Department, and the Office 
of Budget Management work col- 
laboratively in order to oversee and man- 
age school facilities projects, as well as 
plan for future school projects. The High 
School Accreditation Task Force contin- 
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ues to meet weekly and to monitor the 
progress of current accreditation pro- 
jects, plan for new projects or personnel 
as the accrediting agency reports recom- 
mend, and proactively plan for the chang- 
ing needs of high schools. The challenge 
will be prioritizing all facility projects, 
monitoring legal, budgetary and construc- 
tion requirements, and keeping this an in- 
clusive process. 


Goal 3: 
Expanding the Use of Technology 


In June, 1996, the School Committee 
passed the LINC Technology plan. By the 
end of FY97, 31 schools will be wired to 
the Internet through the two Net Days. 
The Jeremiah E. Burke High School was 
the first Boston Public School to receive a 
total technological upgrade. In Novem- 
ber, 1996, a project to link the BPS high 
school libraries with the Boston Public Li- 
brary system was begun, affording stu- 
dents access to the vast wealth of 
information available at the BPL. During 
the same time major professional devel- 
opment efforts began for not only all li- 
brarians, but teachers, principals and 
headmasters, and secretaries. The BPS, 
working with the City, developed technol- 
ogy inventories and readiness surveys, 
which will be completed by all schools, 
assisting the BPS in its system-wide plan- 
ning. The Net Day activities, the upgrade 
of the Burke High School, and the link-up 
between the Burke High School, the 
Shelburne Community Center, and the 
Dudley Library are all designed to com- 
plement the total technological upgrades 
envisioned under the LINC Technology 
Plan. 


In April, 1997, Mayor Menino and Super- 
intendent Payzant will launch Net Year, 
whereby all remaining BPS facilities and 
community centers will receive a starter 
network, to connect the library, the com- 
puter lab, 4-6 classrooms and the princi- 
pal or headmasters office within twelve to 
eighteen months. Four more total tech- : 
nological upgrades are planned for East 
Boston High School, Hyde Park High 
School, South Boston High School, and 
Dorchester High School. 
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In order to keep the technology initiatives 
focused, a working group of dedicated 
professionals from across city depart- 
ments meets weekly to plan the im- 
plementation of the starter networks as 
well as to work toward total implementa- 
tion of the technological upgrades of the 
Boston Public Schools. The corporation 
3COM has signed on to become a partner 
with the City of Boston and the Boston 
Public Schools in the networking effort, 
pledging $1 million in assistance to bring 
to reality the goal of a total technological 
upgrade of the Boston Public Schools by 
the year 2001. 


Goal 4: 
Strengthening Curriculum and Standards 


A five-year comprehensive plan, A Focus 
on Children, was completed and adopted 
by the School Committee in July, 1996. 
The Curriculum Planning Team is im- 
plementing the City-wide learning goals 
in English/Language Arts, Science, Mathe 
matics and Social Studies. The goals in 
Social Studies are completed pending 
final decisions to be made by the Board 
of Education, regarding the Social Stud- 
ies core curriculum. The team is cur- 
rently working on completing goals in the 
areas of World Languages, Health, Arts 
and Physical Education during FY97. The 
process will not discontinue after the 
goals are established, but major subject 
areas will be reviewed and revised during 
consecutive years, to ensure continuous 
improvement. 


1 


The Curriculum Planning Team has four 
goals for FY97 to further strengthen the 
progress made in the area of curriculum. 
These goals include: creating greater un- 
derstanding of the grade-level and sub- 
ject-area expectations in the citywide 
learning standards; stimulating strategic 
reading, process writing, thoughtful dis- 
cussions and critical inquiry in each sub- 
ject area; employing student products, 
task descriptions, and student work- 
sheets to develop and demonstrate es- 
sential skills and understandings 
included in the standards; and using task 
descriptions and exemplars to col- 
laboratively score, discuss and analyze 
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students’ work, and as an important tool 
in the planning process. 


The BPS has been reviewing and refining 
the standards and assessments by which 
student performance is measured. Dur- 
ing April, 1996, the Stanford 9 was admin- 
istered system-wide in grades 3, 5, 6, 7, 9 
and 11. The test incorporates the most 
current research on ways to engage 
students’ higher order thinking skills in 
answering multiple choice questions, in- 
cludes a performance-based component, 
and offers a reporting system that pro- 
vides information about what children ac- 
tually can do, not comparison with scores 
of other children in the same grade. 


The School Committee further increased 
the number of grades being assessed sys- 
tem-wide to include administration of 
the Stanford 9 Open Ended Assessment 
in Reading to grades 1, 2, 5, 8, and 10 and 
to expand the administration of the Stan- 
ford 9 Multiple Choice in Reading and 
Mathematics from the current six grades 
to include grades 4, 8, and 10, resulting 
in multiple-choice testing in all grades 3- 
Wl. 


Recently, the state announced a decision 
to require the administration of the lowa 
Test of Basic Skills. The School Commit- 
tee has reviewed its options, amending 
its current practices for grades 1, 3, and 
10. In grade 1, assessment by the Stan- 
ford 9 will discontinue; in grade 3, the 
lowa Basic Skills test in reading will be 
substituted for the Stanford 9 Multiple 
Choice Testing in reading; and in grade 
10, the School Committee will seek a 
waiver from using the lowa Basic Skills 
Test and use the Stanford 9 Battery Test 
in Reading, Mathematics, Science and So- 
cial Studies in addition to the Stanford 
Multiple choice in Reading and Mathe- 
matics. The Massachusetts Comprehens- 
ive Assessment System (MCAS) is being 
administered in grades 4, 8, and 10. 


To access better system-wide information 
on the primary grades, a survey of current 
practices was administered at kindergar- 
ten through grade 2 to identify aca- 
demic/pre-academic assessment 
practices that BPS teachers are currently 
using. At the same time, the BPS is ex- 
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panding the use of portfolio assessment 
system-wide. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS & NEW 
PROGRAMS 


The Department 


As of March 26, 1997, the Boston Public 
Schools had 63,976 students enrolled, in- 
cluding 1,073 special education students 
in day or residential private placement 
programs and 38 vocational/occupational 
education students in state-approved pro- 
grams, a total increase of approximately 
4,000 over the last five years. Using FY93 
as the base year, there has been a 6.5% in- 
crease in enrollment. 


The Department currently has 126 
schools and programs, 76 kindergarten/el- 
ementary schools, 3 early learning cen- 
ters, 19 middle schools, 15 high schools, 
6 special school programs, and 7 pilot 
schools. 


The Department seeks to ensure equal ed- 
ucational opportunities and prevent dis- 
crimination and inequalities based on 
racial, ethnic, socio-economic, gender, 
sexual orientation, or any other reasons. 
The student population is ethnically di- 
verse. The current enrollment is 48.6% 
Black, 25.2% Hispanic, 16.6% White, 9.2% 
Asian, and less than 1% Native American. 


Description of Services 


Regular education programs are offered 
in grades | through 12, ranging from clas- 
sical education, to technology, to interna- 
tional studies, to bilingual, to special 
education, to advanced work class, to re- 
medial and alternative education pro- 
grams, and to the kindergarten and early 
learning centers. In addition, adult basic 
education and evening high school pro- 
grams are available for Boston's adult 
population. 


The Department provides a multi-faceted 
array of educational services. Currently 
60% of the students are in regular educa- 
tion programs, 17% in bilingual educa- 
tion programs, 9% in mainstream special 
education programs, 10% in substantially 
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separate special education programs, 2% 
in vocational education programs, and 
2% in advanced work programs. 


The Bilingual Education program offers 
English as a second language to those 
students not yet proficient in English. 

For nine language groups instruction is 
offered in most subject areas in the 
students’ native language. Of the stu- 
dents in bilingual education programs, 
enrollments include 59% Spanish, 11% 
Haitian Creole, 8% Chinese, 8% Cape Ver- 
dean, 7% Cambodian, Laotian or Vietnam- — 
ese, 5% Italian, Portuguese, Greek or 
multilingual in an English as a second 
language classes and 1.5% Somali. Cur- 
rently, the Somali and Albanian popula- 
tions are increasing. Bilingual education 
students are assessed and placed accord- 
ing to their English language proficiency. 
To increase interaction among regular ed- 
ucation and bilingual education stu- 
dents, there are schools with "two-way" 
programs in English and Spanish. In ad- 
dition, a number of schools have im- 
plemented their own more limited 
initiatives to promote interaction be- 
tween bilingual and regular education 
students. 


The majority of special education stu- 
dents in Boston schools (resource room 
students or program prototype 502. I- 
502.3) spend the greater part of their day 
mainstreamed in regular education pro- 
grams. Apart from their regular educa- 
tion classroom they receive additional 
assistance in accordance with their indi- 
vidual education plans (IEPs). Substan- 
tially separate special education students 
(program prototype 502.4) attending Bos- 
ton Schools spend the majority of their 
school day in substantially separate edu- 
cational programs receiving educational 
services according to their IEPs. A num- 
ber of schools are implementing instruc- 
tional models which provide special 
education students with integrated learn- 
ing opportunities. That is, students with 
severe special needs spend some portion 
of their school day with supports in a reg- 
ular education class setting. Currently 
1,073 special education students receive 
educational services outside the School 
Department in private day or residential 
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programs. The district strives to ensure 
that all special education students are ed- 
ucated in the least restrictive environ- 
ment. 


During the 1993-94 school year voca- 
tional and technical education was revi- 
talized. The Madison Park 
Vocational/Technical High School now of- 
fers four academies representing three 
specific industry groupings and first year 


_ exploratory programs: Craft and Techni- 


cal, Health and Human Services, and 
Commerce. 


The range and scope of the support ser- 
vices made available to students over the 
past decade has changed and increased 
significantly. This expansion of student 
support is designed to better the 
system's capacity to address the chang- 
ing needs of students. School medical 
services, psychological services, pupil ad- 
justment counseling, guidance services, 
and support services are offered across 
the grade levels. In addition, collabora- 
tive arrangements with human services 
and community agencies supplement the 
support offered students and their fami- 
lies. 


An array of physical education, intramu- 
ral and interscholastic athletic programs 
are available to students in the Boston 
schools, including football, baseball, bas- 
ketball, ice hockey, volleyball, softball, 
swimming, track (both indoor and out- 
door), cross country, soccer, wrestling, 
tennis, golf, cheerleading and Special 
Olympics. Over the last several years, an 
effort was made to expand these pro- 
grams through the provision of addi- 
tional funding and the establishment of 
an Athletic Task Force, designed to sup- 
port collaboration with the City’s profes- 
sional sports teams and university 
athletic departments. 


FY97 Initiatives 


There are eight major initiatives outlined 
in the BPS FY97 budget. In reviewing 
these initiatives it can be reported that 
the Department has had positive success 
in moving forward on all FY97 BPS initia- 
tives. 


FY98 Initiatives 


The BPS FY98 budget identifies 11 major 
initiatives that reflect shared priorities to 
move the school system generally, and 
teaching and learning specifically, for- 
ward. Many of these initiatives are con- 
tinuations of the current or prior year’s 
initiatives. This does not mean that the 
school system is not moving forward, but 
rather that it is following through on mul- 
tiple-year plans in order to bring about 
educational reforms, and, in many in- 


stances, is strengthening its commitment. 


Pilot Schools 


Pilot schools were developed through the 
last BPS/BTU collective bargaining con- 
tract. Pilot schools, also known as in-dis- 
trict charter schools, are established 
through proposals submitted in a Re- 
quests for Proposals process, in which at 
least one of the individuals submitting 
the proposal is a BPS staff member. The 
pilot schools are free from the union con- 
tract and School Committee rules and 
regulations. In school year 1996-97, there 
are seven pilot schools, the Fenway Mid- 
dle College Pilot School, the Young 
Achievers Science and Mathematics Pilot 
School, the Lyndon Pilot School, the 
Downtown Evening Academy Pilot 
School, the Boston Health Careers Acad- 
emy Pilot School, Greater Egelston Pilot 
School and the Multicultural Middle Pilot 
School educating a total of 1,103 stu- 
dents. 


There will be a projected 1,641 students 
being educated in Boston’s pilot schools 
during school year 1997-98. In addition 
to the current pilot schools, the Boston 
School Committee has also approved two 
new pilot schools to open in September, 
1997, the Boston Arts Academy and Bos- 
ton New School. The budget for each 
pilot school is based on the average per 
pupil cost by student category (regular 
education, bilingual education, voca- 
tional education or special education; 
special education is further subdivided by 
student prototypes.) The per pupil cost 
allocated to the pilot schools includes all 
instructional, administrative and support 
services costs except for transportation 
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FY97 INITIATIVE STATUS 
Introduce curriculum frameworks and establish Learning Goals defined for Reading/Language Arts, 
| standards to measure student performance. Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies 


| Measure progress in meeting standards. Stanford 9 Achievement Test administered to grades 3, 
5,6, 7,9, 11; Spring 1997expand to include testing 
srades in grades 2 to 11. 


50 Extended Day Kindergartens converted. 
Commitments implemented and five high schools 
have accreditation status reaffirmed at or upgraded to 
| full accreditation. 
| Maximize the textbook and instructional materials Second year of reading textbooks centrally funded and 
purchasing power of schools. full cost of Algebra Initiative materials fully absorbed. 
Maintain and expand Boston’s commitment to school- |School-to-Career program expanded to all high 
to-career program. schools and pilot program at the middle schools. 
Coordinate and develop an instructional technology 5 Year Technology Plan approved by School 
program within the overall citywide effort on Committee, 18 schools participate on October Net 


technology and facilities. Day, $1.2M in support received and Jeremiah E. Burke 
receives total technology upgrade. 


Expand the Pilot School Initiative in the Boston Public | 1,103 students/ seven pilot schools i‘ 
Schools 


FY98 INITIATIVE STATUS 


| Complete curriculum frameworks and establish grade- | Define remaining learning goals and introduce specific 
level and subject-area standards to measure student grade-level and subject-area expectations. 
performance. 


f 
| 


Implement year | of the plan for conversion to full day 
kindergarten for five year olds. 


Implement the necessary changes or improvements to 
retain or gain accreditation status for all high schools. 


Implement and continue to refine assessment 
instrument to an expanded number of grades as well 
as continue to expand use of alternative performance 
measures. 


Measure progress in meeting standards. 


Implement the necessary changes or improvements to 
retain or gain accreditation status for all high schools. 


Implement commitments made in May, 1995 
Accreditation Report and address in a timely manner 
accreditation issues as they are reported by the 
N.E.AS.C. 


Purchase textbooks accordingly as curriculum Fund the 3rd year of the reading textbooks and the 
frameworks are introduced. first year of the K-8 mathematics textbooks. 
Maintain the general fund commitment to the school- |Fund$1M from the general fund budget. 

to-career program, while seeking alternative sources of 

funding to expand the program. 
Implement year 2 of the plan for conversion to full day |Convert existing kindergarten | programs to 35 
kindergarten for five year olds. extended day kindergarten 2 programs. 


Implement the LINC Technology Plan. Fund the full general fund commitment to technology 


Expand the Pilot School Initiative in the Boston Public |Increase the number of students at the pilot schools 
Schools. and plan to open the Quincy Upper School and the 
Expeditionary Learning Pilot School in FY99. 


Implement the professional development initiatives Support the lead/mentor teacher programs and other 
that support whole school change. professional development activities. 

Implement the Exam School Admissions Task Force Create additional advanced work classes, expand the 
| Recommendations. after-school and summer school programs to provide 
academic support for the 4th, 5th, and 6th graders. 


Allocate Title | funds, $17M to support school-wide 
projects focusing on remediation and improvement in 
[reading and literacy. 


| to having every child read on grade level by the end of 


| third grade. ets. 


and the cost of educating private place- FINANCING 

ment students. The per pupil cost of 

pilot schools students is part of the BPS 

budget. A formal pilot school evaluation The Budget Process 
report will be published in August, 1997, 
that will support the dissemination of 
successful pilot models to other schools 
as well as evaluate the pilot schools’ per- 
formance. 


The annual Boston Public Schools bud- 
get is the financial outline of the school 
system's educational programs, services 
and operations for the fiscal year. The 
budget is developed in accordance with 
the goals and objectives approved by the 
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School Committee and is based on what 
the Superintendent, staff and community 
want the public schools to accomplish 
during the fiscal year. The budget serves 
as an operational plan, stated in financial 
terms, for carrying out the goals of the 
school system. 


The public school budget is developed 
under the following statutory schedule: 


The Superintendent shall submit to the 
School Committee an annual budget for 
the next fiscal year by the first Wednes- 
day in February. 


The School Committee shall submit to 
the Mayor estimates of next fiscal year’s 
budget by the fourth Wednesday in Febru- 
ary. 


The School Committee may adopt, reject, 
reduce or increase any item in the 
Superintendent's recommended budget. 
If the School Committee fails to take ac- 
tion on the Superintendent's recom- 
mended budget by the fourth Wednesday 
in March, the budget recommended by 
the Superintendent shall be deemed as if 
approved by the School Committee. 


After approval of the next fiscal year’s 
budget, the Superintendent shall submit 
the budget to the Mayor who may ap- 
prove or reduce the total recommended 
budget, but who may not allocate among 
expenditures. 


The Mayor must submit the school bud- 
get to the City Council for appropriation 
by the second Wednesday in May. The 
City Council shall vote on the total 
amount of the appropriation requested 
by the Mayor. The City Council shall not 
allocate the appropriation among expen- 
ditures. 


The FY98 BPS Budget 


The FY98 BPS budget builds on the 
changes begun in FY97. It is clearly fo- 
cused on improving teaching and learn- 
ing for all students, concentrating 
resources at the schools in order to im- 
plement citywide learning standards and 
whole school change. The FY98 budget is 
built on shared educational priorities: 

© Curriculum Standards & Frameworks 
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¢ Student Assessment 

© High School Accreditation 

¢ Textbooks and Instructional Materials 

© School-to-Career Program 

¢ Full Day Kindergarten for Five-Year-Olds 

© Technology Plan 

¢ Pilot Schools 

¢ Professional Development 

° Exam School Admissions Task Force Recom- 
mendations 

° Literacy 


The BPS budgetary decisions are driven 
by the following factors: providing suffi- 
cient funding to meet instructional needs 
of a growing student population; continu- 
ing with the second year of implementa- 
tion of A Focus on Children; covering 
recurring fixed costs at their full value. 
and applying appropriate inflationary fac- 
tors to those items of expenditure that 
are subject to specific regulatory and/or 
contractual requirements; holding to care- 
ful, realistic budget estimates based on 
rigorous data analysis and management 
controls; and identifying savings based 
on more cost-effective approaches to pro- 
gram implementation and areas of lower 
priority. 


In an effort to ensure equitable distribu- 
tion of resources to all students, the Su- 
perintendent has carefully reviewed the 
program areas and found special educa- 
tion spending for substantially separate 
special education students has reached 
21% of the budget, while the population 
is 10% of the total student enrollment. 
The Superintendent assembled a team 
with the charge of maintaining the com- 
mitment to the inclusion effort without 
sacrificing program quality and/or regula- 
tory compliance, while aiming at more eq- 
uitable distribution of all resources. His 
team put forth $6 million in potential 
cost savings in the special education 
area; the School Committee has ap- 
proved $3.5 million. 


Concurrently, a joint state legislative com- 
mission has been established to investi- 
gate special education issues. Their 
investigation and study shall include a 
comparative analysis of the number of 
children receiving special education, the 
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costs of the programs in Massachusetts 
and other states, current transportation 
services for special education children as 
well as alternatives available to reduce 
costs, and to increase coordination 
among districts for the provision of 
higher quality cost-effective services, 
among others. The Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents has re- 
leased a Report on the Impact of Special 
Education on Educational Reform recom- 
mending adopting the federal standard 
for special education, providing a defini- 
tion of effective progress and common 
definitions of disabilities, and adopting 
any federal changes in the area of discipl- 
ine when they occur. On March 19,1997, 
a coalition of groups from teachers to 
special education advocates came to- 
gether and announced that agreement 
had been reached on a number of special 
education issues, with financial and legal 
impact. In order to change the special ed- 
ucation law, Chapter 766, it will require a 
legislative amendment. It is not yet clear 
if the legislature wishes to amend this 
law or if they do, if they will act in time 
for it to affect the FY98 school year. 


The Boston School Committee passed a 
$491.5 million FY98 budget on March 25, 
1997, and the Superintendent forwarded 
the request to Mayor Menino. The 
School Committee request funds the 
growth in enrollment, inflationary in- 
creases in fixed cost and contractual re- 
quirements, continues with the second 
year of the implementation of A Focus on 
Children, provides the full commitment 
to technology and two new pilot schools, 
the Boston Arts Academy and the Boston 
New School, and restores student sup- 
port coordinator positions. 


External Funds 


Overall, the BPS is projected to receive 
$68.7 million in External Funds in FY98. 
The BPS receives external funds through 
formula grants, competitive grants, and 
reimbursement programs. This funding 
is projected to increase by $0.9 million or 
1.3% from FY97 to FY98. External funds 
account for 12.3% of the BPS total bud- 
get. Final decisions on FY98 federal pro- 
grams are not made. The fate of the FY98 
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state education grants is still unresolved. 
The Governor's FY98 state budget com- 
bines many of the educational grants into 
a single block grant. Projected increases 
in programs, such as Title 1, will be used 
to increase the numbers of schools 
funded from 78 to 113 and sharpen the 
focus of the program on teaching and 
learning by restricting pullout programs, 
emphasizing early literacy and encourag- 
ing remedial instruction outside regular 
school hours to ensure remedial instruc- 
tion is in addition to classroom instruc- 
tion rather than replacing it. Use of other 
funding such as Goals 2000, Title II and 
Title VI, will be coordinated with An- 
nenberg Foundation and Boston Plan for 
Excellence funding to ensure equity 
among schools for professional develop- 
ment and to ensure higher learning for all 
students. The fate of these grants and 
the programs they support will not be 
known for several months. 


Capital Improvements 


A major focus of the 1998-2002 Capital 
Plan is to ensure Boston's educational fa- 
cilities are equipped to meet the needs of 
the City’s families. As a result, over $225 
million is budgeted for School facilities 

in the capital plan. In FY98, $81.2 million 
in new authorization will be requested for 
department needs, including technology 
enhancement, accreditation, and general 
improvements. Ongoing planning efforts, 
based on the master plan developed by 
the Community Learning Centers Blue 
Ribbon Commission, continues to meet 
high school accreditation needs, the re- 
quirements of the Education Reform Act 
of 1993 and the LINC Boston Plan. 


Since 1994, capital expenditures for 
school projects increased from $11.3 mil- 
lion to $32.6 million in FY96. Extensive 
renovations to school facilities are con- 
stantly underway throughout the City’s 
neighborhoods, including new roofs or 
major repairs at 31 schools, masonry 
work and new or repaired windows at 32 
schools and new science labs at five 
schools. 


Capital investment in high schools has re- 
sulted in all schools either maintaining 
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or improving their accreditation status in 
the last year. South Boston High School, 
Madison Park Technical Vocational 
School and Boston Latin Academy were 
granted full accreditation. Brighton High 
School improved its standing to full ac- 
creditation after the completion of a new 
$660,000 library/media center last fall. 
Most recently, Boston High School was 
notified that its probationary status was 
upgraded to full accreditation due to sig- 
nificant gains in facilities, library technol- 
ogy and media services. 


In an effort to build on these successes, 
the City will undertake total renovations 
to East Boston High School and Hyde 
Park High School. At East Boston High 
School, the project includes construction 
of a new gym and cafeteria, expansion of 
the library and media center, mechanical 
and life safety system upgrades, and the 
implementation of a comprehensive tech- 
nology plan. Similar improvements are 
planned at Hyde Park High School. To- 
gether, these two projects represent an in- 
vestment of $50 million. 


Finally, construction on the three new 
Early Education Centers is underway. 
The three schools will each accommo- 
date 300 students. Construction on all 
three schools will be completed by the 
start of school year 1998-1999. 


School Building Assistance 


The state's School Building Assistance 
(SBA) program, managed by the Depart- 
ment of Education, is designed to assist 
cities and towns in building new schools 
or in renovating existing ones. The pro- 
gram is divided into two classes of pro- 
jects: capital construction and major 
reconstruction. Capital construction in- 
cludes new construction, building addi- 
tions, and substantial renovations to 
existing schools. Major reconstruction in- 
cludes projects that are typically a single 
trade such as a roof replacement or cov- 
ers a type of improvement such as handi- 
capped accessibility. 


Major reconstruction projects are funded 
on a first in, first out basis based on the 
date of application. State funding for this 
program has not kept pace with project 


demand and a significant backlog and 
waiting list now exists (the state is cur- 
rently funding FY87 requests). Today, cit- 
ies and towns wait several years before 
receiving the first reimbursement pay- 
ment. 


Capital construction projects are priori- 
tized into three categories. Category | 
projects support and promote racial bal- 
ance plans; Category 2 projects address 
overcrowding and increasing enrollment; 
Category 3 projects address significant 
other needs. Each category is further pri- 
oritized by criteria including the exis- 
tence of dual issues (i.e. racial imbalance 
and overcrowding), and the loss or poten- 
tial loss of accreditation. 


The City’s eligible projects fall into either 
Category | of the Capital Construction 
program or into the Major Reconstruc- 
tion program. In either case, since the 
school system operates under a voluntary 
racial balance plan, 90% of a project's 
cost is eligible for reimbursement. While 
it is necessary to maintain school facili- 
ties, many of the City’s proposed capital 
improvement projects discussed in the 
previous section are not eligible for reim- 
bursement under the state’s program. 
The scope and cost of these projects typi- 
cally fall between the State’s two project 
classifications; they are less than total 
renovations of existing schools, but they 
involve more than a single trade. 


In June, 1996, the City submitted three 
SBA applications for the construction of 
new Early Education Centers (EECs) in 
Roxbury, Mattapan and East Boston. In 
January, 1997, the City was notified that 
the three EECs were placed on a priority 
funding list and are eligible to receive 
90% reimbursement from the state. 
Within Category |, there are ten projects 
waiting for future funding. The 
Governor's proposed FY98 budget will 
fund the first three projects on the list. 
Boston's projects rank seventh, eighth, 
and ninth. In addition to the projects al- 
ready on the priority list, the City intends 
to submit two new applications June 1, 
1997 to the DOE for the East Boston High 
School and Hyde Park High School pro- 
jects. It is anticipated that both of these 
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projects will be eligible for 90% reimbur- 
sement. 


Private Partnerships 


It is an important goal of the School De- 
partment that by the conclusion of 

school year 1998-99 each school has es- 
tablished a partnership with not only a 
college/university, but also with a busi- 
ness/foundation, arts/cultural organiza- 
tion and health/human services provider. 
According to the annual report of the Bos- 
ton Higher Education Partnership, 101 
Boston public schools are in partnership 
with 27 colleges or universities. The de- 
partment receives $15.6 million from col- 
leges or universities in in-kind 
contributions, grants, scholarships and 
pro bono assistance. Combined data 
from the Private Industry Council, Boston 
Plan for Excellence, and School to Career 
Office report that there are 65 schools 
with formal business partnerships, as 

well as 700 businesses involved in the 
summer jobs initiative, school to career, 
and the other school-business programs. 
The Department receives $11.1 million 
from businesses in in-kind assistance. In 
addition to colleges/universities and busi- 
ness partnerships, the School Depart- 
ment is also striving to strengthen the 
school’s partnerships with arts/cultural in- 
stitutions and health/human services pro- 
viders. Schools are partnered with the 
major museums, the Boston Ballet, the 
Boston Symphony, the Cultural Collabora- 
tive, the major hospitals, the health cen- 
ters and the social service providers, 
among others. As part of the reorganiza- 
tion of the department, the Superinten- 
dent has established the Development 
Office, which will be responsible for devel- 
oping new resources, grants and gift op- 
portunities for the BPS, while continuing 
to work with the Boston Compact to in- 
crease and strengthen the collaborative 
framework for the partnership program. 


Projected Enrollment 


Enrollment drives staffing and staffing 
drives the budget. FY97 aggregate enroll- 
ment was within 0.4% of projection, how- 
ever during the year there were 
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programmatic changes due to class size 
and programmatic adjustments around 
special education and bilingual educa- 
tion. Asa result, FY98 enrollment projec- 
tions have been further refined to take 
into account the changing patterns of stu- 
dent assignment during the year. The 
FY98 projected enrollment is 64,025. This . 
is an increase of 1,045 (FTEs) or 1.7% over 
actual December, 1996 enrollment. This 
projected enrollment includes the second 
year of the plan for conversion to full day 
kindergarten for five year olds. Actual en- 
rollment (headcount) increases by 1,503. 
Actual enrollment of BPS students has in- 
creased between FY93 and FY98 by 4,879 
students or 8.2% over five years (Decem- 
ber enrollments). These enrollment num- 
bers do not include the approximately 
840 private placement students, for which 
the Boston Public Schools are financially 
responsible. (Figure 1.) 
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Figure 1 


The FY97 BPS Budget 


The FY97 BPS budget is $471.8 million, 
an increase of $15.6 million or 3.4% over 
the FY96 budget. The total city budget in- 
creased by 3.5% in FY97, adjusting for the 
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Boston Public Health Commission. As of 
July 1, 1996, the FY97 budget was pro- 
jected to support 62,746 students and 
7,524.0 staff positions. The BPS School 
Committee passed a $468.9 million FY97 
budget on March 20, 1996, and the Super- 
intendent forwarded this request to the 
Mayor. The original request increased 
due to supplemental appropriations for 
the cost of collective bargaining that were 
passed for bus drivers and custodians 
after the original submission. 


During FY97 the BPS has faced projected 
expenditures above FY97 appropriation 
in salaries and benefits, facilities and 
property services and purchased services. 
In order to control spending, specific ac- 
tions were instituted including, freezing 
unfilled non-school based positions, re- 
viewing decisions on filling all vacancies, 
freezing overtime authorizations, reduc- 
ing central administration expenditures, 
among others. At this time, expenditures 
are still projected to exceed appropria- 
tions by $3.5 million, for increases over 
projected enrollment, variances in pro- 
grammatic areas, and mid-year adjust- 
ments necessary to accommodate new 
referrals of special education students. 
The School Committee voted a $3.5 mil- 
lion supplemental appropriation request 
on March 25, 1997, and it will be filed 
with the City Council. In addition, a sup- 
plemental appropriation request for col- 
lective bargaining purposes for $12,129 
was passed by the School Committee to 
fund year one of the agreement with 
plant administrators. It, also, will be filed 
with the City Council. 


Chapter 70 Aid 


The Education Reform Act of 1993 isa 
multi-year commitment to increase and 
equalize funding for local education. 
Since the FY94 state budget, the Educa- 
tion Reform Act’s financing formula has 
affected the amount of education aid the 
City has received. Education Reform Act 
has also required the City to spend at or 
above the education maintenance of ef- 
fort, which it has done. The City of Bos- 
ton received $66.6 million in FY94, $81.6 
million in FY95, $92.1 million in FY96, 
$115.5 million and nearly $144.7 million 
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is proposed in the Governor's FY98 bud- 
get (House 1). Between FY94 and FY98, 
the City received an increase of $78.0 mil- 
lion in Education Aid before charter 
school reductions as compared to the 
$83.4 million by which the City has in- 
creased the School Department budget in 
the same time period. The City receives 
education aid as part of its total state aid 
and it is directly passed to the City’s gen- 
eral fund. As a source of revenue, the 
Governor's proposed Education Aid to 
Boston after it has been reduced by char- 
ter school tuition costs represents only 
26.4% of the total funding for the pro- 
posed FY98 BPS budget. The state re- 
duces the City’s education aid by the 
total amount of charter school costs. In 
FY98, the City’s education aid will be re- 
duced by approximately $14.8 million. 
The reductions occur quarterly. (Figure 2.) 


Millions of Dollars 


[] School Spending 


‘95 ‘96 ‘97 ‘98 
Boston's Cumulative Chapter 70 State Aid 


vs. Cumulative School Expenditure Growth 
FY95 - FY98 


Figure 2 


Charter Schools 


In accordance with the Education Reform 
Act of 1993, four charter schools opened 
in the City of Boston in September, 1995. 
These were the Renaissance Charter 
School, City on a Hill Charter School, 
YouthBuild Charter School, and the 
Neighborhood House Charter School. 
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During school year 1996-97 1,411 chil- tary of Education, which operate indepen- 
dren attend the charter schools, funded dently of any school committee and are 
by the City of Boston through deductions managed by the board of trustees of the 
to its Chapter 70 Aid. In September, charter school. A charter is granted for 
1997, the Academy of the Pacific Rim five years and is renewable. Any educa- 
Charter School will open. This additional tional assessment of the charter schools 
charter school and the increase in enroll- is done by the state. Charter schools 
ment in the existing charter schools will must comply with state regulations on 
bring the total number of children attend- testing and assessments. All charter 

ing charter schools to approximately schools will be required to measure their 
1,818. Boston paid in tuition and trans- progress against the goals set under their 
portation to the charter schools approxi- charter and make a formal annual report. 
mately $6 million in FY96, $10.9 million In addition, there will be site visits to as- 
in FY97 and a projected $14.8 million in sess each charter school’s progress. 


FY98. The charter school cost is absorbed 
by the City and is not reduced from the 
BPS budget. The Education Reform Act 
caps the number of charter schools state- 
wide at twenty-five and the number of 
charter schools in Boston at five. The 
Governor's FY98 state budget proposes to 
uncap the total number of charter 
schools and not limit the number of char- 
ter schools in Boston. 


Educational excellence and innovation 
has always been lauded by the City. 
Equally important is that parents have a 
chance to assess the charter school 
model, that all students be given fair and 
equal access to charter schools, that the 
cost of charter schools reflect the pro- 
gram and prototype of its students, and 
that charter schools be mindful of compli- 
ance guidelines. 

Charter schools are public schools oper- 
ated under a charter granted by the Secre- 
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Introduction 


High performance, customer satisfaction, 
and government responsiveness are the 
comerstones of Mayor Menino’s govern- 
ment. Over the past four years, City gov- 
ernment has been substantially 
redesigned to encourage results and out- 
comes, and to provide Boston residents 
with high quality, cost effective service. A 
focal point of this redesign has been to 
ensure that all changes direct scarce re- 
sources to serve people instead of to 
maintain the bureaucracy. Managing in 
this context requires budgeting and infor- 
mation systems that enable the City to 
set clear goals, and evaluate the results 
of those goals. 


Thus, goal setting, performance measure- 
ment, and program evaluation remain on- 
going and evolving activities of the City of 
Boston. Since 1988, the City has been re- 
fining how the impact of its work is mea- 
sured. This continual fine-tuning is 
evident in: 
© the emphasis on measuring outcomes--that 
is, the benefits that departments provide to 
residents and visitors 
* the successful integration of the goal-setting, 
budgeting, and performance reporting pro- 
cesses 
* the compilation of performance data for 200 
programs across 52 City departments 


Outcome Measures 


Over the past four years, the focus of per- 
formance measurement has shifted stead- 
ily away from tracking department 
operations as measured by inputs, out- 
puts, and workload indicators, toward as- 
sessing the impact of City programs on 
the quality of life in Boston as measured 
by outcome indicators. Street cleaning 
provides an example of this shift. As Fig- 
ure | shows, measurement has evolved 
from counting the number of street clean- 
ing machines (an input), to adding the 
amount of debris removed from streets 
(an output), and finally to measuring the 
cleanliness of streets (an outcome). 
While input/output and workload mea- 
sures are important indicators of effi- 
ciency and continue to be tracked, what 
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The FY98 Budget and Performance 
Goals Process 
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ultimately determines success for the 
street cleaning program is, not surpris- 
ingly, the cleanliness of City streets. (Fig- 
ure 1.) 


Performance Measures Evolution: 
Street Cleaning, FY88-FY97 


Figure 1 


The FY98 budget reflects Boston's increas- 
ing emphasis on outcome measures. The 
current package of performance measures 
provides information on the method and 
quality of City services, including cus- 
tomer satisfaction, the condition of facili- 
ties, and the time required to respond to 
requests or emergencies. Since the in- 
ception of performance measurement in 
Boston, the total number of performance 
measures has actually declined, but the 
growth in outcome indicators has made 
the remaining measures more relevant. 
(Figure 2.) 


Because service quality is often difficult 
to quantify, choosing the proper indicator 
is important. Measures to judge perfor- 
mance are arrived at through discussions 
with departments. Then the departments 
work with the Office of Budget Manage- 
ment, which monitors performance and 
expenditures for all departments that re- 
ceive budget resources. This monitoring 
function requires constant communica- 
tion from the departments, and relies on 
departments to report their performance 
accurately and consistently. 
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The cycle begins with the identification of 

clear departmental objectives. The Office 

of Budget Management works with each 
Taek Partomance Measires: department to set clear performance 
FY88-FY97 goals for the upcoming fiscal year. These 
goals should be relevant to the 
department's mission and reasonable in 
terms of attainment, but still challenging 
to achieve. For each objective the depart- 
ment must identify at least one key mea- 
sure of success. 


Departments must prepare budgets 
within the targets established to accom- 
plish the specifically identified depart- 
mental outcomes and goals. Department 
managers must determine what level of 
service can be supported with the re- 
sources provided, whether two or ten spe- 
cial events can be supported, for example. 


Based on historical information, depart- 
ments define baselines, identify service 


Figure 2 sh 
trends and set specific measurable levels 
to be accomplished. This process in- 
Budget Preparation cludes adjusting amounts budgeted for 
; programs, redesigning processes to in- 
The FY98 budget integrates the pre- crease productivity, or increasing or de- 
viously distinct but coordinated goal set- creasing programs to adapt to the new 
ting, program budgeting, and priorities. 
performance reporting processes into a 
single annual cycle that significantly im- Specific management goals of decreased 
proves the link between service outcomes abuse of absenteeism, increased percent- 
and costs. (Figure 3.) age of vendor payments processed within 


twenty days of invoice date, and de- 
creased number of days lost to on-the- 
job injuries are integrated into the 
performance measures for each depart- 


Integrating Performance with the Budget Process 


ment. 
Poa With the information on trends in ser- 
Budget ete vices, resources, and Mayoral initiatives, 
Approval and | 
implementation changes to target budgets are prepared 
(up, o for final Mayoral approval. By developing 
Mayor's Office decision packages or service bundles, the 
& aneeec department answers the question of what 
Serres services can be bought for what amount 
nar er of money. Resources must then be allo- 
fasion cated among competing priorities in an 
q=.7% effort to maximize the desired outcomes. 
Preparation 
Budget Approval 
Figure 3 The performance-based budgets, includ- 


ing detailed City-wide and departmental 
objectives and outcomes, are presented 
to the City Council for approval. With the 
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Key Goals for Cabinets 

Example: To promote Boston as a vi- 
brant city in which to live, work, 
visit, and play, and to coordinate the 
efforts to attract and host events 
adding to the quality of life. 


identifying Objectives 
Example: To develop a “one-stop” spe- 
cial events logistics center to ensure 
all permits are in place and services 
are coordinated. 


identifying an Outcome Measure 
Example: All permits in place within 
30 days prior to an event. 


Department Monthly Reports and 


Mayor's Office Review of Outcomes 
Example: 


Level Level 
Promised Achieved 
Permits in 
place within 
30 days 100% 95% 


approval of the budget by the City Coun- 
cil, the Mayor has committed to provide 
to the citizens of Boston an effectively 
funded scope of services. 


Accountability for 
Performance 


Upon City Council approval, budget im- 
plementation follows. At this point, re- 
porting and evaluation play a key role. 
Monitoring department progress toward 
goals stated in the budget takes place 
throughout the fiscal year via the 
monthly Management Information Re- 
ports to ensure accountability for perfor- 
mance. The cycle ends with the Office of 
Budget Management reviewing reported 
performance data from the most recent 
year with each department to determine 
whether and how goals should be modi- 
fied for the upcoming fiscal year. New or 
existing goals are then put into place, 
and the entire process begins again. 


Managing the data effectively requires sig- 
nificant cooperation, effort, and over- 
sight. It also requires an information 
infrastructure to support the gathering, 
analysis, and sharing of information that 
is essential to this process. For develop- 
ment of the FY98 budget, the Office of 
Budget Management delivered an inte- 
grated budgeting database application to 
all City departments. Following full devel- 
opment of this system in FY99, City de- 
partments will be able to conduct all 
budgeting and performance monitoring 
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functions such as variance analysis on- 
line. 


Boston’s emphasis on performance mea- 
surement is beginning to pay off and has 
gained recognition in both financial and 
professional circles. Good management 
information has helped the City: 
© achieve the highest credit rating in its history 
© obtain nine GFOA Distinguished Budget 
Presentation Awards 
e rank as the nation's Sixth Best-Managed 
City in Financial World Magazine's State of 
the Cities survey 
© gain recognition by GASB/GFOA and Vice 
President Al Gore's National Performance 
Review as a leader in performance measure- 
ment. 


Summary 


Providing effective and efficient govern- 
ment is the foundation of Mayor 
Menino’s agenda. The bricks and mortar 
of this effort are the budgeting and perfor- 
mance goals system implemented to de- 
velop the FY98 operating budget. The 
system requires both the capacity to col- 
lect data and to identify performance 
measures that will be useful and relevant. 
As the most useful performance indica- 
tors are often the most difficult to mea- 
sure, the City will continue to improve its 
techniques for evaluation. The ultimate 
test is the ability to use these indicators 
to improve the quality and delivery of ser- 
vices to Boston residents. 
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Managing the City’s finances is both a 
strategic and operational challenge. Stra- 
tegically the finances must be managed 
to accommodate fluctuations in the econ- 
omy and resultant changes in revenues. 
Operationally the financial management 
of the City means having clear financial 
goals, policies, and structures to imple- 
ment the strategic direction. 


Over the previous eleven years, the City’s 
management of its finances has resulted 
in an upward trend in general fund eq- 
uity, interrupted only by dramatic state 
aid reductions in FY91 and FY92, and in 
FY96 as the City adjusted its books for 
the merger of its two public hospitals 
with a private hospital to form a new pri- 
vate entity. (Figure 1.) It is expected that 
the latter event improves the City’s future 
financial outlook by shielding the City 
from the likely hospital subsidies which 
that would have been required without 
the merger. Below are descriptions of 
some of the financial management tools 
the City has utilized to achieve the posi- 
tive results. 
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Strategic Financial 
Management 


Maintaining a healthy financial base that 
supports City services according to may- 
oral priorities requires constant vigilance. 


Financial Management 


Financial Management of the City 
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This work is reflected in balanced bud- 
gets, restructuring and reshaping City ser- 
vices, new financial management 
systems, aggressive efforts to secure 
sound recurring revenues, and responsi- 
ble spending reductions in light of reve-” 
nue cuts. Effective planning for the 
future means that Boston must affirma- 
tively tackle the financial challenges 
ahead. 


The City’s revenue growth has been sta- 
ble since FY94. Consequently, Boston 
has been and continues to be in a solid 
position to act affirmatively to. control its 
financial prospects. Due to shifts that _ 
can quickly occur, whether it be in state 
policy or regional economy, the City re- 
mains alert to potential reversals in its fis- 
cal prospects. Consequently, the City is 
taking aggressive steps to maintain fiscal 
health in the years ahead. 


Manage even better and smarter. To 
meet this goal the City must: 
¢ Ensure that it has skilled managers to lead 
and supervise the workforce; 
© Work with City labor unions to ensure labor 
agreements that reflect 21st century work- 
place realities; and 
© Use technology strategically to reduce costs 
and improve services. 


Rethink, reorganize and consolidate 
City government. Implementation of the 
cabinet structure was a first step in re- 
shaping City government to reflect the 
real needs of our businesses and citizens. 
The next step in this process requires 
each cabinet officer to find better, less ex- 
pensive ways to meet these needs. Sev- 
eral specific initiatives are already in 
place. 
¢ Procurement specifications for financial and 
management systems for the City of Boston 
and the Boston Public Schools. 
© Implementation of client/server technology 
Citywide and a Wide Area Network (WAN) 
at City Hall. 


Maintain Boston’s physical infrastruc- 
ture and expand capital investment in 
areas that improve operational effi- 
ciency. Schools, libraries, and fire sta- 
tions stabilize and anchor residential 
neighborhoods. Additional capital invest- 
ment strengthens these anchors. But cap- 
ital investment can also be a vehicle for 
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improved service delivery efficiency, while 
reducing demands on the operating bud- 
get. For this reason the City is also as- 
sessing its technology needs and 
investments in technology as a means of 
improving operating efficiency. 


Think more strategically about Boston’s 
role in economic development. The 
City must determine the best way to en- 
courage the businesses and jobs that en- 
hance Boston's economic vitality. To that 
end, the Mayor is currently working with 
the Governor and the state legislature to 
move forward on plans for a new conven- 
tion center in Boston. 


Diversify the City’s revenue stream. 
Eighty-one percent of total revenue 
comes from just two sources—the prop- 
erty tax and the Commonwealth. Both of 
these revenues are strictly controlled by 
state law and legislative action. 


Achieve a more rational separation of 
state and municipal obligations. Local 
policy judgments, rather than state man- 
dates, must drive financial decisions. 

The City's disproportionate share of Suf- 
folk County corrections costs, and the 
cost of state mandated charter schools 
are two clear examples of vulnerability to 
state mandates that do not necessarily re- 
flect local priorities or ability to pay. 


These six items—smarter management, 
consolidated City government, invest- 
ment in infrastructure, a strategic eco- 
nomic development plan, a more 
diversified revenue base, and fewer state 
mandates—are prerequisites to the City’s 
future financial health. 


Financial Operations 


This section summarizes the City’s finan- 
cial management operations by describ- 
ing the offices and systems that 
implement the strategy, reviewing the 
City’s capital borrowing, debt, and pen- 
sion management systems, and summa- 
rizing key management initiatives. 


Responsible Officials and 
Agencies 


Boston's financial operations are ulti- 
mately directed by the Mayor. The Mayor 
is the chief executive officer of the City 
and has general supervision of and con- 
trol over the boards, commissions, offi- 
cers, and departments of the City. The 
City’s Chief Operating Officer directs ad- 
ministrative services and labor relations. 
City budget appropriations for all depart- 
ments and operations of the City and Suf- 
folk County, except the School 
Department and the county courts, are 
prepared by the Office of Budget Manage- 
ment, under the direction of the Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer. 


Six other departments which are included 
in the Chief Financial Officer's Cabinet 
have major roles in the City’s financial 
structure. 


The Chief Financial Officer serves as the 
City’s Collector-Treasurer. The Treasury 
Department collects revenues due to the 
City and Suffolk County, and pays all 
amounts due for payrolls and to outside 
vendors. The Collector-Treasurer also 
manages the investment of City funds, 
and supervises borrowings by the City in 
the form of either short-term or long- 
term debt. 


The Auditor monitors internal controls, 
manages grant funds, provides financial 
reports, maintains books and records of 
the City and County, and approves all pay- 
ments made by the City and County. The 
Auditor is an ex-officio member of the 
State-Boston Retirement Board. 


The Commissioner of Assessing super- 
vises the Assessing Department and the 
valuation, for tax levy purposes, of real 
and personal property located in the City. 


The Office of Budget Management also 
prepares and monitors the City’s capital 
plan and coordinates the long-range capi- 
tal planning activities of City, County, and 
School departments. 


The retirement and workers’ compensa- 
tion systems are overseen within the Fi- 
nance cabinet through the Retirement 
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Board and the Workers’ Compensation Of- 
fice. 


Two decision-making bodies also fill 
prominent roles in the City’s budget pro- 
cess. The legislative body of the City is 
the City Council, which consists of 13 
members serving two-year terms. Four 
are elected at-large and nine are elected 
from geographic districts. The Council 
may enact ordinances and adopt orders 
which the Mayor may either approve or 
veto. Except for orders borrowing or ap- 
propriating money, the Council may over- 
ride a mayoral veto by a two-thirds vote. 
The Council may reject or reduce a bud- 
get submitted to it by the Mayor, but may 
not increase it. For a description of the 
operating budget process see “Budget 
and Performance Goals” and “Budget Or- 
ganization and Glossary.” 


The City’s public schools are under the 
control of the School Committee which, 
is appointed by the Mayor. The School 
Department operating budget is submit- 
ted to the Mayor and City Council as part 
of a budget process parallel to, but sepa- 
rate from, the City and County. 


Until FY91, the School Department regu- 
larly incurred operating deficits. Chapter 
613 of 1987 placed stricter controls on 
the School Department's appropriation 
process, in an attempt to limit the poten- 
tial for overexpenditure, and strength- 
ened the powers of the Superintendent 
vis-a-vis the School Committee. The De- 
partment, however, continued to deficit- 
spend. As a result the City needed to 
ensure that other City spending remained 
below available revenues in order to off- 
set the School Department deficits. 
These annual School Department deficits 
continued through FY90, ending only 
with the creation of an appointed School 
Committee accountable to the Mayor. 


Financial Administration 


The City has established a system of inter- 
nal management controls. These controls 
are designed to maximize revenue collec- 
tions, monitor operating and capital 
spending, evaluate infrastructure needs, 
and professionalize the City’s internal pro- 
cedures. Major components of the City’s 
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system of financial management controls 
include: 


Capital Planning: The Office of Budget 
Management's capital planning unit is re- 
sponsible for managing the capital bud- 
get of the City. OBM is responsible for 
the significant increase in the level of in- 
frastructure investment, resulting in the 
protection and preservation of the City’s 
capital assets and the creation of jobs in 
the construction sector. OBM’s mission is 
to evaluate the condition of the City’s cap- 
ital stock, forecast the timing and finan- 
cial requirements of new construction 

and rehabilitation, and recommend allo- 
cation of current and future resources to 
meet the City’s infrastructure and capital 
requirements. Resource availability and 
capital needs are assessed frequently and 
appropriate planning responses are taken. 


OBM evaluates and refines the relation- 
ship between the City’s capital needs and 
resources as the City moves through each 
fiscal year; this process is documented by 
an annually updated five-year capital 
plan. In April 1997, Mayor Menino re- 
leased the capital plan, “Boston's Five- 
Year Capital Plan 1998-2002: Getting the 
Job Done.” The plan details a nearly 
$1.25 billion capital plan through FY2002 
and reflects the administration's commit- 
ment to comprehensive planning and in- 
vestment by spotlighting projects ranging 
from future economic development pro- 
jects to strategies for neighborhood revi- 
talization. 


In addition to its planning functions, 
OBM also plays an ongoing project over- 
sight and supervisory role during the im- 
plementation phase of its capital 
projects. The capital planning unit re- 
views and approves all capital contracts 
and monitors project costs and sched- 
ules to ensure the adequacy of available 
funding sources. 


Program-Based Budgeting: Since FY88 the 
City of Boston has maintained a program- 
based budgeting system to track expendi- 
tures and service levels by major 
functions or "programs." This budgeting 
system complies with the standards of 
the Government Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, which has consistently recognized 
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the City’s efforts with its Distinguished 
Budget Presentation Award. 


The City has built on this base of budget 
and performance information to design a 
system of departmental accountability for 
service outcomes; that is, making sure 
services are delivered at the level ex- 
pected, with a focus on customer satisfac- 
tion and service efficiency. OBM plays a 
central role in the collection and analysis 


_of performance data, ensures proper doc- 


umentation of results, and assists depart- 
ments to pursue opportunities for 
improvements. All financial commit- 
ments by departments are first reviewed 
by OBM for conformance with service pri- 
orities and funding availability. 


Debt Management: The Treasury Depart- 
ment manages all City borrowings. The 
Treasury Department has focused on the 
timing of borrowings to take advantage of 
favorable market conditions and has care- 
fully managed the City's cash flows to 
help obviate the need for short-term bor- 
rowings. The Treasury Department has es- 
tablished a series of debt management 
guidelines which direct the City’s ap- 
proach toward its debt management ac- 
tivities. The guidelines set forth the City’s 
management approaches toward rapidity 
of debt repayment, the use of a debt ca- 
pacity model for establishing debt 
affordability, limitations on the level of 
variable rate debt the City will employ, 
target savings for refundings, and report- 
ing and liaison with the financial commu- 
nity and the rating agencies. 


The City uses a comprehensive, interac- 
tive Debt Capacity Model. This analytical 
tool assists City debt management ad- 
ministrators in evaluating the potential 
impact of debt issues on cash flow, credit 
and statutory debt capacity. The City’s 
debt burden (net direct debt to assessed 
property value of $29.37 billion) is cur- 
rently 1.48%. The City’s net direct debt 
per capita is $795.25 as of June 30, 1996. 


Two mainstays of the City’s positive debt 
service position have been the relative 
stability of the total debt outstanding 
and the rapid retirement of debt. The 
City's total debt outstanding throughout 
the last decade has generally remained in 


the $500 million to $600 million range, 
and in any given year during that period 
at least 40 percent of principal outstand- 
ing has been scheduled to be retired in 
five years, and 70 percent in ten years. 


Other factors have contributed to this fa- 
vorable debt position in the recent past. 
First, the City took maximum advantage 
of recent low interest rates and dida 
large refunding of City debt in February, 
1993 and February, 1994, as well as re- 
funding of hospital debt in June, 1993. 
Second, the City slowed down the rate of 
capital expenditures in response to reduc- 
tions in local aid in FY90-92, without mak- 
ing the fundamental error of abandoning 
capital spending altogether and thereby 
allowing the infrastructure to deteriorate. 
Third, in spite of the recent recession and 
two straight budgets with reduced reve- 
nue, the City maintained its improved 
bond rating and thus maintained the 
City's image in the capital markets. 
Fourth, the City has managed its cash 
flow such that short-term borrowings 
were not needed in each of the last nine 
fiscal years. This has been possible 
mainly because of the switchover to quar- 
terly billing for property tax and quarterly 
distribution of local aid. 


Commercial Paper: The City proposes to cre- 
ate a commercial paper program (CP) 

that will provide several benefits includ- 
ing: improved cash management, preser- 
vation of investment income, and flexible 
funding of the Capital Fund and equip- 
ment acquisition program. Currently, the 
General Fund covers the advance cash 
needs of the Capital Fund and is replen- 
ished from the proceeds of future bond is- 
sues. Moving cash from the General 

Fund to the Capital Fund reduces the 
funds available to generate investment in- 
come. The proposed change in policy 

will fund the cash needs of the Capital 
Fund with commercial paper at attractive 
rates while at the same time allow Gen- 
eral Fund revenues to continue earning 
investment income. 


The CP program will create two tracks: 
one track will provide funds for certain 
school improvement projects that are eli- 
gible for State reimbursement under the 
School Building Assistance (SBA) pro- 
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gram. The FY98-FY02 capital plan in- 
cludes more than $90 million in SBA eligi- 
ble projects that will be completed in the 
next five years. The City’s projects are eli- 
gible for 90% reimbursement including 
principal and interest. In this case, CP 
will provide interim financing between 
the time a project is designed and con- 
structed and the first reimbursement pay- 
ment from the state. Due to the 
increasing number of SBA projects and 
limitations on state funding, the lag can 
be several years. Under the proposed sce- 
nario, CP supporting these school pro- 
jects will be rolled over until first 
payments are received from the state. At 
that point, the CP will be retired and long- 
term debt will be issued to closely match 
the offsetting state reimbursement 
stream. 


The second track of commerical paper 
will support all remaining capital projects 
including non-reimbursable school pro- 
jects, public safety, parks, recreation cen- 
ters, infrastructure and general 
government needs. Under this plan, CP 
will accumulate until bond proceeds are 
available to retire the outstanding 
amount. 


Commercial paper will be issued at non- 
taxable rates on a periodic basis with a 
maximum maturity of 270 days. The Trea- 
sury Department will manage the pro- 
gram. 


Property Tax Collections: The collection of 
property taxes has been improved by en- 
hanced tracking systems and more thor- 
ough collection procedures and 
notifications, resulting in an increased 
rate of collection. 


The City has implemented an aggressive 
enforcement program that continues to 
reduce the number of tax accounts that 
are delinquent, and to discourage new de- 
linquencies. This program includes the 
adoption of stricter guidelines for han- 
dling delinquent taxes, utilizing a variety 
of collection remedies authorized by 
state statute and working closely with the 
Commonwealth to refine the tax collec- 
tion system. For example, the City, follow- 
ing requisite approval from the 
Massachusetts Department of Revenue, 
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was the first municipality in the Common- 
wealth to amend tax bills to include past 
due amounts. The City has implemented 
an automated tax information hot line 
that allows taxpayers to call from 7 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., seven days a week, for up- 
dated tax balances, duplicate tax bills or 
information on other tax related ques- 
tions. These changes, coupled with letter 
writing campaigns to first-time delin- 
quents, have resulted in a significant re- 
duction in the number of past due 
accounts. 


Integrated Financial System : Financial man- 
agement is supported through the Audit- 
ing Department's application of the Local 
Government Financial System ("LGFS"). 
This computerized financial management 
and accounting system is designed to 
track standard accounting functions such 
as revenues, expenditures, accounts pay- 
able, accounts receivable and general led- 
ger. In addition, LGFS performs the 
specialized functions of encumbrance 
control, fund accounting and grants man- 
agement, as well as other accounting and 
budgeting functions. The utilization of 
this system has become limited by the 15 
year old mainframe design of LGFS. With 
an eye towards Year 2000 system compli- 
ance, the Finance Cabinet, in coordina- 
tion with the City MIS Department and 
the Finance Office of the Boston Public 
Schools, is presently designing a Request 
for Proposals tp procure a new financial 
system software package. 


Financial Reports and Accounting Procedures : 

In addition to the five-year capital plan 
discussed above, the City, working 
through its financial departments, pro- 
duces a number of reports which serve as 
important financial management tools. 
These include monthly cash flow reports 
(Treasury Department), monthly depart- 
mental expenditure reports, quarterly un- 
audited financial reports and a 
comprehensive annual financial report 
(Auditing Department). The monthly cash 
flow reports, monthly departmental ex- 
penditure reports and quarterly financial 
reports provide the City’s fiscal adminis- 
trators with additional sources of informa- 
tion to better manage departmental 
operations. 
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The Auditing Department has developed 
a fiscal year close process that limits and 
controls departmental appropriation re- 
serves through encumbrances and closely 
monitors the amount of prior year re- 
serves carried forward, which maximizes 
the City’s undesignated fund balance. In 
addition, the process allows for the year- 
end close to be completed earlier in the 
year, an important factor in allowing the 
City to prepare for the following year's tax 
rate, and to send out its tax bills ina 
timely fashion. Timely mailing of tax bills 
is an important element in the cash man- 
agement plan. 


The Auditing Department maintains a 
document tracking system to monitor 
payment lag times and a City-wide ven- 
dor payment scheduling system. Both the 
tracking and scheduling of vendor pay- 
ments ensures timely payments to ven- 
dors and enhances cash management. In 
addition, a system to monitor major util- 
ity payments (Boston Gas, Boston Edi- 
son) has been implemented to address 
disputes in an efficient and timely man- 
ner. This system virtually eliminates late 
charges and ensures that the City is cred- 
ited for improper billings. 


Pension Reform: In fiscal 1989 the City 
opted to participate in a Commonwealth 
program for local retirement systems that 
commit to fully funding their pension lia- 
bilities. In agreeing to participate, the 
City committed itself to establishing a 
funding schedule incorporating a com- 
plete amortization of unfunded pension 
liability over a forty-year period while si- 
multaneously setting aside sufficient 
funds each year to cover current liability. 
Pursuant to legislation initiated by a 
home rule petition approved by the City 
Council and the Mayor, which became ef- 
fective in December 1991, the pension 
funding schedule for fiscal 1992 through 
1994 was reduced to reflect recent actuar- 
ial gains and the remaining term of the 
schedule was reduced from thirty-seven 
to twenty-nine years. Subsequent pen- 
sion valuations have resulted in addi- 
tional modest actuarial gains. 


Management Letters: Each year, following 
the completion of the financial state- 
ments, the City’s independent auditors 


deliver a management letter containing 
comments and make recommendations 
on internal financial controls. The current 
management letter indicated no material 
weaknesses in the City’s management. 
Specific management improvements 
have been recommended in the manage- 
ment letters, and many of the controls 
which the City has implemented origi- 
nated from the auditors’ recommenda- 
tions. The auditors have commented 
favorably in successive management let- 
ters on the City’s progress in addressing 
the auditors’ suggestions. Through its 
own efforts and, when required, through 
appropriate legislation, the City intends 
to continue to modify and improve its in- 
ternal financial controls with the advice 
of its auditors. 


Contracting Procedures: The Uniform Pro- 
curement Act (Massachusetts General 
Laws Chapter 30B), enacted by the Com- 
monwealth in 1990 (the “UPA"), creates 
uniform procedures for the contracting 
for services and supplies by all municipal- 
ities in the Commonwealth. The Auditing 
Department, working with the City’s Law 
Department, has developed and im- 
plemented internal processes to conform 
City contracting procedures with the re- 
quirements of the UPA and other statutes 
specifying required contract procedures. 


Financial/Management 
Initiatives 


The City has undertaken a number of 
major policy initiatives to improve its in- 
ternal management system. Major ele- 
ments of this system include: 


Managed Rightsizing: Between January, 1994 
and January, 1997 the size of the City’s 
workforce funded by the general fund has 
decreased by 5.3%. This decrease is a re- 
sult of the merger of the Boston City Hos- 
pital with Boston University Medical 
Center Hospital, which resulted in a net 
decrease of approximately 1,800 hospital 
employees moving off of the City payroll. 
This decrease is offset by the City’s in- 
creased hiring in the areas of public 
safety and public education. 
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Boston remains committed to providing 
high quality city services with the mini- 
mum necessary staff. The main vehicle 
utilized for this purpose during FY97 has 
been an early retirement incentive. The 
early retirement incentive was offered to 
all city employees except uniformed pub- 
lic safety personnel and school employ- 
ees. It was originally estimated that the 
City would save between $1 million and 
$2 million if only 75% of the vacated posi- 
tions were refilled. Two-hundred and 
nineteen employees retired with the in- 
centive at the end of 1996. As of March, 
1997 54% of the positions were approved 
for refilling by the Mayor's Managed Re- 
duction Task Force which oversees the 
process. 


Cost Controls: Additional steps taken to 
manage expenditures in the face of lim- 
ited revenue growth include continuing 
restrictions on out-of-state travel, the as- 
signment and use of City vehicles, and 
equipment purchases. 


Health Insurance Cost Controls: Ongoing rate 
negotiations with the City’s Health Main- 
tenance Organization plans has yielded a 
zero rate increase for three years in a row, 
saving millions of dollars; a 3% average 
premium increase is estimated for FY98. 


Risk Management Initiative: In 1992, the City 
established a formal risk management 
program. The program includes the coor- 
dinated efforts of Human Resources, 
Workers Compensation, Law, Retirement 
Board and other major departments to 
improve the management of risk-related 
costs. In addition to data collection and 
education efforts, city-wide im- 
provements include: numerous manage- 
ment improvements and savings in 
employee injuries and related medical 
bill payments, increased collections from 
third party insurers for damage to City 
property, implementation of new citywide 
safety and wellness programs, and tight- 
ened contract procedures for legal ser- 
vices. Also underway is the development 
of a structured risk financing program, in- 
cluding the setting up of reserves, in- 
creased department accountability for 
risk related costs, and commercial cata- 
strophic insurance for financial protec- 
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tion in circumstances beyond the City’s 
control. 


Financial Controls 


In addition to the management systems 
described above, the City operates under 
several statutory financial control sys- 
tems. Certain controls established in the 
1982 Funding Loan Act and its 1986 
amendments set limits on flexibility in fi- 
nancial administration. Under the 1982 
Funding Loan Act, for example, until 
April 15 of each year, the Mayor is author- 
ized to reallocate no more than $3 mil- 
lion between departments. 


Expenditure Controls: Several financial con- 
trols were enacted by state law and im- 
plemented during the 1980's. An 
expenditure allotment system prevents 
departmental overspending of personnel 
appropriations. Additional state law pro- 
visions are directed at the control of 
School Department spending. The City - 
has also added a departmental reserve 
consisting of a percentage of the person- 
nel appropriations, to mitigate the effects 
of any unforeseen expenditures during 
the year. These controls have aided the 
City in avoiding operating budget deficits 
every year since fiscal 1985, and have 
aided the School Department in avoiding 
operating budget deficits every year since 
fiscal 1990. 


Reserve Fund: As required by law since 
1986, the City has been maintaining a re- 
serve fund equal to 21/2% of the preced- 
ing year’s appropriations for all City and 
County departments (except the School 
Department). The fund may be applied 
to extraordinary and unforeseen expendi- 
tures after June | in any fiscal year with 
the approval of the Mayor and the City 
Council. To date, this budgetary reserve 
has not been utilized. As of April 9, 1997, 
the reserve fund had a balance of $18.68 
million. No additional funds are required 
for the proposed FY98 budget in order to 
meet the FY98 statutory obligation. 
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Auditing and Budgeting 
Practices 


The City prepares its financial statements 
in accordance with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles (GAAP). However, ac- 
counting practices established by the 
Commonwealth’s Department of Reve- 
nue, the so-called "budgetary basis" of ac- 
counting, are used in the annual budget 
and property tax certification process. 
Budgetary basis departs from GAAP in 
the following ways: 


(a) Real estate and personal property 
taxes are recorded as revenue when 
levied (budget), as opposed to when 
susceptible to accrual (GAAP). 


(b) Encumbrances and continuing ap- 
propriations are recorded as the 
equivalent of expenditures (budget), 
as opposed to a reservation of fund 
balance (GAAP). 


(c) Certain activities and transactions 
are presented in separate funds 
(GAAP), rather than as components of 
the general fund (budget). 


(d) Amounts raised for the prior 
years’ deficits and available funds 
from prior years’ surpluses are re- 
corded as revenue items (budget), 
but have no effect on GAAP revenues. 


(e) The subsidy to the Department of 
Health & Hospitals from the general 
fund was derived on a cash basis 
(budget), as opposed to a modified 
accrual basis (GAAP). 


In addition, there are certain differences 
in classifications between revenues, ex- 
penditures and transfers. The following 
reconciliation summarizes the differences 
between budgetary and GAAP basis ac- 
counting principles for the year ended 
June 30, 1996 (in thousands): 
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As reported on a budgetary basis 


Adjustments: 


Revenues to modified accrual basis 
Abolishment of DHH 
Expenditures, encumbrances and accruals, net 


Reclassifications: 


Health & Hospitals revenue to operating subsidy 
expenditure 


Parking meter revenue and expenditures to a special 
revenue fund 


Debt service expenditures and other financing sources 
to the general fund 


State-funded teachers’ retirement costs 
Trust fund revenue to other financing sources 
Other 


As reported on a GAAP basis 


Revenue 


$1,532,156 


4,948 


(206,819) 
(7,000) 


189 
(35,000) 
(500) 
(679) 


$1,287,295 


Other 

financing 

sources 

Expenditures (uses), net 


1,529,949 


(206,819) 
(7,000) 


379 
(35,000) 


(679) 


1,274,754 
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Loss on 
Disposal 
of DHH 


(34,955) 


(34,955) 


Excess 
(deficiency) 
of revenue 
and other 
financing 
sources 


2,207 


(21,724) 
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Overview of Capital Planning 


The Office of Budget Management (OBM) 
is responsible for managing the capital 
budget of the City. The capital planning 
unit of OBM evaluates the condition of 
the City’s capital stock, forecasts the tim- 
ing and financial requirements of new 
construction and rehabilitation, and rec- 
ommends the allocation of current and 
future resources to meet the City’s infra- 
structure and capital requirements. 
Resource availability and capital needs 
are assessed frequently; appropriate plan- 
ning responses are taken within the con- 
text of the City’s overall budget and 
general financial condition. 


An annually updated five-year capital 
plan is prepared to refine the capital as- 
sessments and project budget authoriza- 
tions. In April, 1997, Mayor Menino 
released the capital plan, Boston’s Five 
Year Capital Plan 1998-2002: Getting the 
Job Done. The plan details a $1.25 billion 
capital budget through 2002 and reflects 
the administration’s commitment to com- 
prehensive planning and investment by 
spotlighting projects ranging from future 
economic development projects to strate- 
gies for neighborhood revitalization. 


In addition to its planning functions, 
OBM also plays an ongoing project over- 
sight and supervisory role during the im- 
plementation phase of capital projects. 
Staff reviews and approves all capital con- 
tracts and monitors project costs and 
schedules to ensure the adequacy of 
available funding sources. 


Highlights of the FY98-2002 
Capital Plan 


Boston’s five-year $1.25 billion Capital 
Plan, Getting the Job Done, is an invest- 
ment program for the City’s future. The 
underlying framework for the plan empha- 
sizes (1) the strategic use of infrastruc- 
ture to promote economic development, 
neighborhood revitalization, quality edu- 
cation and health care, and public safety, 
(2) comprehensive planning to lay the 
foundation for future growth, and (3) ef- 
fective government management to pro- 
vide leadership and vision. 


Priority projects in the 1998-2002 Capital 
Plan range from improvements to reinvig- 
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orate Boston's neighborhoods to renova- 
tions to boulevards, bridges and public 
squares to plans for ensuring schools, li- 
braries and community centers serve as 
learning centers for all. 


Education is a major focus of this year's 
plan. Construction will begin on three 
Early Education Centers, and the School- 
yards Initiative will target several school- 
yards throughout the City for redesign. 
Investment in neighborhood business dis- 
tricts, downtown Boston, and the water- 
front communities of East Boston, South 
Boston and Charlestown will support con- 
tinued economic growth and develop- 
ment. A new Police Headquarters, 
scheduled to open in the fall of 1997, will 
enhance the public's safety and well- 
being. 


‘Across the City residents will be able to 


enjoy improvements to numerous parks 
and playgrounds. New open spaces will 
be created through initiatives to renew 
urban wilds and to convert the Gardner 
Street Landfill into passive and active re- 
creational space. Investment in ambu- 
lance garages, and improvements in 
support of public health initiatives will 
ensure quality health care for all resi- 
dents. 


Capital planning for the City of Boston is 
a dynamic, ongoing process. Projects ini- 
tiated in the past several years are in- 
cluded in this plan as they move toward 
completion and new projects are identi- 
fied. The 1998-2002 Capital Plan pro- 
vides a strong foundation for future 
capital investment and helps ensure 
Boston's stature as a world-class city and 
a leader in the twenty-first century. The 
projects are organized around themes as 
discussed below. 


Neighborhood Revitalization Capital in- 
vestment in Boston's neighborhoods is a 
top priority in this year’s plan. If the 
twenty-first century is to be a golden era 
for Boston, the City’s neighborhoods 
must offer appealing environments in 
which to live and work. It is the mission 
of the City’s capital investment program 
to provide the infrastructure support that 
will ensure strong, healthy, vital neighbor- 
hoods. 


This year's plan funds projects through- 
out Boston's neighborhoods to revitalize 
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business districts, rehabilitate boule- 
vards and rebuild public squares, parks 
and community centers. Children will 
benefit from extensive renovations to tot 
lots and playgrounds, which will help to 
ensure safe, enjoyable play spaces are 
available. More than $419 million worth 
of projects will enhance the economic 
and cultural vitality of the City’s neighbor- 
hoods. 


Public Safety 


Capital funding totaling $128 million has 
been allocated to ensure the safety and 
well-being of Boston’s residents, workers, 
and visitors. Construction of a new police 
headquarters is well underway, with com- 
pletion slated for the fall of 1997. In addi- 
tion, new neighborhood police stations 
are planned for East Boston and the 
South End. 


To ensure fire-fighting preparedness, nu- 
merous fire stations across the City will 
be renovated. This year’s plan also pro- 
vides $350,000 to conduct a feasibility 
study to determine the needs and costs 
associated with upgrading the Fire 
Department's training facility on Moon Is- 
land. In addition, several new pieces of 
equipment, including pumper trucks, a 
rescue unit, and a mobile command unit, 
will be acquired. 


Pedestrian safety continues to be ad- 
dressed in the FY98-FY02 plan. This year, 
$660,000 is budgeted for pavement mark- 
ings and $1.6 million for traffic signal im- 
provements to further enhance public 
safety. 


Public Education 


A major focus of the FY98-FY02 Capital 
Plan is to ensure Boston's educational fa- 
cilities are equipped to meet the educa- 
tional needs of youths, families and 
communities. Over $275 million has 
been authorized toward this goal. 


Capital investment in Boston’s high 
schools -- from new library/media centers 
to technology upgrades -- ensures that all 
schools are accredited or are working to- 
ward this goal. The construction of three 
new Early Education Centers has com- 
menced with this year's plan, each provid- 
ing classroom space and improved 


learning environments for 300 children. 
The Schoolyards Initiative continues to re- 
energize Boston's schoolyards, turning 
them into creative spaces for learning 

and play. In addition, $44.4 million will 
be allotted for technology upgrades. 


Significant capital investment will be 
made in the Boston Public Library sys- 
tem. Phase II renovations to the McKim 
building are underway, with anticipated 
completion in 1998. Groundbreaking on 
the new Hyde Park Branch Library wing is 
scheduled for the summer of 1997. In All- 
ston, a program and site study will be 
completed for a new library facility. 


Economic Development This year’s plan 
supports economic development projects 
representing $232 million in capital in- 
vestment. Investment in projects ranging 
from the revitalization of Downtown 
Crossing, Chinatown and the Theater Dis- 
trict to planning for a new convention 
center, to the development of economic 
development masterplans will ensure a 
strong, vibrant future. To guide the City’s 
economic development, a comprehensive 
plan -- the Boston 400 project -- will be 
developed to bring together the best 
planning and design professionals and 
initiate a series of public forums to de- 
velop a blueprint for enhancing the City’s 
economic and social well-being. 


In addition, numerous bridge im- 
provements, including a new Chelsea 
Street Bridge, are planned throughout 
the City. 


Over $2 million has been committed for 
improvements to the Freedom Trail ahd 
related projects; $750,000 for infrastruc- 
ture improvements in support of the New 
England Aquarium’s rehabilitation effort; 
and $1.1 million for the redevelopment of 
City Hall Plaza. 


Health and the Environment 


To support quality health care and a 
clean environment, $98 million will be in- 
vested in support of public health initia- 
tives. New projects include the 
construction of ambulance garages, ad- 
dressing the clean-up hazardous materi- 
als, and open space protection or 
restoration. This year’s capital plan iden- 
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tifies projects for the new Boston Public 
Health Commission, to maintain the capi- 
tal assets it inherited from the former De- 
partment of Health and Hospitals. 


To ensure a clean, safe environment for 
those who live, work or visit the City, $4 
million will be invested to clean up and 
conserve open space and water resources 
and to create new areas for passive and 
active recreational use. Over $8.7 million 
has been budgeted to prepare the Gard- 
ner Street Landfill for recreational pur- 
poses. The City will also continue to 
acquire, preserve and develop reuse op- 
tions for urban open space and urban 
wilds. 


Government Effectiveness To improve 
government effectiveness, over $76 mil- 
lion will be invested in infrastructure and 
technological improvements and en- 
hancements across the City. 


Investment in state-of-the-art technology 
continues with the design and installa- 
tion of a $1 million fiber optic data infra- 
structure that will enable the City to link 
all departments to City Hall via computer 
and provide on-line access to the general 
public. 


Parks and Open Space Significant in- 
vestment in Boston's parks and open 
space will ensure that many opportuni- 
ties exist for residents and visitors to rec- 
reate and relax. In January 1997, the 
Boston Common Frog Pond reopened for 
ice skating and use as a spray and reflect- 
ing pond after a $3.2 million rehabilita- 
tion. This year’s plan commits over $18 
million in authorization to enhance parks 
and open space across the City. Over 
$1.5 million is allocated in the capital 
plan for the restoration of the Boston 
Common and the Public Garden. 


Throughout the City, capital investment 
in neighborhood parks and totlots will en- 
sure safe, enjoyable areas for families to 
gather. Major renovations are planned 
for Schoolmaster Hill. In addition, a new 
golf clubhouse will be constructed at 
Franklin Park. 


In total, this year’s capital plan is distrib- 
uted among these themes as follows: 
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© 34% neighborhood revitalization 
© 22% public education 

* 19% economic development 

* 10% public safety 

¢ 8% health and the environment 
* 6% government effectiveness 

¢ 1% parks and open space 


Capital Financing 


Financing for the FY98-FY02 Capital Plan 
is derived from the sources indicated in 
Table I and detailed as follows. 


Revenue Sources 
FY98-2002 Capital Plan 
(dollars in millions) 


$771.469 
134.656 
336.202 


61.77% 
10.78% 
26.92% 


General Obligation 


State Funds 

Federal Funds 
Trust Funds .610 0.05% 
Other Funds 5.914 0.47% 


[ Total __$1,248.851__100% 


General Obligation (G.O.) Bonds Capi- 
tal investment in Boston is financed pri- 
marily by general obligation bonds, 
representing 62% of capital fund reve- 
nues. Over the past decade, the City has 
sold $629.8 million of general obligation 
bonds, including $90 million issued in 
November, 1996. This new plan assumes 
$390 million of new general obligation 
borrowings over the next five years. 


Commercial Paper The proposed com- 
merical paper program will support the 
current debt issuance program by provid- 
ing interim financing for school projects 
eligible for state reimbursement. Com- 
merical paper will be issued to fund de- 
sign and construction costs and will 
remain outstanding until the City re- 
ceives its first reimbursement payment 
from the state. In addition, commercial 
paper will support all remaining general 
capital projects and will accumulate until 
bond proceeds are available to retire the 
outstanding amount. 


State and Federal Funds. State and 
federal funds, as sources of capital financ- 
ing, are currently estimated at $134 mil- 
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lion from the state and $336 million from 
federal programs. (An estimated $130 
million in federal support would flow to 
the Boston Housing Authority for the Mis- 
sion Main and Orchard Park HOPE VI ini- 
tiatives.) Specific financing programs 
provide key resources for Boston's Capi- 
tal Plan. Examples of these programs in- 
clude: 


School Building Assistance Program 


. This is an important revenue source for 


school renovation and construction. The 
State Department of Education reim- 
burses a percentage of the project costs 
on an annual basis to the general fund. It 
effectively offsets a portion of the City’s 
debt service related to school construc- 
tion. 


Chapter 90 Funds Administered by the 
Massachusetts Highway Department, 
Chapter 90 funds are derived from state 
gas tax revenues and are a formula distri- 
bution to all cities and towns in the Com- 
monwealth. Based on current 
allocations, $11 million in Chapter 90 
funds are anticipated annually. 


Surface Transportation Program A pro- 
gram established through the federal 
government's $151 billion Intermodal Sur- 
face Transportation and Efficiency Act of 
1991 (ISTEA), the Surface Transportation 
Program funds 80% of the cost of con- 
struction for major local road projects. 
This Capital Plan carries 35 projects to be 
supported by this program. 


Trust Funds The City’s Trust Office man- 
ages trust funds and bequests from pri- 
vate citizens that are dedicated to 
Boston's public spaces. While these trust 
funds represent a small percentage, less 
than 1% of the overall revenue to the capi- 
tal fund, they play an important role. 
Grants from the Edward Ingersoll Browne 
Trust Fund have been used for the resto- 
ration of neighborhood parks and public 
spaces. The George Robert White Fund is 
used to support facilities owned by the 
fund. 


Expenditures 


General Trend Between FY92 and FY96, 
annual capital expenditures averaged 


$99.3 million. The largest project under- 
taken by the City during this period was 
the.construction of a new inpatient facil- 
ity at Boston City Hospital. In the FY92- 
FY94 period, one-third of all capital 
spending was related to the inpatient fa- 
cility which was funded through a reve- 
nue bond. Capital expenditures reached 
their highest historical level in FY92, 
$107.4 million. Between FY93 and FY95 
total capital spending fell below $100 mil- 
lion annually, dropping to $84.7 million 
in FY95. A slight retrenchment in project 
spending occurred during this time, ne- 
cessitated by a sharp reduction in Gen- 
eral Fund revenues in the midst of the 
regional recession. (Figure 1.) 
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Figure 1 


In FY96, total expenditures increased to 
$106.4 million. The increase in spending 
was driven mainly by an increase of ex- 
penditures for school projects and police 
related projects including a new head- 
quarters facility. This trend has contin- 
ued into FY97 and will also influence 
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projected spending in FY98. Total capital 
expenditures in FY97 will be approxi- 
mately $114.0 million and will decline 
slightly to $110 million in FY98 and $100 
million in FY99. The primary areas of 
spending will be in public safety with the 
completion of the new police headquar- 
ters, the implementation of a new com- 
puter-aided-dispatch system and 
emergency back up center, and schools, 
with three new Early Education Centers 
beginning construction. Additional ex- 
penditures support high school accredita- 
tion efforts and the implementation of a 
school technology plan. Expenditure esti- 
mates beyond FY2000 are estimated at 
$90 million annually. 


Strategies are currently being developed 
to manage this sustained level of expen- 
diture. These strategies include aggres- 
sively pursuing grant funds, maximizing 
the use of non-G.O. sources such as 
Chapter 90, and issuing short-term com- 
mercial paper for certain state-reimburs- 
able school projects. Together, these 
strategies will enable the City to sustain 
its current level of capital spending while 
prudently managing its future borrowings 
and outstanding debt. 


Schools Between FY92 and FY95, capital 
expenditures averaged $13.8 million an- 
nually. During this period capital spend- 
ing was driven largely by the Unified 
Facilities Plan (UFP), a 10-year court man- 
dated facility improvement program. In 
FY96 the final series of UFP projects were 
advertised and began construction. At 
the same time, the City initiated an ag- 
gressive improvement program for the 16 
high schools to address various building 
deficiencies that might affect a school's 
accreditation status. In addition, the 
School Department reopened a closed el- 
ementary school as a pilot school. As a 
result of these initiatives, total capital ex- 
penditures increased to $32.6 million. Ex- 
penditures in FY97 reflect the completion 
of UFP projects, the design and engineer- 
ing of three new Early Education Centers 
(EECs), continued improvements related 
to accreditation in various high schools 
and finally, the beginning phase of im- 
plementing a system-wide technology 
plan. In FY98 and FY99, capital expendi- 
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tures on schools are expected to increase 
due to the three new EECs’ construction, © 
the beginning of major renovation pro- 
jects at East Boston High School and 
Hyde Park High School, and the next 
phases of the technology plan. 


Public Safety Currently, the single larg- 
est capital project is the construction of a 
new police headquarters building. The 
$69.8 million facility will be completed in 
late 1997. Through FY96, $18 million was 
expended on design and construction. 
FY97 and FY98 will see the heaviest 
spending on this project. Final equip- 
ment expenditures and project closeout 
costs will continue into FY99. Other sig- 
nificant projects that will affect capital 
spending in FY98 and FY99 include the 
renovation of the Fire Alarm Building as a 
backup operations center, and the con- 
struction of new police stations in the 
South End and East Boston. 


Public Works/Transportation The City’s. 
roadway reconstruction and resurfacing 
program is funded through a combina- 
tion of general obligation bonds and 
Chapter 90 funds from the state. Over 
the past five years, the City has spent an 
average of $6 million under the Chapter 
90 program. It is anticipated that FY98 
will see increased reliance on the Chapter 
90 program to fund the City’s roadway 
and sidewalk programs. In addition, the 
City continues to prepare engineering 
plans for a variety of roadway im- 
provements to be funded under the fed- 
eral ISTEA program. In FY99 and beyond, 
total capital spending on roadway infra- 
structure is expected to continue at 
about the currrent level. 


Economic Development Capital expen- 
ditures in support of the City’s economic 
development agencies have averaged $5 
million a year since FY92. The agencies 
have spent the funds to stabilize historic 
buildings in their care and custody, im- 
prove roads and lighting within the 
Charlestown Navy Yard and the Marine In- 
dustrial Park, and initiate planning stud- 
ies to help guide future development in 
the City. Annual expenditures will con- 
tinue at about or somewhat above the av- 
erage level. In FY98, the City will be well 
into developing the Boston 400 Plan, a 
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broad master plan for the next thirty 
years. In addition, plans are moving for- 
ward on Boston 2000 and the redevelop- 
ment of City Hall Plaza. In the Navy Yard, 
First and Second Avenue will be rebuilt 
and extended and design will begin on 
the rehabilitation of several public piers. 


Parks and Community Centers Capital 
expenditures on parks and community 
center projects have remained steady 
over the past five years. Typically, in- 
creases are attributed to special projects 
such as the restoration of Frog Pond in 
FY97. In FY98 capital expenditures once 
again include ongoing renovation and re- 
pair of the basic physical inventory of the 
City’s parks and playgrounds. It is antici- 
pated that expenditures in FY98 will be 
above average due to a special project at 
East Boston Stadium to replace the exist- 
ing grass playing surface with astroturf. 

In the long-term, a new community cen- 
ter is planned at the former Vine Street 
Municipal Building. Design and engineer- 
ing has begun and construction is ex- 
pected to start sometime in FY99. 


General Government Expenditures will 
increase slightly in FY98 and FY99 to up- 
date equipment and improve systems. 
Design, analysis and installation of a $1 
million fiber optic voice and data system 
will be underway in FY98, that will link all 
departments, both inside and outside 
City Hall, via computer and provide on- 
line access to the general public. In FY97 
and FY98, over $1.1 million will be spent 
on the implementation of an Optical Disk 
Retrieval System for the Inspectional Ser- 
vices Department, allowing users to re- 
trieve and update geographical 
information stored on disks. An addi- 
tional $2 million will be spent in FY98- 
FY99 for further automation of the 
Department's permitting, billing and in- 
spection functions. The Parks Depart- 
ment will spend over $700,000 in FY98 to 
update their equipment and rolling stock. 


Capital Planning Process 


The five year capital plan and annual up- 
date planning process is the City’s key 
asset management system. Since it was 
initiated in 1985, the planning process 
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has been used to evaluate capital stock 
conditions, identify capital priorities, fore- 
cast the timing and financial require- 
ments of new construction and 
rehabilitation, and recommend allocation 
of current and future resources to the 
Mayor and the City Council. Resource 
availability and capital needs are not 
static, and must be continually reevalu- 
ated. 


Steps in the Process The capital plan- 
ning process centers around an annual 
capital needs assessment, in order to de- 
termine the conditions of the existing in- 
frastructure and identify insufficiently 
serviced areas. There is a formal internal 
process involving a systematic submis- 
sion of proposals by City departments. In 
addition, there is an ongoing community- 
and constituent-driven process. 


The formal process begins in the fall of 
each year when OBM solicits capital re- 
quests from City cabinets and depart- 
ments. These requests are based on a 
department's knowledge of infrastructure 
problems, earlier planning studies and in- 
formation gathered from daily exposure 
to City conditions, and dialogues with 
constituents. 


The departmental requests must be com- 
prehensive and meet threshold criteria re- 
established each year. This year’s 
submissions included project justifica- 
tions, useful life statements, and informa- 
tion regarding benefits for public/private 
purposes. In addition, federal tax law reg- 
ulations included in the 1986 Federal Tax 
Reform Act require a review of the sub- 
missions to determine the extent to 
which private purposes or benefits exist. 
This review is necessary for Boston to 
maintain its tax-exempt financing status. 


All capital improvement projects request- 
ing funding consideration this year had 
to meet at least one of the following 
threshold criteria: 

© Complies with the Americans with Disabili- 

ties Act (ADA) 

© Improves health and safety 

© Supports economic development 

¢ Enhances general government effectiveness 

* Mitigates an environmental hazard 
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© Responds toa legal, legislative, or adminis- 
trative mandate 


© Preserves existing municipal facilities 


The capital plan is submitted by the 
Mayor to the City Council each year. The 
Council, in turn, holds public hearings 
and approves authorizations for new pro- 
jects. 


Operating Budget Impacts 
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Figure 2 


The most obvious operating budget im- 
pact is on the City’s annual debt service 
payments. The City’s debt service man- 
agement and policies are described in 
the next section of this chapter. In gen- 
eral, the City has kept and is expecting to 
keep its debt service under 7% of total 
general fund operating budget revenues. 
(Figure 2.) In addition, the ratio of debt 
service to the City’s primary revenue 
source, the property tax levy, declined sig- 
nificantly in the early 1990's. This ratio is 
projected to remain at this decreased 
level for the duration of the capital plan. 
(Figure 3.) 


The total cost of a capital improvement 
project must also consider its long-term 
effect on the City’s operating budget. Ac- 
cordingly, project requests must include 
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information describing the completed 
projects anticipated effect on personnel, 
utilities, maintenance and supply costs 
as well as expected changes in service de- 
mand/delivery of departmental programs. 
As a practical matter, it is assumed that 
certain types of projects such as energy 
conservatior/efficiency (i.e. heating sys- 
tem upgrades, roof and window replace- 
ments) provide operating savings, 
although the exact dollars are not quanti- 
fied. The construction of new facilities or 
the major renovation/change in use of ex- 
isting facilities is the primary source of in- 
creased operating costs for the City. 


In FY98 the following facilities are sched- 
uled to be placed in service: a new police 
headquarters (end of 2nd quarter), 
Draper Pool (1st quarter). 


Several facility projects now in design or 
construction are scheduled to come on 
line in FY99. The projects include three 
new early education centers, an ex- 
panded branch library and a new golf 
clubhouse. It is estimated that the Early 
Education Centers will require a net in- 
crease of $720,000 each to operate. The 
Parks Department plans to operate the 
new golf clubhouse under a management 
contract that will minimize increases in 
green fees for players. The contractor will 
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operate the facility using revenue gener- 
ated to maintain the facility. The City 
does not anticipate incurring expenses at 
this facility. 


Debt Management Policies 
and Debt Implications of the 
Plan 


Effective debt management will ensure 
that the City can meet its capital infra- 
structure and facility needs. Debt man- 
agement requires a series of decisions 
about the amount, timing, purposes, and 
structure of debt issuance. The long- 
term debt related to capital investment 
has two main purposes: 


(1) it finances acquisition, construction, 
repair, and renovation of City-owned 
buildings, equipment, and other City facil- 
ities that are necessary to provide public 
services; and 


(2) it finances infrastructure im- 
provements needed for the City’s contin- 
ued growth and maintains safe roadway 
conditions. 


The Treasury Department manages all 
City borrowings. It has focused in particu- 
lar on the timing of borrowings, paying 
special attention to favorable market con- 
ditions. The City adopted a set of debt 
management policies that were im- 
plemented by the Treasury Department. 
These policies address issues such as 
debt affordability and limitations on the 
level of variable rate debt the City will 
use. The goal is to rapidly repay debt, 
maintain a conservative level of outstand- 
ing debt, and ensure the City’s continued 
positive financial standing with the bond 
market. 


Key components of the debt manage- 
ment policies ensure that: 
* combined net direct debt should not exceed 
3% of taxable assessed value; 
¢ at least 40% of the overall debt should be re- 
paid within five years, and 70% within ten 
years; 
¢ annual debt service costs should not exceed 
7% of general fund expenditures; 
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¢ the variable rate debt should not exceed 20% 
of the City’s total currently outstanding 
bonded debt. 


The City’s debt service forecast assumes a 
borrowing of $90 million in FY98 and $75 
million a year thereafter. The debt table 
at the end of this chapter details the 
City’s outstanding debt service obliga- 
tions and demonstrates the City’s rapid 
retirement of its debt. 


The projected annual debt service re- 
quirements are within the City’s operat- 
ing guideline of holding debt service to 
7% of total operating budget expenses. 
The City’s current overall debt burden 
(net direct debt to assessed property 
value of $29.37 billion) is 1.48%. The 
City’s net direct debt per capita currently 
stands at $795.25 as of June 30, 1996. 
While debt issuance and debt outstand- 
ing have increased over the last decade, 
it has been a modest increase. 


Boston has been conservative about as- 
suming long-term debt and aggressive 
about retiring debt expeditiously. Cur- 
rently, the City plans to retire 41.6% of its 
principal five years out, before the end of 
fiscal year 2001. This overall approach to 
debt issuance has significantly shaped 
the City’s capital investment strategy. Up- 
grades to the City's bond rating have also 
contributed to the successful capital in- 
vestment strategy. In October 1995, Stan- 
dard & Poor's Corporation raised the 
City's bond/credit rating to A+, the high- 
est rating ever achieved by the City. 
Moody's Investors Service awarded the 
City with its highest rating ever of A-1 in 
November, 1996. 


Boston has had 14 bond sales over the 
past decade, including four refunding is- 
sues. The smallest issue was $39.1 mil- 
lion in June 1988; the largest was $96.2 
million in 1991, which included a $16.2 
million refunding of existing debt. For 
the most recent $90 million general obli- 
gation bond issue in November 1996, the 
City also achieved significant interest 
rate savings. 
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Major Capital Projects Volume II of the Recommended Operat- 
; ing Budget summarizes, by department, 

The following table lists the major pro- capital projects that will be coming on- 

jects being undertaken by the Capital line by the end of FY97. 

Plan. Details of each capital project can 

be found in the FY98-2002 Capital Plan. 
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Major Capital Projects FY98-2002 Plan 


Project 
Mission Main 
Roadway Infrastructure 
Roadway Reconstruction 


FY1997 - FY2002 


New Police Headquarters 


Orchard Park Roadway 
Infrastructure 


New Chelsea Street Bridge 
Commonwealth Avenue 


Segments B,C,D 


Hyde Park High School 


Boston Medical Center 


School Technology Upgrades 


FY99-02 


East Boston High School 


Long Island Bridge 


McKim Building Phase II 


Mcardle Bridge 


Sidewalk Reconstruction 


FY1997-FY2002 


Commonwealth Avenue 


Segment A 


Summer Street Bridge 
Over Reserved Channel 


Description 


In Coordination With The Boston Housing Authority's 
Hope VI Program At Mission Main. Construction of 
Public Roadways and Sidewalks In Project Area. 


Reconstruct Over 120 Miles of Roadways Including 
New Sidewalks and Underground Lighting Conduits. 


Design and Construct A New Police Headquarters For 
Administrative Functions, Enhanced 9-1-1 Service 
and Computer-Aided-Dispatch System. 


In Coordination With The Boston Housing Authority's 
Hope VI Program At Orchard Park. Construction of 
Public Roadways and Sidewalks In Project Area. 


Develop Design and Engineering Plans For The 
Construction of a New Chelsea Street Bridge. Federal 
Funds Anticipated For Construction. 


Develop Design and Engineering Plans To 
Reconstruct Roadway, Sidewalks, Traffic Signals and 
Relocation of MBTA Track to Dedicated Median. 


Construct Library/Media Center, Science Labs, 
Cafeteria and Kitchen: Upgrade Technology, HVAC; 
Replace Windows, Various other upgrades, and 
addition containing a new gym. 


Design and Construction of Various Renovation and 
Improvement Projects on the Campus of the Former 
Boston City Hospital. 


Upgrades For Technology, Including Upgraded 
Electrical, Service and Distribution; Installation of 
data wiring for 29 schools. 


Construct Library/Media Center, Science Labs, 
Cafeteria & Kitchen, and Addition containing new 
gym; Electrical service & technology; Renovate 
groung floor classrooms; Various other upgrades 


Delead, Repaint and Complete Related Structural 
Improvements. 


Design and Construction of Phase II Renovations To 
Historic Library. 


Design Rehabilitation of Bridge. State and Federal 
Construction Funds Anticipated. 


Reconstruct More than 30 Miles of Sidewalks. 


Develop Design and Engineering Plans for Roadway 
Reconstruction Between Kenmore Square and 
Packards Comer. 


Design Bridge Rehabilitation. State and Federal 
Construction Funding Anticipated. 
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Plan 
Budget 


$79, 150,000 


$77,650,056 


$69,833,000 


$62,181,000 


$42,145,000 


$29,675,000 


$26,000,000 


$25,000,000 


$24,000,000 


$24,000,000 


$21,284,500 


$20,616,876 


$18,424,000 


$16,484,000 


$15,930,000 


$15,069,000 
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Major Capital Projects FY98-2002 Plan 


Project 
SchoolTechnology 
Upgrades, FY98 


Congress Street Bridge 


Fire Safety 


Roadway Resurfacing 
FY1997 - FY2002 


Massachusetts Avenue 


Cambridge, Washington, 
and Tremont Streets 


Computer Equipment and 
Software 


Streetlighting 
FY1997 - FY2002 
High School Accreditation 


Huntington Avenue 


Schools Initiative 


Summer Street Bridge Over 
Fort Point Channel 


New Early Education Center 


New Early Education Center 


New Early Education Center 


Description 


Upgrades For Technology, Including Upgraded 
Electrical Service and Distribution; Installation of 
Data Wiring For 29 Schools. 


Design The Rehabilitation of Bridge. State and 
Federal Construction Funding Anticipated. 


Five Year Plan For Fire Safety Code Related Issues 
Includes Installing Modern Fire Alarm System and 
Replacing Interior Fire Doors at Boston City Hall. 
Install Automatic Sprinkler Systems at Various Sites. 


Mill, Overlay and Resurface More Than 185 Miles of 
Roadways. 


Develop Design and Engineering Plans To 
Reconstruct Massachusetts Avenue From Boylston 
Street To Melnea Cass Boulevard. State and Federal 
Funding Anticipated For Construction. 


Develop Design and Engineering Plans To 
Reconstruct Roadway, Sidewalks, Traffic Signals, and 
Amenities. Removal of MBTA Tracks from Union 
Square to Newton City Line. State and Federal 
Construction Funding Anticipated. 


Purchase Classroom and _ Administrative 
Workstations, File Servers, Video System, Workstation 
Furniture, Instructional, Administrative and 
Communications Software. 


Install More Than 7,500 New Lighting Poles and 
Luminaires On Reconstructed Streets. 


Continuing Facility Improvements Related to 
Accreditation. 


Design Roadway Improvements. Improvements to 
Include Sidewalks, Street Lighting, and other 
Amenities. State and Federal Construction Funding 
Anticipated. 


Construction and Design Funds to Implement Various 
Projects in Support of the Mayor's Schools Initiative. 


Complete Design and Engineering Analysis For 
Rehabilitation/Reconstruction. State and Federal 
Construction Funding Anticipated. 


Construct a New Early Education Facility at the Site of 
the Former Tileston School. The New School Will 
Provide Educational Space for K-1 and K-2 
Kindergarten Classes 


Construct A New Facility For Early Education. The 
New School Will Provide Educational Space For K-1 
and K-2 Kindergarten Classes. 


Construct A New Facility For Early Education. The 
New School Will Provide Educational Space For K-1 
and K-2 Kindergarten Classes. 
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Plan 

Budget 
$14,430,600 
$14,293,390 


$13,852,038 


$13,203,000 


$12,600,000 


$12,600,000 


$12,000,000 


$11,500,000 
$11,000,000 


$10,600,000 


$10,301,000 


$9,795,000 


$9,500,000 


$9,200,000 


$9,200,000 
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Outstanding Debt as of June 30, 1996 


Outstanding @ 
6/30/96 


General Purpose: 
cquisition of Land, Parks and Recreatio 
Outdoor Facilities/Cemeteries/LandFill Areas 
Departmental Equipment 
Remodeling & Extraordinary Repairs 


Urban Development: 


Economic Development and Industrial Corporation 


Urban Redevelopment and Renewal 


Parking Facilities: 


Parking Facilities/General 
Parking Facilities/Capital Improvements, Act of 1973 


Schools: 
~~ Orban Renewal Campus High Area 
Remodeling & Extraordinary Repairs 
Capital Improvements, Act of 1966 
Capital Improvements, Act of 1973 
Capital Improvements, Act of 1991 
School Project Loan, Act of 1948 


Public Buildings: 
New City Hall 
Construction of Buildings 
Capital Improvements, Act of 1966 
Capital Improvements, Act of 1973 
Capital Improvements, Act of 1991 


Public Works: 
Construction of Bridges 
Construction of Public Ways 
Construction of Sidewalks 
Automatic Traffic Control Signals 
Street Lighting Installation 
Sewerage Works 


GRAND TOTAL = | 566,745,000.00 100.00 |% 
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34,943,134.26 
19,887,651 .66 
110,809,719.33 


165,640,505.25 


11,290,477.55 
38,155,687.26 


49,446,164.81 


3,551,380.12 
190,000.00 


3,741,380.12 


1,213,949.66 
104,525,060.35 
1,130,000.00 
6,292,650.00 
5,330,000.00 
31,087,254.03 


149,578,914.04 


800,000.00 
37,450,303.20 
1,225,638.10 
48,903,380.21 
18,105,970.97 


106,485,292.48 


13,525,584.21 
50,502,841.75 
16,385,628.18 
3,254,834.28 
7,983,854.88 
200,000.00 


’ , 


Percent of 
Total 
Outstanding 
Debt 
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Certain Debt Ratios... 
The following table sets forth information as of June 30, 1996 with respect 
to the approximate ratio of the City's debt to certain economic factors. 


Debt Ratios as of June 30, 1996 


Ratio to Debt Per Capita 
Assessed asa %of 
Per Property Personal Income 
Capita (1) Value (2) Per Capita (3) 


Gross Direct Debt $566,745,000 $1,034.73 3.58% 
Net Direct Debt $435,580,577 $795.25 2.75% 
Net Direct and Indirect Debt... $551,710,501 $1,007.28 3.49% 


(1) U.S. Census Bureau as of July, 1994 -- Boston's Population = 547,725 

(2) Assessed Taxable Property Value of $29.37 billion as of January 1, 1995. 
(State law requires that property be assessed at fair cash value.) 

(3) U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, May 1995, 
Revised Series ~ Suffolk County's 1994 Per Capita Personal Income = $28,880 


Source: City of Boston Official Statement dated: November 15, 1996 


Rate of Principal Retirement as of June 30, 1996 
Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1997 - 2016 


Percentage of 


Total Principal 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, Amount Amount Retired 


1997 - 2001 235,720,000.00 41.59% 


2002 - 2006 172,670,000.00 30.47% 
2007 - 2011 104,795,000.00 18.49% 
2012 - 2016 53,960,000.00 9.45% 


566,745,000.00 100.00% 
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Gross Debt Service Requirements - 
Bonded Debt: 

Principal 

Interest 


(1) Total 


Less Revenue Deemed Available from 
Related Sources: 


(2) Parking Rentals 

(3) School Construction Assistance 
(4) Boston Medical Center 

(4) Boston Public Health Commission 
Water and Sewer Payments 

(5) Sinking Fund 

(6) Cemetery Funds 


Net Debt Service Requirements 


Interest on Temporary Loan Notes: 


(7) Revenue Anticipation 
Bond Anticipation 


Total Net Debt Service Requirements 


NOTES: 


$85,819 


Capital Fund Debt Service Requirements 


Actual 
6/30/96 


Projected 


$53,610 
32,209 


$54,520 
32,964 


1,344 
13,726 
4,729 
2,477 
62 

0 

35 


$67,588 


3,000 
0 


$70,786 


6/30/97 


$87,484 


$70,588 


Fiscal Years 1996 to 2002 


(in thousands) 


Projected 


6/30/98 


$57,590 
36,095 


$93,685 


450 
11,347 
4,035 
2,331 
59 

0 

35 


$77,759 


3,000 
0 


$80,759 


Projected 


6/30/99 


$61,120 
37,461 


$98,581 


350 
11,177 
3,655 
2,240 
55 

0 

35 


$83,309 


3,000 
0 


$86,309 


Projected 


6/30/00 


$63,360 
38,393 


$101,753 


250 
12,340 
3,453 
1,959 
52 

0 

35 


$85,623 


a a 


$88,623 $91,832 


Projected 


6/30/01 


$67,530 
39,262 


$106,792 


150 
14,769 
3,006 
2,107 
0 

0 

35 


$88,832 


3,000 
0 


Projected 
6/30/02 


$71,685 
40,006 


$111,691 


150 
16,488 
2,760 
2,054 
0 

0 

35 


$92,258 


3,000 
0 


$95,258 


(1) Assumes debt issuance for F’98 through F'02 totalling $390 million, 
20 year average maturity, with an interest rate of 6.25%. 
On November 15, 1996, the City issued $90 million in general obligation bonds. 
(2) Projections per the Office of Budget Management. 
(3) Projections per the Capital Budgeting Program/Office of Budget Management. 
(4) Projections per the Auditing Department. 
(5) Rapid Transit debt was fully matured on 12/1/95. 
(6) Due from Cemetery receipts. 
(7) Projections per the Office of Budget Management. 
(8) The City is currently evaluating the feasibility of a Commercial Paper program. 
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Statutes and Ordinances Governing 
Boston’s Operating Budget 
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The purpose of this section is to set forth 
summaries of key Commonwealth laws 
and City ordinances which affect the for- 
mulation of Boston's operating budget 
and its subsequent expenditure. Please 
note that the material is not all-inclusive, 
but does cover the more important laws 
guiding the budget process. 


In addition to the statutes and ordi- 
nances, other budget-related dictates can 
be found in various mayoral Executive Or- 
ders and in the policies and administra- 
tive guidelines issued by the Office of 
Budget Management. 


Probably the most important legislation 
to read to obtain a more precise under- 
standing of Boston's operating budget is 
Chapter 190 of the Acts of 1982, com- 
monly referred to as the Tregor legisla- 
tion, and Chapter 701 of the Acts of 1986, 
known as the Tregor amendments. 


New state laws affecting the municipal 
budget process are frequently proposed 
and sometimes passed. Most recently, 
the state legislature passed Chapter 306 
of the Acts of 1996 ("An Act Further Regu- 
lating the Disability Retirement System") 
which had a provision that switched the 
funding source for local retirement 
boards’ administrative costs from city, 
town and agency budgets to each local re- 
tirement board's investment income. 
Thus, the planned amount of City funding 
allotted for State-Boston Retirement 
Board administrative costs is being re- 
duced from $1.4 million in FY97 to zero in 
FY98. 


Annual Appropriation Process 


Section 15 of Chapter 190 of the Acts of 
1982, as amended by Section 2 of Chap- 
ter 701 of the Acts of 1986 states that 
“(a)ll appropriations, excepting those for 
school purposes, to be met with taxes, 
revenue or any source other than loans, 
shall originate with the mayor. The 
mayor, not later than the second Wednes- 
day in April of each year, shall submit to 
the city council the annual budget of the 
current expenses of the city and county 
for the forthcoming fiscal year... 


Statutes and Ordinances 


“The city council may reduce or reject any 
item but, except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the mayor, shall not increase any 
item in, nor the total of, a budget nor add 
any item thereto, nor shall it originate a 
budget. 


“Not later than the second Wednesday in 
June, the city council shall take definite 
action on the annual budget by adopting, 
reducing or rejecting it, and in the event 
of their failure to do so, the items and the 
appropriation orders in the budget as rec- 
ommended by the mayor shall be in ef- 
fect as if formally adopted by the city 
council... 


“The city council shall take definite action 
on any supplementary appropriation 
order and any order for a transfer of ap- 
propriations by adopting, reducing or re- 
jecting it within sixty days after it is filed 
with the city clerk....” 


School Department Budget 
Process 


Subsection 6 of Section 32 of Chapter 71 
of the Acts of 1993 states that “In addi- 
tion to amounts appropriated for long- 
term debt service, school lunches, adult 
education, student transportation, and tu- 
ition revenue, each municipality in the 
commonwealth shall annually appropri- 
ate for the support of public schools in 
the municipality and in any region school 
district to which the municipality belongs 
an amount equal to not less than the 
sum of the minimum required local con- 
tribution, federal impact aid, and all state 
school aid and grants for education but 
not including equity aid, for the fiscal 
year....the commissioner (of the Depart- 
ment of Education) shall estimate and re- 
port such amounts to each municipality 
and region school district as early as pos- 
sible, but no later than March first for the 
following fiscal year.” 


Section 2 of Chapter 224 of the Acts of 
1936, as amended by Chapter 613 of the 
Acts of 1987 further states that (a) “In act- 
ing on appropriations for educational 
costs, the city council shall vote on the 
goal amount of the appropriations re- 
quested by the mayor, but neither the 
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mayor nor the city council shall allocate 
appropriations among accounts or place 
any restriction on such appropriations. 
The appropriation of said city shall estab- 
lish the total appropriation for the sup- 
port of the public schools, but may not 
limit the authority of the school commit- 
tee to determine expenditures within the 
total appropriation; provided, however, 
that if the city auditor determines that 
school department expenditures in any 
fiscal year are projected to be in excess of 
total budgeted expenditures for that fis- 
cal year, as supported by appropriation 
and other available funding, then the 
school committee shall not reallocate or 
transfer funds from any item in the bud- 
get for that fiscal year to fund any such 
projected additional expenditures.” 


“(b) After the fourth Wednesday of March 
of any fiscal year, the school committee 
shall not initiate or authorize any new or 
additional programs or categories of ex- 
penditures requiring additional unbud- 
geted expenditures unless such programs 
or categories have been incorporated and 
fully funded in the budget for the subse- 
quent fiscal year. If such programs or cat- 
egories have not been incorporated and 
fully funded in the budget for the subse- 
quent fiscal year, they shall not be initi- 
ated or authorized until the school 
committee shall have amended its bud- 
get submission for the subsequent fiscal 
year to reduce or eliminate other costs, 
programs or categories in amounts equal 
to the projected annualized costs of the 
new or additional programs or categories 
of expenditures.” 


“(c) The superintendent of schools shall 
prepare and submit to the school com- 
mittee, the city auditor and the city office 
of budget management, a monthly bud- 
get update report which shall detail and 
itemize year-to-date and projected school 
department expenditures and budget 
transfers.” 


School Department Financial 
Affairs 
Section 1B of Chapter 231 of the Acts of 


1906, as amended by Chapter 613 of the 
Acts of 1987 notes that “(t)he school com- 


mittee may delegate, in whole or in part, 
to the superintendent of schools the au- 
thority to approve for the school depart- 
ment the acceptance and expenditure of 
grants or gifts of funds from the federal 
government, charitable foundations, pri- 
vate corporations, individuals, or from 
the commonwealth, its counties, munici- 
palities or an agency thereof, the provis- 
ions of section fifty-three A of chapter 
forty-four of the General Laws notwith- 
standing. 


“(b) The superintendent of schools shall 
provide to the school committee, the city 
auditor and the city office of budget man- 
agement of the City of Boston a report, 
detailing the source, purpose and bal- 
ance on hand of all funds received or ex- 
pended pursuant to subsection (a), 
quarterly.” 


Section 2 of Chapter 231 of the Acts of 
1906, as amended by of Chapter 613 of 
the Acts of 1987 states that “(s)ubject to 
appropriations therefor, the superinten- 
dent of schools shall have the exclusive 
authority to make on behalf of the school 
committee contracts, or amendments to 
contracts, for the purchase or rental of 
equipment, materials, goods or supplies, 
leases of property, alterations and repairs 
of school property, and for professional 
or other services, with the exception of 
collective bargaining agreements and 
contracts for the transportation of stu- 
dents. All school department contracts 
or amendments to contracts shall other- 
wise conform to the requirements of the 
city charter of the city of Boston. 


“(b) With respect to all contracts, agree- 
ments or amendments thereto made or 
entered into by the school department, 
the superintendent shall be responsible 
for establishing procedures for auditing 
and monitoring the compliance of the 
parties with the terms and obligations of 
such contracts, agreements or amend- 
ments thereto." 


Reserve Fund 


Section 7 of Chapter 701! of the Acts of 
1986 requires the creation of an operat- 
ing budget Reserve Fund in order to deal 
with “extraordinary and unforeseen ex- 
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penditures.” The section goes on to state 
that “prior to the date when the tax rate 
for a fiscal year is fixed, include in the ap- 
propriations for such a fiscal year as a 
segregated reserve fund a sum not less 
than two and one-half percent of the pre- 
ceding year’s appropriations for city and 
county departments, excepting the 
school department... 


“The mayor, with the approval of the city 
council, may make direct drafts or trans- 
fers against this fund before the close of 
the fiscal year, provided that no such 
drafts or transfers be made before June 
first in any fiscal year. 


“Each transfer recommended by the 
mayor to the city council shall be accom- 
panied by written documentation detail- 
ing the amount of such transfers and an 
explanation for the transfer...” 


This section further notes penalty provis- 
ions for exhausting the Reserve Fund and 
provisions for stepping up the fund to the 
2 1/2% level. The section requires a 1% 
contribution for FY87, 1 1/2% for FY88, 2% 
for FY89 and the full 2 1/2% starting in 
FY90. 


The section then notes that “the school 
department shall establish a segregated 
reserve fund of not less than one percent 
of the current fiscal year’s appropriations 
to the school department within ten days 
of final approval of such appropriations. 
No expenditures may be made from this 
(school department reserve) fund before 
May first in any fiscal year...” and “shall re- 
quire the approval of the mayor and the 
city council.” 


Budget Allotment Process 
and Reallocations 


Section 18 of Chapter 190 of the Acts of 
1982, as amended by Sections 8 and 9 of 
Chapter 701 of the Acts of 1986 requires 
that “(o)n or before August first of each 
year, or within ten days of the annual ap- 
propriation order for such fiscal year 
whichever shall occur later, the city or 
county officials in charge of departments 
or agencies, including...the school depart- 
ment shall submit to the city auditor, 
with a copy to the city clerk...an allotment 
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schedule of the appropriations of all per- 
sonnel categories included in said bud- 
get, indicating the amounts to be 
expended by the department or agency - 
for such purposes during each of the fis- 
cal quarters of said fiscal year...(The allot- 
ment for the school department may not 
be greater than 20% for the first quarter, 
and not greater than 30% in each of the 
remaining three quarters.) (Allotments 
for city and county agencies may not ex- 
ceed 30% for first or second quarters and 
for the third and fourth quarters may not 
be less than 21%.) 


“Whenever the city auditor determines 
that any department or agency, including «= - 
the school department will exhaust or 
has exhausted its quarterly allotment and 
any amounts unexpended in previous 
quarters, he shall give notice in writing to 
such effect to the department head, the 
mayor and the city clerk, who shall trans- 
mit the same to city council. 


“The mayor, within seven days after receiv- 
ing such notice, shall determine whether 
to waive or enforce such allotment. If the 
allotment...is waived or not enforced...the 
department or agency head shall reduce 
the subsequent quarter's allotments ap- 
propriately and the director of administra- 
tive services, within seven days, shall 
state in writing to the city council and the 
city clerk what reductions in each subse- 
quent quarter's allotment will be taken or 
what reallocations or transfers will be 
made to support the spending level in 
each subsequent quarter's allotment. If 
the allotment for such quarter is enforced 
and not waived, thereafter the depart- 
ment shall terminate all personnel ex- 
penses for the remainder of such 
quarter... 


“No personal expenses earned or ac- 
crued, within any department, shall be 
charged to or paid from such 
department's or agency's allotment of a 
subsequent quarter without approval by 
the mayor, except for subsequently deter- 
mined retroactive compensation adjust- 
ments. 


“Approval of a payroll for payment of 
wages, or salaries or other personnel ex- 
penses which would result in an expendi- 
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ture in excess of the allotment shall be a 
violation by the department or agency 
head... 


“To insure that the overall city and county 
spending program remains in balance, 
the mayor may reallocate no more than 
three million dollars of non-personnel ap- 
propriations other than school appropria- 
tions during a fiscal year to other 
departmental purposes provided that in 
no department from which appropria- 
tions have been reallocated in accor- 
dance with this section shall any 
transfers be made...from personal ser- 
vices to non-personal services, except 
with the approval of a two-thirds vote of 
city council, if such transfer would require 
the layoff of departmental personnel, 
who have been permanently appointed to 
a position in the department... 


“No reallocation may be made under this 
section after April fifteenth in any fiscal 
year. 


“A list of each reallocation made by the 
mayor shall be transmitted to the city 
council and the city clerk by the city audi- 
tor by April thirtieth in any fiscal year. In 
each case the report shall state the ac- 
counts from which the transferred funds 
were taken and the accounts to which the 
funds were reallocated, and the reasons 
therefor.” 


Transfer of Appropriations 


Section 23 of Chapter 190 of the Acts of 
1982, as amended by Section 3 of Chap- 
ter 701 of the Acts of 1986 states that 
“(a)fter an appropriation of money has 
been made...no transfer of any part of the 
money thus appropriated, between such 
department or office and another depart- 
ment or office, shall be made, except in 
accordance with and after the written rec- 
ommendation of the mayor to the city 
council, approved by a...vote of two- 
thirds of all the members of the city coun- 
cil, provided that the city auditor, with 
the approval in each instance of the 
mayor, may make transfers, other than for 
personal services, from any item to any 
other item within the appropriations for a 
department, division of a department or 
county office. 


“After the close of the fiscal year, the city 
auditor may with the approval of the 
mayor in each instance, apply any in- 
come, taxes, and funds not disposed of 
and make transfers from any appropria- 
tion to any other appropriation for the 
purpose only of closing the accounts of 
such fiscal year, provided further that the 
city auditor within seventy days after the 
close of the fiscal year, shall transmit to 
city council and the city clerk a report list- 
ing what income, taxes, or funds were ap- 
plied and what transfers were made and 
the reasons therefor.” 


Penalty for Overspending 
Budget 


Section 17 of Chapter 190 of the Acts of 
1982 (Tregor) states that “(n)o official of 
(the) city or county except in the case of 
extreme emergency involving the health 
and safety of the people or their property, 
shall expend intentionally in any fiscal 
year any sum in excess of the appropria- 
tions duly made in accordance with law, 
nor involve the city in any contract for the 
future payment of money in excess of 
such appropriations... 


“Any official who violates the provisions 
of this section shall be personally liable 
to the city for any amounts expended in- 
tentionally in excess of an appropriation 
to the extent the city does not recover 
such amounts from the person to whom 
paid..." 


Appropriation Restrictions 


Section 10 of Chapter 701 of the Acts of 
1986 requires that “the mayor and city 
council shall appropriate for the hospital- 
ization and insurance account an amount 
not less than the average of the past 
three years actual expenditures from 
those accounts. The city auditor shall cer- 
tify, in writing to the board of assessors, 
that adequate funds are provided in the 
operating budget for existing collective 
bargaining contracts...” 


Statutes and Ordinances 
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Disposition Of Surplus 
Property Restrictions 


Section 24 of Chapter 190 of the Acts of 
1982, as amended by Section 4 of Chap- 
ter 701 of the Acts of 1986, requires that 
“proceeds from the disposition of any sur- 
plus property shall be deposited in a sep- 
arate fund which shall be known as the 
Surplus Property Disposition Fund, and 
shall be used only as follows: (1) the 
amount equivalent to the debt incurred, 
and interest paid or payable thereon, as a 
result of the acquisition or improvement 
from time to time of the property shall be 
used only for purposes for which the city 
is authorized to incur debt for a period of 
ten years or more; (2) all proceeds in ex- 
cess of such amount shall be credited to 
the capital fund of the city unless the city 
council by a majority vote determines 
with the approval of the mayor to credit 
such proceeds to the general fund of the 
city.” 


Statutes and Ordinances 


Duties Of Supervisor Of 
Budgets 


CBC Ord. 5, s. 5 states that “(t)he supervi- 
sor of budgets shall, under the direction 
of the mayor and in consultation with the 
director of administrative services, pre- 
pare in segregated form the annual and 
all supplementary budgets...and shall re- 
port to the mayor on all subsequent revi- 
sions of the items in any budget... 


“The supervisor of budgets shall also pre- 
pare...all transfer orders.... 


“The supervisor of budgets shall further 
prepare...the form of estimate sheets to 
be used by each officer, board and depart- 
ment, and each division of a department 
for which the city appropriates money, 
and the form of monthly report of such of- 
ficer, board and department, and each di- 
vision thereof, showing expenditures to 
date of all appropriations by them. 


“The supervisor of budgets shall, in addi- 
tion, have the powers and perform the du- 
ties conferred or imposed on the budget 
commissioner by any statute other than 
section 56 of chapter 35 of the General 
Laws.” 
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Boston - A Rich Economic and Social 
Heritage 
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The City of Boston was first incorporated 
as a town in 1630, and as a city in 1822. 
It is one of America’s oldest cities, with a 
rich economic and social history. What 
began as a homesteading community, 
and eventually evolved into a center for 
social and political change, has since be- 
come the economic and cultural hub of 
New England. 


As the region's hub, Boston is home to 
nearly 600,000 residents, 30 institutions 
of higher education, 27 inpatient hospi- 
tals, and numerous cultural and profes- 
sional sports organizations. Boston 
based jobs, primarily within the finance, 
health care, educational, and services are- 
nas, numbered more than 615,000 in 
1995. In 1995, an estimated 10 million 
people visited Boston to take in its his- 
toric neighborhoods, attend cultural or 
sporting events, or conduct business. 


The City provides a wide range of pro- 
grams and services to meet the diverse 
needs of its many residents and visitors. 
Under the direction of Mayor Thomas M. 
Menino, the City is also aggressively pur- 
suing new economic opportunities to en- 
sure Boston will emerge as a global 
leader in the twenty-first century. 


Boston’s Role in the Regional 
Economy 


According to the 1990 Census, Boston 
proper has a total population of 574,283. 
When considered as a Primary Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Area (PMSA), however, the 
population soars to over 2.8 million peo- 
ple. As a Consolidated Metropolitan Sta- 
tistical Area (CMSA), Boston extends 
from York, Maine to Thompson, Connecti- 
cut and from Milton, New Hampshire to 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts, with a total 
population of over 4.2 million. 


In addition to having one of the largest 
concentrations of population, Boston 
also ranks among the highest in concen- 
tration of employment and income in the 
U.S. In 1995, Boston supplied 615,714 
jobs, or one out of every thirteen jobs in 
New England. The ratio of jobs to popu- 
lation in Boston indicates that the City 
provides employment opportunities for 
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many people who live outside of Boston. 
In 1990, among the 25 cities and towns 
with the highest per capita income in the 
Commonwealth, | in 4 working residents 
was employed in Boston. The City has 
9.4% of the state’s population, but mea- 
sured in terms of jobs, Boston’s economy 
makes up approximately 17% of the Mas- 
sachusetts economy. 


Boston’s Changing Economy 


The nature of Boston’s economic base 
has changed dramatically over the past 
35 years. In 1960, manufacturing and 
trade jobs accounted for 39% of the total 
economy, while financial and service sec- 
tor jobs totaled 30%. In 1995, manufac- 
turing and trade jobs accounted for only . 
17.1% of the total economy while finan- 
cial and service sector jobs totaled 59.0%. 
These trends mirror a national movement 
from an industrial-based economy to a - 
service-based economy. 


The City’s workforce is undergoing a trans- 
formation as well. Of the 550,561 people 
working in Boston in 1960, 34% held blue 
collar jobs and 44% held white collar 
jobs. In 1990, of 622,433 Boston workers, 
those holding blue collar jobs fell to 16%, 
and those employed in white collar occu- 
pations rose to 67%. The majority of 
these white collar jobs are within the fi- 
nance, health care, education, and other 
broad-based service industries. (Figure 1.) 


The changing needs of a service and infor- 
mation-based economy have increased 
the demand for a better educated, more 
highly skilled workforce. In 1990, only 
24% of the adults in Boston had not com- 
pleted high school, compared to 55% in 
1960. A full 30% of adults had completed 
college in 1990, compared to only 8% in 
1960. 


Between 1980 and 1990, there was a 13% 
increase in the number of Boston resi- 
dents in the workforce while there was 
only a 2% increase in Boston’s population 
over the same time period. This was due 
to the realization by many that two in- 
comes per household were necessary to 
maintain a comfortable lifestyle in the 
1980s, while it had taken only one in- 
come in the 1970s. Fortunately, the 
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Unemployment Rate 


Number of Jobs 550,561 


% Blue Collar Jobs 


% White Collar Jobs 


% Trade Jobs 
% Finance Jobs 


23% 
11% 


% Service Jobs 


Housing Units 
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No. Units 
Subsidized 


% Owner Occupied 


Key Indicators of Boston’s Economy 


| Population Total __|_697,000 | 641,000 | 563,000 | 574,283 | | 
aay eee | 
| % Family Households | 72% | 65% | 53% | 52% | | 
| PovertyRate || ona || nai 
| %NotHS Graduate | 55% | 47% | 32% | 24% | | 
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Figure 1 


strong economy supported 9% job growth 
between 1980 and 1990. 


In the 1980s, Boston residents began to 
commute further to their jobs as well. In 
1980, 25% of Boston residents worked 
outside of Boston. Ten years later, that 
number had risen to 32%. 


Economic Outlook 


As with any economic entity, the City of 
Boston has seen good times and bad. 
During the 1960s, the economy thrived 
and unemployment was consistently 
below 6%. In the 1970s, Boston experi- 
enced the same pain felt across the coun- 
try as a national recession took hold. 


From 1982 to 1989, a strong economy 
contributed to significant increases in 
real estate values in Boston and the sur- 


rounding area. Housing prices and rental 
rates increased dramatically. The 1990- 
1991 recession reversed this trend, caus- 
ing real estate values to fall which 
contributed to an overall decline in the 
economy. 


Since 1992, Boston’s economy has stabi- 
lized, and is growing steadily. In 1995, 
over $1 billion in construction was initi- 
ated in the City. Much of this new devel- 
opment is related to area institutions, 
such as health care and educational facili- 
ties. Commercial rents have risen stead- 
ily as the City’s office market vacancy rate 
has decreased significantly, from a high 

of 17.7% in 1991 to 6.7% in the third quar- 
ter of 1996. Due to the dropping office va- 
cancy rate and the continued high hotel 
occupancy levels in Boston, developers 
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are planning several office and hotel pro- 
jects in the City. 


Boston's unemployment rate peaked dur- 
ing 1991 at 9.3% but has declined to 3.6% 
as of December 1996. During 1996, unem- 
ployment in Boston reached a high of 
5.5% in June as students left school and 
entered the workforce but trended down 
in the second half of the year reaching a 
low of 3.6% in December. The December 
unemployment rate compared favorably 
with the Massachusetts rate of 4.1% and 
the national rate of 5.3%. 


The Role of Higher 
Education, Health Care, and 
Financial Services Industries 


Higher education, health care, and finan- 
cial services play a major role in the Bos- 
ton economy. An examination of 
Boston’s 38 largest employers shows 27 
are involved in these growing sectors. 


Many of the nation’s finest research and 
teaching hospitals are among the 27 inpa- 
tient hospitals in Boston, including Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital, Beth Israel Hospi- 
tal, New England Deaconess Hospital, 
Boston Medical Center, New England 
Medical Center and Children’s Hospital. 
The City is also home to the medical and 
dental schools of Harvard, Tufts and Bos- 
ton University, along with numerous com- 
munity-based health centers. In 1995, 
there were 88,025 people employed in 
health services in the City. 


In addition to the City’s 27 inpatient hos- 
pitals, Boston also hosts 30 institutions 
of higher education. Included among the 
City’s universities are some of the finest 
educational institutions in the country, in- 
cluding Boston College, Boston Univer- 
sity, Harvard University, and Northeastern 
University. 


These institutions of higher education 
have a major impact on the City’s econ- 
omy. During the 1995-1996 academic 
year, they brought more than 130,000 stu- 
dents into the City. In 1990, institutions 
of higher education earned an estimated 
$1.7 billion in tuition fees, with payroll 
eamings of $1.5 billion. In addition, stu- 
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dents living off-campus and student visi- 
tors spent a total of $1.6 billion in Massa- 
chusetts and $853 million in Boston 
during the 1989-1990 academic year. In 
the two years ending December 1993, ed- 
ucational institutions were responsible 
for $240 million of large construction and 
other projects in the City. 


Many of the country’s leading financial 
services firms are located in Boston, in- 
cluding Fidelity Investments - the largest 
mutual fund company in the country, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance, the 
Prudential Insurance Company, and 
BankBoston Corporation. The City has 
the distinction of being the birthplace of . 
the mutual fund industry, and is home to 
numerous mutual fund organizations and 
money management firms. In 1995, there 
were 90,764 people employed in financial 
services, insurance, and real estate in the 
City. 


Transportation 


A key to Boston's economic well-being is 
the City’s ability to transport residents, 
workers, and visitors efficiently and safely 
to their intended destinations. Boston's 
public transportation system reaches into 
all of the City’s many neighborhoods and 
is linked to the commuter rail system, 
connecting millions of people to the cen- 
tral City. 


The roadway system provides access to 
commuters through surface arteries and 
three limited access interstate highways 
which connect Boston to the national 
highway system: I-90 (the "Massachusetts 
Turnpike"), leading westward from down- 
town Boston to the New York State bor- 
der; I-95, the East Coast's principal 
north-south highway, that connects Bos- 
ton to New Hampshire and Maine to the 
north and New York City and Washington 
D.C. to the south; and I-93, another north- 
south highway, that extends from just 
south of the City to New Hampshire. 
These transportation arteries are bor- 
dered by major industrial parks and high- 
technology industry. 


In 1995, Boston's Logan International Air- 
port was the busiest airport in New En- 
gland, the 13th busiest airport in the 
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United States, and the 19th busiest air- 
port in the world, serving over 24.2 mil- 
lion domestic and international 
passengers, a 1.1% decrease from 1994. 
Logan airport is served by 39 domestic 
and international airlines and is also 
very important to the economy as a cen- 
ter for processing air cargo. 


The Port of Boston provides New England 
businesses with excellent deep-water 
port facilities and access to world ports, 
as well as feeder service to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and New York. The Port of Bos- 
ton, serving the six-state New England re- 
gion, handled 1.3 million tons of 
containerized cargo worth over $4 billion 
in 1995. The Port of Boston is also a 
major cruise ship port hosting over 50 
cruise ship calls per year. 


Boston’s Changing Population 


In a thirty year span, Boston's population 
declined from 801,000 in 1950 to 563,000 
in 1980. This decline can largely be attrib- 
uted to fewer families with children, and 
a flight to the suburbs for better schools 
and less crime. Since 1980, however, the 
City has experienced a gradual increase 
in total population. The 1990 U.S. Cen- 
sus recorded the City’s population at 
574,283, representing a 2% increase over 
the 1980 population, the first increase 
since the 1940s. 


Boston’s rich cultural heritage is reflected 
in the diversity of its neighborhoods. A 
wide range of ethnic backgrounds and 
countries of origin can be found in 
Boston's population. Since 1980, the Afri- 
can-American, Asian and Pacific Islander, 
and Hispanic populations have contin- 
ued to increase, while the white popula- 
tion has decreased by more than 8%. 

This reverses a trend from 1970 to 1980, 
during which time there was an influx of 
predominantly white 25-34 year olds mov- 
ing into the City. The City's minority pop- 
ulation, which accounted for less than 
10% of the total population in 1960, ac- 
counts for over 37% of today’s population. 


The proportion of persons in the City 
speaking a language other than English 
tends to follow the patterns of ancestry 
and country of birth by neighborhood. 


While 80% of Bostonians speak English at 
home, other languages frequently spoken 
at home are Spanish (6%), French and 
Creole (3%), Italian (2%), and Chinese | 
(2%). Other languages comprise the re- 
maining 7% of languages spoken at home. 


Economic Development 


Recent trends indicate that Boston's 
economy is growing steadily. With the 
election of Thomas M. Menino as the 
mayor of Boston, a new cabinet form of 
government was established to create 
greater efficiency and improve the deliv- 
ery of City services. Within this new struc- 
ture, a Chief Economic Development 
Officer (CEDO) cabinet position was cre- 
ated. The CEDO is charged with develop- 
ing a successful strategy for promoting 
the economic viability of the City. Two of 
the major agencies responsible for eco- 
nomic development under this cabinet, 
the Boston Redevelopment Authority and 
the Economic Development Industrial 
Corporation, have consolidated services 
to allow for a more coordinated, com- 
prehensive approach to planning and de- 
velopment. 


Current projects impacting the Boston 
economy include the Central Artery/Third 
Harbor Tunnel project and the Boston 
Harbor Clean-up. Both are funded pri- 
marily by the federal government with the 
Commonwealth covering the rest of the 
cost. 


The Central Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel 
project is the largest public works project 
in the country, at an estimated cost of 
$7.7 billion plus inflation. The new de- 
pressed Central Artery and Ted Williams 
Tunnel are expected to alleviate traffic 
congestion throughout the City, make 
Logan Airport and East Boston more ac- 
cessible, support new development in 
South Boston, and create 15,000 jobs. 


In order to clean up Boston Harbor, the 
Massachusetts Water Resources Author- 
ity is constructing one of the largest 
wastewater treatment facilities in the na- 
tion at a cost of $3.6 billion plus infla- 
tion. The Treatment Facility Project is 
intended to bring wastewater discharges 
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in Boston Harbor into compliance with 
federal and state requirements. 


Ongoing and future economic develop- 
ment projects include the Crosstown 
Transit Ring, plans to develop the East 
Boston and South Boston seaport dis- 
tricts, further enhancements to Boston’s 
neighborhoods through the Enhanced En- 
terprise Community and Main Streets ini- 
tiatives, revitalization of Blue Hill 

Avenue, and the construction of a new 
convention center. 


The Crosstown Transit Ring, a plan to con- 
nect several medical, scientific research, 
and academic areas, - the South Bay/New- 
market area, the South End medical area, 
the Crosstown Industrial Park (Boston 
Technolog Development Center), Ruggles 
Center, and the Longwood medical and 
educational area - would encourage fu- 
ture development and expansion of these 
areas. 


Plans are underway to enhance the East 
Boston and South Boston seaport dis- 
tricts. Improvements are planned to 
parks and neighborhoods to connect resi- 
dents to the waterfront areas. In South 
Boston, a new federal courthouse is 
being constructed, with plans for future 
hotel, retail, and tourism development, 
to attract new workers and visitors to the 
area. 


Partnerships play an important role in re- 
vitalizing Boston's neighborhoods. 
Through the designation of Boston as an 
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Enhanced Enterprise Community - a part- 
nership between the City, federal govern- 
ment, and private sector, the City 
received $22 million in Economic Devel- 
opment funds. Eleven business districts 
were chosen to participate in the Main 
Streets Program - a partnership between 
the City and the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation - which will improve 
the marketability and business strategy 
of business districts, and preserve the 
character of surrounding residential areas. 


A major initiative is underway to revital- 
ize Blue Hill Avenue. Renovations to im- 
prove the infrastructure of business and 
residential areas are being made to sup- 
port economic development in the area 
from Grove Hall to the Dudley Triangle. 


In addition, the City and the Common- 
wealth are planning the development of a 
new 600,000 square foot convention facil- 
ity. Combined with Boston's other devel- 
opment projects, construction of this 
facility would create greater economic op- 
portunities and help to position Boston 
as a world class city of the future. 


The Mayor has attempted to move this 
project forward by proposing a workable 
site in South Boston, and taking on a fair 
share of the cost burden with the State. 
The convention center proposal has a 
strong chance of moving forward in the 
Legislature this year. This project would 
likely give a significant boost to the local 
economy. 
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Budget Organization and Glossary 


Introduction 


This Chapter is a guide to the organiza- 
tion of Boston city government and the 
FY98 Operating Budget. 


The City of Boston, incorporated as a 
town in 1630 and as a city in 1822, now 
exists under Chapter 486 of the Acts of 
1909 and Chapter 452 of the Acts of 1948 
of the Commonwealth which, as 
amended, constitute the City’s charter. 
The Mayor is the chief executive officer of 
the City. Thomas M. Menino, the Mayor 
of the City, was elected in November 1993 
to serve a four-year term which will end 
in January 1998. The Mayor has general 
supervision of and control over the City’s 
boards, commissions, officers, and de- 
partments. The portion of the City bud- 
get covering appropriations for all 
departments and operations of the City 
except the School Department, and for all 
operations of Suffolk County other than 
county courts, is prepared under the di- 
rection of the Mayor. 


The legislative body of the City is the City 
Council, which consists of thirteen mem- 
bers serving two-year terms, of whom 
four are elected at-large and nine are 
elected from geographic districts. The 
City Council may enact ordinances and 
adopt orders which the Mayor may either 
approve or veto. Ordinances and orders, 
except for orders for the borrowing or ap- 
propriation of money, may be enacted by 
the City Council over the Mayor's veto by 
a two-thirds vote. The City Council may 
reject or reduce a budget submitted to it 
by the Mayor, but may not increase it. 


Organization of City 
Government: The Mayor's 
Cabinet 


Upon election, Mayor Menino im- 
plemented a new structure in the execu- 
tive branch of City government consisting 
of eleven cabinet members: Chief of 
Staff, Chief Operating Officer, Chief Finan- 
cial Officer, Chief Economic Development 
Officer, Chief of Education, Chief of 
Human Services, Chief of Basic Services, 
Chief of Environmental Services, the two 
Chiefs of Public Safety, and the Corpora- 
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tion Counsel, the City's chief legal officer. 
The cabinet structure was created to de- 
lineate the major functional responsibili- 
ties of City government, in order to 
facilitate improvements in the conduct of 
the executive and administrative busi- 
ness of the City and the elimination of du- 
plication and waste. Recently, the 
position of Chief of the Boston Housing 
Authority was promoted to the rank of 
cabinet member to reflect the important 
role public housing has within city gov- 
emment. 


The structure of the Mayor's cabinet is 
illustrated in the city-wide organizational 
chart below. A description of the mem- 
bers of the Mayor's cabinet, the City de- 
partments for which they have authority, 
and their individual responsibilities, fol- 
lows . 


Chief Operating Officer 


The COO is the key individual responsi- 
ble for the daily administration of the en- 
tire City government and directly 
oversees the Management Information 
Systems, Human Resources, Graphic 
Arts, Purchasing Department, and the Of- 
fice of Labor Relations. The COO reports 
directly to the Mayor, and is responsible 
for ensuring the satisfactory performance 
of City managers at all levels of City gov- 
emment. In addition, the COO coordi- 
nates the other members of the cabinet. 


Chief Financial Officer and Collector- 
Treasurer 


The Chief Financial Officer (CFO ) over- 
sees all of the City’s financial matters, in- 
cluding the functions of the Treasury, 
Assessing, Auditing, and Workers’ Com- 
pensation departments, as well as the Of- 
fice of Budget Management (OBM). The 
Retirement Board, an independent board 
under Chapter 306 of the Acts of 1996, 
now has its expenses funded through in- 
vestment earnings, but remains part of 
the Finance Cabinet. The City’s Collector- 
Treasurer is responsible for supervision 
of the City’s Treasury Department, the col- 
lection of revenues due to the City and 
Suffolk County, management of City bor- 
rowings and payment of all amounts due 
from the City, including amounts due on 
account of borrowings by the City in the 
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form of either temporary or permanent 
debt. 


Chief Economic Development Officer 


The Chief Economic Development Officer 
is accountable for the planning, develop- 
ment, and marketing functions of the 
City. The Director of the Boston Redevel- 
opment Authority serves as the Cabinet 
Chief. The Economic Development Cabi- 
net is comprised of Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority/Economic Development 
and Industrial Corporation (BRA/EDIC), 
the Department of Neighborhood Devel- 
opment, the Office of Minority and 
Women Business Enterprises, the Boston 
Residents Jobs Policy Office, the Rental 
Housing Resource Center, and the Office 
of Special Events and Tourism. 


Chief of Education 


The Superintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools serves on the Mayor's cabinet. 
Among the Cabinet responsibilities of 
the Superintendent is the development 
of a plan for schools and other City and 
non-City agencies to develop cooperative 
programs to guarantee that the best pos- 
sible resources are available to Boston's 
children. The Superintendent is ap- 
pointed by the Boston School Committee 
and serves as the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Boston Public Schools. 


Chief of Human Services 


The Human Services Cabinet is responsi- 
ble for providing human and other sup- 
ported services for all of Boston’s citizens 


and includes the Office of Cultural Affairs, 


Boston Community Centers, the Elderly 
Commission, the Emergency Shelter 
Commission, the Women’s Commission, 
the Veteran’s Services Department, the 
Boston Public Health Commission and 
the Office of Civil Rights, which is com- 
prised of the Fair Housing Commission, 
the Commission for People with Disabili- 
ties, and the Human Rights Commission. 
The Office of Community Partnerships, 
headed by the Chief of Human Services, 
is responsible for the community-based 
antidrug and health improvement pro- 
grams, as well as running a new Office of 
Children and Family Services. 


Chief of Basic Services 
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Boston's infrastructure and direct-service 
activities are the domain of the Basic Ser- 
vices Cabinet. The Public Works Depart- 
ment, the Parks and Recreation 
Department, the Property Management 
Department, the Transportation Depart- 
ment (with the exception of the Policy 
and Planning division and Central Ar- 
tery/Third Tunnel unit, which are within 
the Environmental Services Cabinet), 
Central Fleet Maintenance, the Election 
Department, the Registry Division, the 
Boston Public Library, Code Enforce- 
ment, and the Youth Fund are included in 
the Basic Services Cabinet. Its charge in- 
cludes investigating opportunities to 
apply technological innovations to re- 
duce costs or improve the delivery of 
basic services. 


Chief of Environmental Services 


The Environmental Cabinet is made up of 
the Environment Department, the in- 
spectional Services Department, and the 
Boston Water and Sewer Commission, 
the Policy and Planning division and Cen- 
tral Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel unit of the 
Transportation Department, the Recycl- 
ing Program of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Open Space Planning and Olmsted 
System Revitalization of the Parks and 
Recreation Department, and the Grass- 
roots Program of the Department of 
Neighborhood Development. The Chief 
of Environmental Services serves as pol- 
icy liaison to the Boston Public Library, 
and also oversees the City’s relationships 
with the Central Artery/Third Harbor Tun- 
nel project, mass transit planning and 
oversight of the Massachusetts Bay Trans- 
portation Authority ("MBTA"), and the 
City’s relationship with the federal Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, the state 
Executive Office of Environmental Affairs 
and the Metropolitan Area Planning Com- 
mission. 


Chiefs of Public Safety 


The Public Safety Cabinet includes the 
Boston Police Department and Boston 
Fire Department. The Police Commis- 
sioner and Fire Commissioner both serve 
on the Mayor's cabinet. Together they 
are charged with reviewing opportunities 
for consolidated and shared resources to 
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provide more efficient public safety ser- 
vices to Boston’s communities. 


Corporation Counsel 


The Corporation Counsel has supervisory 
authority over all City attorneys and legal 
affairs, and represents the City of Boston 
and the County of Suffolk, other than the 
county courts, in all litigation to which 
they are a party. The Law Department 
provides a comprehensive array of legal 
services including formal and informal 
opinions and advice to the Mayor, the 
City Council, the Boston School Commit- 
tee and other officials in matters relating 
to their official duties, and also repre- 
sents all of the foregoing entities and in- 
dividuals in litigation of all types. In 
addition, the Law Department reviews all 
City and County contracts, pursues 
claims on behalf of the City through affir- 
mative litigation, and pursues foreclosure 
proceedings on tax delinquent real prop- 
erty. 


Mayor's Chief of Staff 


The Mayor's Chief of Staff has authority 
to oversee the day-to-day operations of 
the Mayor and the Mayor's Office staff, to 
respond to requests, new developments 
or critical issues efficiently and effectively 
as well as to keep an open, direct line of 
communication between the Mayor and 
the residents of Boston in pursuing resi- 
dent concerns. The Mayor's Office cabi- 
net includes the Office of the Mayor, 
Neighborhood Services, Public Informa- 
tion, Consumer Affairs and Licensing and 
Intergovernmental Relations. 


Organization of the 
Operating Budget 


The City of Boston's Program Budget pro- 
vides a wealth of information related to 
City services and their associated costs. 
The Operating Budget presents recom- 
mended resource allocations in terms of 
personnel, facilities, and goods and ser- 
vices. It also describes the services pro- 
vided by City and County departments, 
divisions, commissions, and cabinets, 
and specifically identifies levels of ser- 
vices that will be provided by these enti- 
ties in FY98. 


The Operating Budget 
Document: .Organization of 
the Volumes 


Volume | provides a City-wide review of 
information on the FY98 budget and on 
the context in which it is prepared. Sec- 
tions include: 

e an executive summary, 

¢ asummary of the FY98-FY99 budget, 

e the city council orders, 

° revenue estimates and analysis, 

¢ innovations in education: moving forward, 

e the FY98 budget and performance goals, 

e financial management, 

¢ capital planning, 

e statutes and ordinances, 

e Boston's people and its economy, and 

e budget organization and glossary. 


In Volume II the budgets of cabinets and 
the component departments are pre- 
sented. 


The Building Blocks: 
Program Budgets 


Activities and services of the City are 
grouped into “programs” for budgeting 
and management purposes. The budget 
for each department is presented on a 
program-by-program basis. 


A “program” is defined as: 
“An organized group of activities, and 
the resources to carry them out, 
aimed at attaining one or more re- 
lated objectives.” 


For the purposes of program budgeting 
and program evaluation, a program can 
consist of direct services to the public 
and neighborhoods of the City (police pa- 
trol or voter registration), or traditional 
City staff functions (administrative ser- 
vices or engineering and design). 


Some City activities may not be defined 
as separate programs although they may 
be self-contained operations. For exam- 
ple, a fire station is not a separate pro- 
gram although it is a cost center, for 
accounting purposes, within the Fire 
Department's Fire Suppression Program. 
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While these program budgets serve as 
the basic building blocks of the budget, 
there are three additional organizational 
levels above the program level in the bud- 
get: 
¢ The Division Level: for budgeted units within 
some departments. 
¢ The Department Level: which includes depart- 
ments, commissions, and other offices. 
e The Cabinet Level: which includes function- 
ally related departments. 


The basic budget presentation is modi- 
fied slightly depending on the structure 
of a department. 


-Understanding The 
Information Presented 


Three basic components are used to pres- 
ent the FY98 budget. These are: 
¢ Description of the organization, its mission, 
its major goals, and specific services, 
e Financial data, and 
¢ Personnel data. 


Description of Organization 
and Definition of Categories 


This outlines the structure of information 
reported within each department and pro- 
gram in the budget. It also defines what 
is included in the mission statements, 
services, performance objectives, service 
indicators, capital expenses, and external 
funds for FY98. 


Department/Division Level 

¢ Mission statement: The mission statement is 
a fundamental statement of purpose. 

¢ Performance Objectives: These reflect stated 
goals for which the division or department 
will be held accountable in FY98, and mea- 
sured on a monthly basis. 

¢ Description: This text furnishes a general 
overview of the department and its responsi- 
bilities, and lists examples of major services 
provided. 

e Capital Expenses: Any expenditures for pro- 
jects financed with capital outlays that are 
scheduled to come on-line between the end of 
FY97 through FY98 will be described here. 

e External Funds: This section summarizes 
anticipated external financing for program 
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services or projects overseen by City depart- 
ments. 


Departments or divisions report progress 
toward attaining the FY98 performance 
objectives based on more specific pro- 
gram outcomes on a monthly basis. This 
progress is summarized publicly in a mid- 
year and final annual report. 


Program Level 

¢ Description and context bullets: This section 
furnishes a general overview of the program 
and its responsibilities, and lists examples of 
major services provided. Added context is 
often displayed on the demand for services or 
to illustrate the scope of the department's re- 
sponsibilities in more detail. 

e Program Performance Objectives: Each pro- 
gram identifies the relevant FY98 depart- 
ment objectives by which it will be measured. 

¢ Program Outcomes: These illustrate the in- 
tended level achievement of overall program 
objectives in quantifiable terms. 

e Selected Service Indicators: The selected indi- 
cators of service provide brief comparisons of 
personnel, funding, and measures of how 
well the program has performed throughout 
time, from FY94 to FY96. It also includes 
FY97 and FY98 projected levels of service 
along with budgeted staff and funding levels. 
Service levels may measure workload, service 
quality, inputs, outputs, efficiency, or produc- 
tivity. 

e Incases where the service level depends on an 
external factor (for example, the number of 
tax abatements or building permits applied 
for), the promised service level reflects the 
workload which the program is equipped to 
handle in an efficient and effective manner. 


Programs report levels of service outputs 
and achievement of promised outcomes 
on a monthly basis. This progress is sum- 
marized publicly in a mid-year and final 
annual report. 


Financial Data 


The financial data identify the major 
groups and object codes of expenditures 
(Personal Services/Overtime, Supplies 
and Materials/Food Supplies, etc.) and 
the historical expenditures and proposed 
appropriations in these groups and ob- 
jects. 
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Two financial sheets are provided on the 
FY98 Operating Budget. 


Department History by Object Code: The 
objects of expenditure are listed within 
six expenditure groups. Dollar amounts 
are shown for: 

e FY95 actual expenditure, 

¢ FY96 actual expenditure, 

e FY97 appropriation, 

¢ FY98 proposed appropriation, and 

© The difference between the FY97 appropria- 

tion and the FY98 proposed appropriation. 


Department Personnel Data: The person- 
nel data show funding for permanent po- 
sitions, including existing and proposed 
positions. All permanent positions are 
listed by salary grade within the depart- 
ment or division. The total salary request 
is listed for these positions. 


For each position shown, the following in- 
formation is provided: 
* Position: The civil service/personnel system 
job title of the position. 
¢ Grade: The code for the salary grade of the 
position. 
© Filled 3/14/97: The number of full-time 
equivalent employees in this job title as of 
March 14, 1997. 
¢ Salary Requirement: This column is used to 
show the full-time equivalent personnel posi- 
tions that a department may fill based on 
available funds, and the total funding pro- 
vided for that title for the fiscal year. 


The total dollar, permanent personnel 
budget figure, shown at the bottom right 
of the personnel sheet, is then adjusted 
as follows: 

© Differential Payments: These payments are 
amounts paid to employees in intermittent 
job titles and employees entitled to shift differ- 
ential payments. This figure is an addition 
to salary requirements. 

° Other: These figures, where shown, cover 
other payments such as sick leave and vaca- 
tion buy-back, longevity pay, etc. 

* Salary Savings: These savings, subtracted 
from the salary requirements calculated, are 
estimated amounts projected to result from 
employee turnover based upon historical expe- 
rience, savings as a result of personnel reduc- 
tions, or the payroll costs to be charged to 
another fund or appropriation. 


Glossary of Terms 


Account Number: The number by which 
the Auditor categorizes an appropriation. 
For budget purposes, also known as ap- 
propriation code. 


Accrual Basis: The basis of accounting 
under which transactions are recognized 
when they occur, regardless of the timing 
of related cash flows. 


Allotment: The amount which can be ex- 
pended quarterly for personnel as submit- 
ted to the Auditor at the beginning of 
each fiscal year. 


Appropriation: The legal authorization to 
expend funds during a specific period, 
usually one fiscal year. In Boston, the 
City Council is the appropriating author- 
ity. 


Base Budget: A budget which describes 
the funding required to maintain existing 
levels of service or activity. 


Budget: A formal estimate of expendi- 
tures and revenues for a defined period, 
usually for one year. 


Budget Amendment: A change from origi- 
nally budgeted quotas; the forms filed by 
departments with the Human Resources 
Department and the Office of Budget 
Management to justify these changes. 


Capital Plan: A plan of proposed outlays 
for acquiring long-term assets and the 
means for financing those acquisitions. 
Normally financing is by long-term debt. 


Cash basis: A basis of accounting under 
which transactions are recognized only 
when cash changes hands. 


Chargeback: A method of assessing de- 
partments for costs incurred by them for 
which they are not billed directly. 
Charges for centrex telephone, postage, 
and printing are examples. 


Cherry Sheet: A cherry-colored form 
showing all Commonwealth and county 
charges and reimbursements to a city or 
town as certified by the state Director of 
the Bureau of Accounts. 


Collective Bargaining: The process of ne- 
gotiations between the City administra- 
tion and bargaining units (unions) 
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Exhibit 
Expenditure Groups, 
Codes, and Objects 


Personal Services 


0100 Permanent Employees 

0110 Emergency Employees 

0120 Overtime 

0150 Fringe (External Funds) 

0160 Unemployment Comp 

0170 Workers’ Comp 

0180 Indirect (External Funds) 

Contractual Services 

0210 Communications 

0220 Light, Heat, Power 

0230 Water and Sewer 

0250 Garbage/Waste Removal 

0260 Repairs: Buildings and Struc- 
tures 

0270 Repairs and Service: Equipment 

0280 Transport of Persons 

0290 Miscellaneous Contractual Ser- 


vices 


Supplies and Materlals 


0300 Auto Energy Supplies 

0320 Food Supplies 

0330 Heating Supplies and Materials 

0340 see Supplies and Materi- 
als 

0350 Medical, Dental and Related 

0360 Office Supplies and Materials 

0370 Clothing Allowance 

0390 Miscellaneous Supplies and Ma- 
terials 


Current Charges and Obligations 


0440 Legal Liablilities 

0450 Aid to Veterans 

0460 Equipment Lease/Purchase 
0470 Indemnification 

0490 Other Current Charges 
Equipment 

0500 Automotive Equipment 
0560 Office Furniture and Equipment 
0590 Miscellaneous Equipment 
Other 

0600 Special Appropriation 

0700 Structures and Improvements 
0800 Land and Non-structural 


regarding the salary and fringe benefits of 
City employees. 


Commission: An appointed policy set- 
ting body. 


Credit Balance: See departmental deficit. 


Credit Transfer: The transfer of appropria- 
tions from one object code to another, 
within a department; the form used to ef- 
fect such a change. 


Debit Transfer: Moving actual expendi- 
tures from one object code to another 
within or between departments; the form 
used for such moves. Usually used as a 
correcting entry. 


Department: A major service-providing 
entity of City government, established by 
law. 


Departmental Deficit: A condition which 
exists when departmental expenditures 
exceed departmental appropriations. 
Also refers to the overexpended amount 
and credit balance. 


Departmental Income: Income flowing to 
a specific City department, usually as a re- 
sult of user revenues applied for services 
rendered. Parking meter charges, build- 
ing permit fees, and traffic fines are exam- 
ples of departmental income. 


Division: A budgeted sub-unit of a de- 
partment. 


Encumbrance: Funds set aside from an 
appropriation to pay a known future lia- 
bility. 

Excise: A tax applying to a specific indus- 
try or good. The jet fuel tax and the 
hotel/motel occupancy tax are examples 
of excises. , 


Expenditure: An actual payment for 
goods or services received. 


External Fund: Money received by an 
agency which is not generated from City 
sources, such as grants or trusts. 


Fiscal Year: The twelve month financial 
period used by the City which begins July 
1 and ends June 30 of the following calen- 
dar year. The City’s fiscal year is num- 
bered according to the year in which it 
ends. 
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Full Faith and Credit: A pledge of the 
general taxing powers for the payment of 
governmental obligations. Bonds carry- 
ing such pledges are usually referred to 
as general obligation or full faith and 
credit bonds. 


Full-time Equivalent Position: A concept 
used to group together part-time posi- 
tions into full-time units. 


Fund: An independent fiscal and account- 
ing entity with a self-balancing set of ac- 
counts recording cash and/or other 
resources with all related liabilities, obli- 
gations, reserves, and equities, segre- 
gated to carry on specific activities or 
attaining certain objectives. Among the 
fund types used by the City are: General, 
Special, Trust, and Capital. 


GAAP: Generally Accepted Accounting 
Principles. There are twelve basic princi- 
ples of accounting and reporting applica- 
ble to state and local governments. 
These include the use of the modified ac- 
crual or accrual basis of accounting, as 
appropriate, for measuring financial posi- 
tion and operating results. These princi- 
ples must be observed in order to 
provide a basis of comparison for govern- 
mental units. 


General Obligation (G.O.) Bonds: Bonds 
for whose payment the full faith and 
credit of the issuer has been pledged. 
More commonly, but not necessarily, gen- 
eral obligation bonds are payable from 
property taxes and other general reve- 
nues. 


Goal: A statement, in general terms, of a 
desired condition, state of affairs, or situ- 
ation. Goals are long-term in nature, and 
are not usually directly measurable in 
themselves. The establishment of goals 
helps define the mission that agencies 
need to carry out. 


Grant Year: The grant accounting period 
designated by the requirements of a spe- 
cific grant. 


Headcount: The actual number of full- 
time or full-time equivalent employees in 
a department at any given point in time. 
The headcount will change from time to 
time as employees are hired or termi- 
nated. 
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Line Item: See Object Code. 


Mission: A fundamental description of 
what is done, including a general over- 
view of the purposes and major activities 
of an agency or program. 


Modified Accrual Basis: The accrual basis 
of accounting adapted to the governmen- 
tal fund type, wherein only current assets 
and current liabilities are generally re- 
ported on fund balance sheets, and fund 
operating statements present “financial 
flow” information (revenues and expendi- 
tures). Revenues are recognized when 
they become both “measurable” and 
“available to finance expenditures of the 
current period.” Expenditures are recog- 
nized when the related fund liability is in- 
curred except for a few specific 
exceptions. All governmental funds and 
expendable trust funds are accounted for 
using the modified accrual basis of ac- 
counting. 


Object Code: An expenditure classifica- 
tion according to the type of item pur- 
chased or service obtained; for example, 
emergency employees, communications, 
food supplies, automotive equipment. 


Objective: See Performance Objective. 


Operating Budget: A legally adopted 
plan for anticipated expenditures for per- 
sonnel, supplies, and services in one fis- 
cal year. 


Outcome: A quantifiable, reportable mea- 
sure of the intended performance objec- 
tive; reflects the results of a program in 
terms of impact on the level of need or 
the problem being addressed. 


Performance Measure: An indicator of 
achievement. Measures can be defined 
for identifying output, work or service 
quality, efficiency, effectiveness, and pro- 
ductivity. 


Performance Objective: A statement of 
proposed accomplishments or attain- 
ments. Objectives are short-term in na- 
ture and are measurable. 


Program: An organized group of activi- 
ties, and the resources to carry them out, 
aimed at attaining one or more related 
objectives. 


Program Evaluation: The process of com- 
paring actual service levels achieved with 
promised results; also refers to assessing, 
for the purpose of improving, the way a 
program operates. 


Proposition 2 1/2: A state-wide tax limita- 
tion initiative petition limiting the prop- 
erty tax levy in cities and towns in the 
Commonwealth to 2 1/2% of the full and 
fair cash valuation of the taxable real and 
personal property in that city or town. 
The statute also places an annual growth 
cap of 2 1/2% on the increase in the prop- 
erty tax levy. 


Quota: The planned number of positions 
which can be funded by a department 
budget. This can refer either to specific ti- 
tles or to the number of personnel 

funded in the entire department. The 
quota of positions will change, from time 
to time, by means of a budget amend- 
ment. The actual number of personnel 
working in a department at any one point 
in time may differ from the quota. 


Reallocation: A transfer or transfers of 
appropriations of up to $3 million that 
may be authorized by the Mayor prior to 
April 15 in a given fiscal year, to relieve 
departmental deficits, or meet un- 
anticipated financial problems. 


Reserve Fund: An appropriation for con- 
tingencies. 


Revenue: Income received by the City. 


Salary Savings: For budget purposes, an 
amount that will be saved from annual 
turnover of personnel in any department. 


Special Appropriation: An authorization 
to expend funds for a specific project not 
encompassed by normal operating cate- 
gories. 


Special Revenue Fund: Used to account 
for the proceeds of specific revenue 
sources (other than special assessments, 
expendable trusts, or sources for major 
capital projects) that are legally restricted 
to expenditures for specific purposes. A 
special revenue fund is accounted for in 
the same manner as a General Fund. 


STAT: Statutory accounting and reporting 
which is adopted by a legislative body of 
a governmental entity. The method of re- 
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cording and reporting actual expendi- 
tures and revenues within a plan of finan- 
cial operations that establishes a basis 
for the control and evaluation of activi- 
ties financed through the General Fund. 
When the budget basis and basis of ac- 
counting are different, a governmental 
unit usually maintains its records on a 
budget basis. 


State Distributions: All City revenue flow- 
ing from the state. Major categories in- 
clude reimbursement for loss of taxes, 
educational distributions and reimburse- 
ments, funds for direct education expen- 
ditures, general government 
reimbursements and distributions. 


Sub-Object: A detailed breakdown of an 
Object Code. 


Sub-Program: A sub-program is defined 
discretely, for purposes of management, 
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which along with other related sub-pro- 
grams makes up a larger program. 


Supplementary Appropriation: An appro- 
priation submitted to the City Council 
after the operating budget has been ap- 
proved, which must specify a revenue 
source. 


Third Party Payment: Medical payments, 
usually from an insurance carrier to a 
health care provider on behalf of an in- 
jured or infirm party. 


Trust Funds: Funds held by the City in a 
fiduciary role, to be expended for the pur- 
poses specified by the donor. 


Unliquidated Reserve: A fund estab- 
lished at year- end, used to pay for goods 
and services received this year, but not 
billed until next year. 
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